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Preface 


“Tue New Testament . . . is the record of 
the experiences and recollections, the outlook and 
point of view, of the generation, and the immediate 
successors of the generation, among whom Christ 
came. Its value as such, is two-fold: it confronts 
us, in the first place, indirectly, but really, with Jesus 
Himself, of whose life, teaching, death, resurrection, 
and continued activity through the Spirit in the 
Church it is so striking, and on the whole so 
unselfconscious, an expression and outcome; and 
it is in the second place, just because of the position 
which the Church itself originally gave to it, a 
standard and norm of all subsequent Christian develop- 
ments. If there is a sense in which ‘ so-called New 
Testament Christianity is the Christianity of the 
rattle and feeding bottle,’ there is also a sense in 
which by their congruity, not indeed with the letter, 
but with the spirit of the New Testament, all later 
developments of Christianity need to be constantly 
tested and judged.””* 

So writes Mr. Rawlinson, and I find the same 
sentiments issuing from a different quarter. ‘“‘ The 
Bible gives me all the great principles of religion, all 
the spiritual truths that I need. I find there supreme 
religious inspiration. I hold that the Christian 
faith must be built upon the teaching of the Bible, 


t Historical Christianity, page 17. (Italics mine.) 
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that its development can be rightly fostered only by 
a fuller and truer understanding of Holy Scripture. 
The purity of Christian worship, belief and conduct 
is endangered whenever men add religious ideas and 
practices, for which, when we thoughtfully examine 
the Bible, we cannot claim Christ’s authority or 
approval. Are we in doubt as to some particular 
aspect of Christian dogma? Our final court of 
appeal is the New Testament. Can we justify some 
particular kind of worship and allied teaching? 
We must find out whether it is consonant with the 
mind of Christ.’ 

It is in the spirit of these two utterances that the 
following essays are offered as a contribution towards 
the solution of the problem of Christian unity. ‘Too 
often those who have pleaded for “* New Testament 
Christianity,” have pleaded for the “* feeding- 
bottle type.” The New Testament has _ been 
regarded as a law-book, written specially to provide 
us with details of worship, belief and conduct. 
To-day the New Testament has come to be in very 
truth a new book, more valuable than ever, because 
freed from artificial theories about its origin. The 
days of textual theology are gone. The historic 
method of interpretation has come to stay. The 
New Testament, like the Church, is freed from the 
dogma of indefectibility ; but this does not mean 
that it loses its supreme place as the norm by which 
to test all future Christianity. This it will never 
lose. But it does mean that the New Testament is 
seen in its proper relation—historically—to the 

t Canon Barnes, D.Sc., F.R.S., in the Modern Churchman, June, 1922, 
p- 131. (Italics mine.) 
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Church ; and that in effecting Christian Unity we 
must make our appeal| to Scripture, history and 
reason. ‘he Church, which the Scriptures them- 
selves tell us is ** the pillar and ground of the truth,” 
must have her rightful place. She is an organism, and 
development must be possible in all ages; but such 
development will always need to be brought to the 
norm of the New Testament. Along these lines 
I have tried to approach the subjects dealt with in 
the following pages. 

Again, I have tried to be real and to accept the 
situation as itis. We can, I believe, do no good by 
avoiding difficulties—by ignoring the differences in 
doctrine and practice which now divide us. The 
only possible way of arriving at any solution seems 
to me to be by study, discussion, and conference. 
On the one hand we have the great Catholic Churches 
and on the other the numerous Protestant Churches. 
The attitude which the former have sometimes 
adopted—and which Rome still adopts—of refusing 
to discuss, and regarding themselves as in every- 
thing right, and Protestants in everything wrong, 
creates at once an impasse, and to-day this attitude 
is no longer tenable. On the other hand the 
attitude common a few generations ago in many 
Protestant Churches, and still to be met with 
to-day, that the whole of Catholic Christianity has 
fundamentally gone astray from the Gospel, is 
equally untenable. Someone has blundered. All 
the truth is not in one camp, but all may have some 
truth to contribute to the final solution. It is 
impossible to regard the Church Times or the 
British Weekly as being infallible. Unity will not 
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come without a real struggle—we shall all have 
something to relinquish as well as something to 
contribute. The thing is to be filled with such a 
passion for unity that we shall be able to sink our 
prejudices, which is a very different thing from 
betraying our principles. 

Taking the New Testament as a norm in the 
sense already explained, and Church History as a 
guide, I have attempted to discuss some of the most 
vital problems connected with the larger problem of 
Unity. 

W. Rosinson. 
Overdale College, 
Moseley, 
Birmingham. 
December, 1922. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Church—Its Foundation 


Ir has been said that we are living in a period of 
change ; in fact, that as a generation we are ushering 
in a new age. We are told that our age is not 
static, but dynamic. That there is a large measure 
of truth in all this we shall be prepared to admit, 
and, further, to confess that it is only in so far as 
there is movement that there can be life. In the 
realm of thought, whether we look at the secular 
world or the Church, we shall see movement at work. 


I 


What are the chief changes being wrought out 
to-day ? Let us look at the secular world. Here 
we find two great forces at work, each represented by 
definite parties. There are those who argue for the 
value of the individual over against that of society. 
“Liberty ” has now become their watchword. 
“Preserve the rights of the individual,” they say. 
Under such a creed individualism is necessary to 
personality. In the opposite school stand those who 
plead for the social idea. It is true their plea is 
sometimes marred by crudities, and its force thus 
made to appear weaker than it really is; but, never- 
theless, it is demanding widespread attention. 

When we turn to the world of Christianity we 
again see two great movements of thought. On the 
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one hand, we have those who, in every denomination, 
are pleading for the organic unity of the Church. 
Conferences everywhere speak loudly of the strength 
of this movement, which seeks to gather all Christians 
into one Divine Society, to enjoy one fellowship. 
On the other hand, there are those—perhaps moved 
by their disgust at the failure of organised 
Christianity—-who see no value in the Church. 
Institutionalism to them spells legalism and 
ritualism, and even worse still, sacramentalism. 
“The Gospel is before the Church,” they cry, as 
if this were the end of all controversy upon the matter. 
The bitter experience of Church oppression and 
dogmatism, from which the Reformation never 
really freed Christianity, has led them to expect very 
little from any organised system. For them the 
individual Christian must ever transcend the 
Church and her institutions. The watchwords are, 
as before, ‘‘ freedom,” “‘ liberty,” “‘ no oppression.” 

After all, in the secular and Christian world the 
same movements are at work: they are identical. 
Itisthe individual versus society. Individualism and 
Socialism are set up as opposites; they can have no 
affinities. Is this really so? Surely it is the very 
negation of all our experience. Is it not rather true 
to say that the individual life would perish apart 
from social relationships? Fellowship is a very 
necessity of our being. Long ago it was said that — 
man was a gregarious animal; but this is only to 
state half the truth. Apart from fellowship man 
would cease to be what he is—he would become 
something less than man. We need not hesitate to 
assert that what is true in the natural realm is true 
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also in the spiritual. Man seeks fellowship in the 
Christian life. The Church, therefore, is seen in a 
new light—it is no longer something imposed upon 
man from without, but something which satisfies 
his inmost spiritualneeds. It is for this reason that 
the Church becomes permanent as a fellowship which 
is necessary to the development of the individual 
soul. It is true, in one sense, that the Gospel is 
before the Church, but the Church grows out of the 
Gospel in a perfectly natural way. ‘These two 
represent the two aspects of our life, the individual 
and the social ; and both are necessary to each other. 
The danger comes when the Church discards the 
Gospel—that from which she sprang. Then the 
individual is lost sight of and _ institutionalism 
develops into the grossest sacramentalism. But 
there is the opposite danger of discarding the Church, 
and depriving the individual soul of the very society 
which is necessary to its development, if not to its 
existence. The danger here is for religion to 
degenerate into mere morality—the spiritual life 
is merged into the ethical. After all, the way of the 
individual moral life is the very opposite of the way 
of the Cross. Of itself it is sure to end in, ‘‘ God, 
I thank Thee that I am not.as other men.” 
Christianity is not so much a way of salvation as of 
service, and He who served mankind in His Body 
has given to us a Body—the Church—that we too 
may serve the world, and so glorify Him. 


II 


From all this it is refreshing to turn to the 
historical evidence. From a study of the New 
17 
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Testament documents two things can be stated with 
assurance. First, it is clear that Jesus came with 
the express purpose of founding a society, which was 
to be a permanent witness to His ministry. His 
coming was heralded by one who preached, “ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” Even taking into 
account all the current Jewish apocalyptic beliefs, 
there can be no doubt about the fact that Jesus came 
to found a Divine Society. It is true that, for a 
time, even this very society itself had but a hazy 
notion of what was its particular nature and mission. 
For many years the idea was primarily that of the 
Kingdom, which would fulfil all the Messianic hopes 
of the most ardent zealot from amongst the Jews ; 
but by the close of the Apostolic age there was a 
clear conception of the Church. Secondly, it is 
clear that Jesus did not Himself set up this society, 
but left the work to a band of His chosen followers. 
Thus the Church was founded on “ apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner-stone.”’* Here, then, are the three elements 
in the Divine foundation. We shall examine only 
the first : Jesus Christ, the chief corner-stone’. 


Ill 


Nothing is clearer than that the Church is 
founded on a Person, and not upon a creed. 
Christianity is not a philosophy or a theology, but 
primarily a religion. Philosophy and theology may 
be useful, and, indeed are ; but they must never be 
placed as a substitute for the personal relationship 


t Eph. ii. 20. 
? For a discussion of “ Apostles” and ‘“ Prophets’ see Chap. Y. 
3 See further Chap. IV. 
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between the individual and Jesus. Christianity 1s 
essentially individualistic in its message. But this 
is not to deny the value of the corporate side. It 
can only mean that the corporate side is made possible 
through personal evangelism. It is for this reason 
that the Church must always be evangelical, and this 
evangelical character of the institution is only 
possible through maintaining the reality of the 
personal relationship between the individual member 
and Christ. This the early Church never lost sight 
of—it placed no intellectual barriers between its 
members and the Head; it demanded no other 
subscription than that which pulsated with life, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


IV 


Who was this Jesus who became the chief corner- 
stone ? Normally, we look upon God as some 
Being infinitely great. Absolute, infinite, 
omnipotent, are the words by which we define Him. 
This is all reflected in our human life. “ How can 
we get on in the world ? ” is the insistent demand of 
Christians as well as pagans—there is really little 
difference—after nineteen centuries of Christian 
teaching. It was so when He came. The world 
was full of self-adulation ; hopes were entertained 
not only in Judaism, but outside it, of the coming 
of a Kingdom in which there would be grandeur, 
magnificence, pomp, wealth and all that the human 
heart holds dear. On all this Christianity descended, 
with shattering effect, in the form of a little Child 
born in a stable outside Bethlehem. It was so 

T Matt. xvi. 16; Jno. xx. 31; Acts vill. 37. See also Appendix D. 
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ridiculous the world could have laughed. The 


world had yet to learn that the intrinsic greatness 
of God is His capacity to stoop. But have we yet 
learnt it? The early Church stumbled for a long 
time in darkness with her false Messianic hopes— 
His nearest followers asked for the thrones on His 
right and left. Many centuries had not passed until 
the Church, filled with this pagan philosophy, and 
disappointed of her apocalyptic hopes, was dominated 
by Erastian views, and gloried in the high places in 
state and empire. From this sin she is not to-day 
free; for both in bodies controlled by Erastian and 
non-Erastian views, there are those who have 
forgotten the ways of Bethlehem and the Cross. We 
are all alike guilty ; we have forgotten from whence 
we came. Our amour propre is so easily offended, 
and if we do not look for crowns of gold and gates 
of pearl, we have used the Church to our own 
advantage sufficiently far to forget that she is the 
great means of service—nay, let us say sacrifice— 
which God has set in the World. Can we wonder 
that men have turned against the Church! We 
must all be prepared to take our share of the blame. 
What, then, is the remedy? Let us get back to 
that small company of child-like, unassuming souls 
who have done more to redeem the world than all 
other forces. ‘Then shall we have a Church which 
may well be catholic yet ever evangelical, individual- 
istic and yet corporate, free and yet ordered, which 
will perpetually speak to the world because of her 
living contact with Him who is the Head. The way 
of such a Church, however, will never be that of 
worldly glory, but of service to humanity. 
20 


CHAPTER II 
The Church—Its Permanence 


WE are told that we are living in critical times, and 
especially is this so with regard to the Church. 
“The Church is on trial as an institution,” say 
some ; and others more boldly assert, “‘ The Church 
is useless’? ; and yet again others cry with more 
zeal than knowledge, “‘ Scrap the Church.” But 
it is no new thing for the Church to be passing 
through critical times; in fact it is these very 
difficulties which keep the Church alive and active. 
No one with any love for the Church should pray 
for stagnant periods, times of ease and comfort. 
The Church has nothing to fear from criticism, 
though she may have much to learn. Neither shall 
we gain anything by an indifferent or superior 
attitude to criticism without any serious attempt to 
meet it. We may be sure that there is something 
teal which lies behind this criticism, and it is this 
reality we must examine if we are to fulfil our 
mission to the Church in our own day. 


I 


When we come to more serious criticism of the 
claim made for the Church as a permanent institu- 
tion, we are met by a school of thought within circles 
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of modern scholarship, which says that Jesus never 
intended to found a Church, and that the Church, 
with her institutions, was a creation of the Apostle 
Paul. It was therefore a growth entirely out of 
harmony with the Gospel seed—an accretion, if you 
will, upon the pure teaching of Jesus, and entirely 
due to the mistaken views of St. Paul. It will 
be true to say here that the most fundamental error 
of this form of criticism is not its failure to read 
history aright—though this is certainly a very serious 
error—but its lack of insight into the nature and 
necessity of the Church, not so much as an 
organisation, but as a fellowship. However, we may 
look at the historical side first, returning to the other 
later. This type of criticism is put forth by those 
who are saying—and saying very loudly— Back to 
Jesus.” What is the meaning of this cry? ‘There 
is a desire to get back to the actual teaching of 
Jesus Himself on the question; and, as everyone 
knows, this teaching is primarily enshrined in the 
Gospels, which came forth at a date subsequent to 
the Pauline work. Thus it is that these critics say 
that anything in the Gospels given as a saying of 
Jesus, which they think could not possibly have been 
said by Jesus must be deleted as evidence for His 
intention tofoundaChurch. In another connection 
Dr. Mellone has recently said of this type of criticism: 

“Taken as a principle, it will not provide a recon-— 
struction of doctrine; it rests on a basis as arbitrary 
and unhistorical as textual theology. It consists 
in a like process of selection . . . Certain acts and 
sayings are chosen and attributed to the ‘ real Jesus ’ 
for no reason other than the impression they make 
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on the reader; and other acts and sayings are 
attributed to the mistaken imaginations of His 
followers.”’* This is all too true, and the tendency 
of this school has always been to reject. what they 
call the ‘secondary expressions” of Christ’s 
teaching. But a life is judged by what it does, and 
this is supremely the case with the life of Jesus. The 
meaning of His religious life is shown in its results 
and its first results are seen in these secondary 
expressions, which make up most of the New 
Testament.’ 

When we examine the records we see at once 
that the evidence for the intention of Jesus to found 
a Divine Society is overwhelming. It is true the 
terms are often those of the Kingdom, but it is no 
mere political kingdom, such as the Jews expected : 
“* My Kingdom is not of this world.”3 ‘The parables 
are mostly concerned with this Society, and much 
of the direct teaching points forward to it; most 
of all that given at Cesarea Philippi. 


II 


But the more fundamental error in all this 
attitude is the failure to recognise the true meaning 
of the Church. ‘The Church is regarded as some- 
thing quite unnatural; in fact, as something 
imposed on man and foreign to his nature. And 
here we must admit that those who have often been 
the Church’s greatest defenders have sometimes 
lent themselves too readily to this view. They have 
regarded the Church and her ordinances as given to 

t The New Testament and Modern Life, by S. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., p. 3. 

# Ibid., p. 17. 3 Jno. xviii. 36. 
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man as a stumbling-block to try him—given by a 
God who is ready to wreak vengeance if he refuses 
to have the burden placed upon him. Thus the 
Church and her ordinances have been made to appear 
unlovely, and many have rejoiced in this unloveliness 
as the one thing essential. All this is the very 
negation of truth. As to the Church, it meets one 
of the most fundamental needs of humanity. Every- 
where around us we see clubs, factions, parties, 
societies. What is the meaning of all this? 
Psychologists would probably tell us that it is due 
to the exciting and animating effect of feelings upon 
cognition. Feeling seeks to justify and explain 
itself, but cannot do so in words. It is driven to 
express itself in institutions. After the ascension 
the hundred and twenty were all together with one 
accord ; and after the Baptism of the three thousand 
how could they help being banded together in one 
society ? As to the idea of St. Paul founding the 
Church ; they could no more have waited for the 
conversion of Saul to have the Church founded than 
one single individual could stop the flow of Niagara. 
The Church was a fellowship, and as a fellowship it 
was purely natural, adapted to the needs of humanity. 
As such it remains a permanency so long as the needs 
of humanity exist. We need not fear for the 
Church. If it were possible for it to be swept from 
the face of Christendom to-day, the next genera- 
tion would rise up and demand it; “* The gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against tt.” 

Only the other day my attention was called to a 
book written in defence of the position, ‘‘ Why go to 

t Matt. xvi. 18. 
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Church at all? Stay at home and read your Bible 
and pray.” But private devotion of this kind, apart 
from Church worship, can only lead to a pietism 
which is superior in its attitude to others, and it 
can never provide that way of service which is the 
necessity of the Christian life. It is totally 
inadequate as a conception of Christian living. 


Kil 


One of the familiar figures of the Church in 
New Testament writings is that of ‘‘ the Body of 
Christ.” Christ once became incarnate in the 
flesh, now He is incarnate to the world in His Body 
the Church. It isin this sense that the Church and 
the institutions are extensions of the Incarnation. 
One of the significant incidents in the resurrection 
is the grief of Mary that someone had taken away 
His Body. Is it not also true that Christians have 
very often robbed the world of His Body the Church? 
We cannot help sympathising with those who, 
to-day, are repelled by the Church as they find her. 
Amongst these the most vehement advocates of 
Church denunciation point to the Church as a drag 
on the wheel of human progress. ‘‘ She created the 
dark ages by her suppression of education and her 
narrow and intolerant spirit,” they say. ‘“* She has 
often arraigned herself on the side of the oppressor, 
and waged hateful war on the oppressed.” ‘* She 
stands in the way of all reform and is ruled and swayed 
by the wealthy.” This is the kind of thing which 
is being said daily about the Church ; but it is not 
new. ‘These things have all been said before, and it 
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is our failure to read history aright which makes us 
accept the situation as entirely new. Moreover, 
whilst we must not be slow to express sympathy 
with those who are driven to hold such views, we 
must insist that the picture is exaggerated and one- 
sided. After all, there are the marks of His Body 
clearly visible in the Church of the redeemed. It is 
true the Church has sometimes been opposed to 
education, but we are apt to forget that it was the 
Church which kept aglow the spark of learning 
during the dark ages, and that until a century ago 
practically every educational institution in this 
country was the work of the Church. It is true she 
has sometimes stood in the way of legitimate reform, 
but what shall we say of the reforms she has accom- 
plished ? It was one thing to capture the cultured 
dominions of Rome and to wipe out fornication, 
murder, and idolatry in large tracts of country; it 
was another to subdue uncivilised Goths ; but both 
demanded the power of a living Gospel enshrined 
in a living institution. And are there no marks in 
our own day? Is it no mark of Him who suffered, 
that men and women have given their all, even their 
lives, to serve the millions of China and India and 


the oppressed of Africa ? 


IV 


Such must the Church be if we would make her 
live again to our own generation—an institution for 
fellowship and service, meeting the deepest needs 
of human nature. Such has she been in every age, 
when thousands have thronged to her Baptism, 
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and there found the satisfaction of a need not to be 
expressed in words ; when conscious of an individual 
pardon they have assembled with the fellowship 
company to worship their God through Christ. No 
vulgar noise was there, but a solemn hush of rever- 
ence; no obtrusive pulpit met their gaze, but the 
symbols of His passion ; nosermon, however eloquent 
was the object of their assembly ; but the “ fellow- 
ship of kindred souls in Christ, “and Christ was there 
in real presence, and so their deepest needs were met 
and their deepest feelings found adequate expression. 
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The Church—Its Unity 


I 
SincE the first preaching of the Gospel the unity of 
the followers of Christ has been a serious problem. 
We can scarcely doubt that the difficulty of the 
problem was foreshadowed by our Lord’s prayer for 
unity, and we need not therefore wonder at the 
history of the past nineteen centuries. The centre 
of this unity has not always been the same. In the 
beginning it was spontaneous, and centred in the 
koinonia, or fellowship. In the New Testament, as 
we shall see, it becomes less and less spontaneous, and 
finally finds its centre in a number of symbols, or 
ordinances. When we move forward to the Ignatian 
period (¢. 107-117 A.D.) we find that the single Bishop 
in each Church has become the embodiment of the 
unity of the Catholic Church. Then follows the 
long period of the infallible Church, broken at last 
by the Protestant* reformation, which set up in its 
place the infallible Bible. Protestantism as a 
principle can only result in a number of divisions, 
each standing for a single truth, or certain aspects 
of various truths. It can never, therefore, of 1tself, 


t The term “Protestant ” was first used in 1529 in connection with the 
Lutheran princes who made a protestates (merely an affirmation). They claimed 
the jurisdiction in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. It did not at first mean one 
who protested against an abuse. 
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serve as a principle of unification for the Church ; 
though it bears witness to the necessity for the 
maintenance of the fullest possible degree of liberty 
in the re-united Church. The older Protestantism 
in every denomination based its claims upon the 
infallible Bible. Each body claimed to interpret the 
Bible aright, but it was obvious all could not do so and 
differ so widely. ‘There must, then, be faulty 
interpretation somewhere, or otherwise the infallible 
Bible was no sufficient basis for the unity of the 
Church. Faced with this dilemma, Protestantism 
began to abandon the idea of organic unity, and to seek 
for an expression of fellowshipin federation. Sincethe 
days of Sabatier’s book* it has been customary to 
speak of the religions of authority and the religion of 
the spirit, and there can be little doubt that it has 
been too easily assumed that the former are inferior 
to the latter. There were circles where Christian 
unity was discussed, in which to speak in terms of 
authority was equivalent to being ignored ; and some 
echo of this attitude was heard at the Geneva 
Conference of 1920. But, after all, experience 
shows that men demand some form of authority in 
matters of religion, and the real problem is to limit 
the field of this authority. ‘There is really no such 
antithesis as was supposed between authority and 
spirit, and the Protestant Churches are returning 
once more to the idea of organic unity for the Church, 
which unity cannot exist without some measure of 
authority. ‘This is all very evident from the various 
utterances on the subject of unity put forth during 
the past two years, and is perhaps most clearly seen 

t The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, by Auguste Sabatier. 
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in A Compilation of Proposals for Christian Unity, 
published by the Continuation Committee of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order. The 
followers of Jesus Christ are again, as in the New 
Testament period, filled with a passion for unity. 


{I 


It is not necessary, therefore—as it might have 
been a generation ago—to make a plea for the 
desirability of the unity of the Church, but in 
passing it may be well to point out the most striking 
figure descriptive of unity used throughout those 
New Testament writings which are mostly concerned 
with the question. ‘The Church is constantly spoken 
of as the Body of Christ. Just as Christ was incarnate 
in a fleshly Body during His earthly life, so now He 
resides in a real wisible Body—His Church. The 
great object of many of the Pauline writings was to 
maintain the unity of this visible Body. Whatever 
we may desire for the unity of the Church in our day 
we are compelled to confess that the unity for which 
St. Paul, and, later, St. John, were striving was a 
visible unity, zmstitutional in its character. ‘There 
are those who will have nothing to do with an insti- 
tutional religion. They are set for the religion of the 
spirit, as embodied in persons ; but, after all, this is 
sheer individualism. ‘The question in religion, as 
elsewhere, is not what is best for the individual, but 
what is best for the Society ; and whilst it may be 
very beneficial for the individual to be absolutely 
free in his Christian experience, to be bound by no 
Church rules or ordinances, to be subject to no 
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authority outside the realm of his own spirit in its 
contact with God, yet it will be quite impossible 
along these lines to arrive at any organic union of the 
Society of those who believe in Jesus as Lord. Yet 
that such a union is necessary for the good of the 
Society, and the world in general, all are prepared to 
admit. Such a union, to be real can only be 
maintained by visible bonds, which we shall all agree 
must be as few as possible. There must be the 
maximum of liberty with the minimum of authority. 

Again, there can be no real unity of the Body of 
Christ to-day unless it is linked with the Church of 
the past ages, and this means with the Church of 
the first age. We may have a unity of something, 
but it will not be the unity of that Body which He 
came to give. The Church cannot cut herself 
off from her past. It is for this reason, amongst 
others, that the New Testament writings will always 
hold the place of supreme importance. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance for the question of 
unity to-day that we examine the situation in the 
light of those New Testament writings which bear 
on the problem of unity. It is also of importance 
that we recognise the fact that institutions form the 
chief element 1n the continuity of the Christian religion, 
as in a wider sense they are the constant and abiding 
elements in history. The One Body is itself the 
primary institution, but there are others which have 
always been associated with it, and which give it 
its own specific character. These will have to be 
considered in all discussions of unity. To rob the 
Church of these—its specific beliefs, its sacraments, 
its ministry—will be to rob it of its specific character, 
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and any union which leaves these outside will be a 
union of something less than the Church of Christ. 
Even Dr. Bartlet, who, as a Church historian, has 
stood most valiantly for those truths which the 
Protestant movement has enshrined, and who values 
as highly as anybody in the Free Church world 
to-day the religion of the spirit, has said of membership 
in the Church: 


(1) That it is first propagated by the preaching 
of the Word. 
(2) That it is safeguarded by the sacraments. 

(a2) Baptism is the seal of the covenant 
relation of salvation. 

(b) Holy Communion, the Lord’s Supper, 
or the Eucharist, is the sacramental 
means of renewing and deepening 
that relation between God and man. 

3) That membership is expressed and realised 
afresh in public worship. 

(4) That membership is kept pure by discipline. 

(5) That to all of these means of grace a spectal 
ministry is normally requisite, with its 
own form of ordination.” 


III 


We have emphasised the importance of examining 
the New Testament conception of unity. This was © 
emphasised by most speakers at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, but by none with such force and charm as 
Bishop Gore, who said: ‘‘ I want to know whether 


t For this outline of Dr. Bartlet’s position I am mainly indebted to un- 
published lectures, but the same facts may be gathered from Christianity in 
History. 
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we cannot lay aside all the prejudices of our education 
and go back to the beginning and ask ourselves what 
really is the mind of Christ and the intention of 
His first interpreters with regard to the unity of the 
Church. I seem to see in the New Testament an 
ideal of unity which is consistent with that great 
variety which is the home of freedom, but which at 
the same time has Jimzts and laws. It is liberty in 
law. I recognise that as time went on the spirit 
of liberty was lost ; that it was tyranny which brought 
about license by way of reaction. I want to state 
that unity as I find it described in the New 
Testament.’ 

This is not such an easy task as it may seem to 
some, but we may attempt it. We shall have to be 
careful not to do what Dr. Fairburn called “ con- 
structing a past that never was a present.” We 
shall have to get at the standpoint of those who set 
up the Church and its institutions. We stand 
to-day with a completed Church—though more or 
less broken ; and it is so easy for us to see everything 
in the New Testament from this point of view ; 
whereas the New Testament gives a picture of a 
growing Church, purely missionary in its character, — 
being led into all truth under the guidance of an 
Apostolic band, who often discover the working of 
the Spirit in the circumstances of the everyday life 
of the Church. In other words, the Church set up 
on the day of Pentecost is by no means that developed 
Church which we find in those magnificent epistles 
of St. Paul to the Colossians and Ephesians. The 


t Report of the Preliminary Meeting of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, Geneva, 1920, p. 39. 
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Church of Pentecost has many marks of the Church 
of the Ephesian Epistle, but it is the Church in its 
infancy, with a firm belief in the Parousia hope, 
with no fully developed doctrines of either Christo- 
logy or soteriology, with a limited conception of 
the world-wide character of the Gospel message, 
and having experienced no need for a permanent 
ministry. Especially is this idea of development seen 
in connection with the question of unity. The 
conditions of a unified Church are gradually worked 
out in the New Testament, and especially in the 
Pauline writings, as a result of threatened dis- 
integration. Of course we may reject Paul and John 
as interpreters of the mind of Christ on these matters, 
but if we do so we are left without any possible basts 
for organic unity. Neither can we reject them and 
be consistent with the rest of the New Testament, 
and our Lord’s teaching concerning the work to be 
done by His Apostles. The Church of which we 
have a vision must not only be holy and catholic, 
but Apostolic, if it is to be in any sense the Church 
which our Lord Himself came to usher in, and for 
which He lived and died, and rose again. 


IV 


What then do we find in the New Testament ? 
First we find a Church in which unity is a sine qua ~ 
non. ‘There is a perfect horror of division of the 
Body. Our present condition was the very thing 
that the first Christians were concerned to avoid. 
All who endangered the unity of the Church were 
considered a danger to its very existence. Beneath 
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the polemics of the Galatian epistle one can read a 
certain restraint in St. Paul, occasioned by the over- 
ruling passion to maintain the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace. He fights for liberty, but in no 
case must the unity of the Body be destroyed. 
Bishop Gore has well said: ‘‘ In the New Testament 
I do not find anything entitled to call itself member- 
ship of Christ which is not also membership of this 
one visible Society. The one Society would be 
represented by local societies, but each of them was 
the embodiment of the one Catholic Society.’ 

In the earliest ages, portrayed in the early 
chapters of Acts, and to some extent reproduced in 
parts of the Didache, the unity was more or less 
spontaneous. It was the corporate life expressed by 
the term fellowship which prevailed. Dr. Anderson 
Scott has shown what an important part this idea 
of fellowship played in the earliest Christian Church.? 
In these earliest days it is the local Churches which 
figure most prominently and we have to wait till 
later for the idea of the one Body, the universal or 
CatholicChurch. But between theselocal Churches, 
in the earliest stages, there is a bond of union in the 
one Gospel, which centres in the Person and work 
of Jesus, and which finds its expression in certain 
institutional forms. It is not without significance 
that Baptism and the Breaking of the Bread both 
appear prominently in Acts 11. Moreover, in the 
earliest Christian Churches, these institutions, 
including the Church itself, are relative to salvation. 


t Ibid, p. 40. 


2 The Spirit, edited by Canon Streeter, p. 136, also Fellowship in the Spirit, 
by C. A. Scott, M.A., D.D. 
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Baptism is unto the remission of sins and procures the 
adding unto them. ‘The characteristics of those added 
are enumerated. First they continue steadfastly 
in the Apostles’ teaching or doctrine. They are thus 
brought, through their trust in a Personal Redeemer, 
to adopt certain beliefs which are conveyed to them 
by His appointed representatives. Secondly, they 
continue steadfastly in the fellowship, which is 
realised in the social rite of the Breaking of the 
Bread, and common prayers. ‘“‘ And they continued 
steadfastly in the teaching of the Apostles and in the 
fellowship.”* ‘The next two clauses may be regarded 
as standing in apposition with the fellowship, and 
the passage would then conclude, “that is the 
Breaking of the Bread and the prayers.’’* It is 
significant too, that following Westcott and Hort’s 
text, we have, ‘‘ All that believed unto unity had all 
things in common.” As yet the universal Church 
and the local Church in Jerusalem are identical ; 
doctrines are not formulated ; theology is in a fluid 
state ; there is a band of Apostles who are to become 
the missionary ministry of the wider universal 
Church, but there is no local ministry—unless 
indeed we may suppose the Church to be synonymous 
with a group of synagogues which have become 
converted to the new faith, and this is doubtful. 
Yet it is true to say as it would be of a later age, 
“there is no salvation outside the Church” ; the 
Church has a sense of unity which in its future 
expansion it never loses. 


T Acts ii. 42. 
2 See Westcott and Hort’s Text ; also Moffat’s and Weymouth’s translations 
3 Acts ii. 44. 
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Then comes the expansion of Christianity and 
the formation of Churches in various parts of the 
empire. The congregational idea prevails—each 
local assembly is the Church of God—but even here 
there is still the same sense of unity, maintained first 
by the oversight of the Apostolic ministry, and 
secondly by the acceptance by all of certain definite 
beliefs and obedience to certain ordinances. It 
could be said of the Pauline Churches that they 
became imitators of the Churches which were in 
Judea.’ It was not possible for a single individual 
Church to settle points of theology or to interfere 
with those matters of practice which were considered 
as fundamental to the existence of the Church. At 
a very early stage groupings of Churches appear such 
as those in Galatia and Judza, and we have no 
evidence that there was ever more than one Church 
organisation in a single city, though it is entirely 
probable that such a city Church met in a number 
of groups for worship. ‘This is all preparatory to 
the final conception given to us by St. Paul in cosmic 
terms in the Colossian and Ephesian Epistles, where 
local Churches give place to the wider thought of 
the one Body, the holy temple, which includes both 
Jews and Gentiles, who have both been reconciled in 
one Body, the great mystery of the relationship of 
Christ to His Body the Church, the universal Church 
which is everywhere scattered throughout the 
Empire. In the Epistle to the Colossians,* only 
twice does St. Paul use the word Church for a local 
assembly, and in Ephesians, not at all; andin both 
cases as in all his later Epistles from the time of the 

T , Thess. ii. 14. 2 Col. iv. 15 and 16, 
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Roman Epistle—he addresses the letters not to the 
Church or Churches in a certain place, but to the 
saints, the saints and faithful brethren. ‘The term 
Church is almost entirely reserved for the universal 
Body which he calls the one Body. It is the growing 
concern for the unity of this Body—faced with 
disruption through heretical teaching—that we have 
to trace, together with the safeguards which are 
considered essential for its unity. 


V 


There is a temper which says, “‘ We are not 
concerned with St. Paul, nor with the necessary 
conditions of unity which he worked out. We are 
concerned with the conditions necessary for our own 
day.” It is sometimes a hasty temper, and perhaps 
it too readily assumes that there is a fundamental 
difference between the conditions necessary for the 
unity of the Church of St. Paul’s day and the Church 
of our own. True! let us be concerned without 
measure for the unity of the Church of our own day, 
but is it not possible that the conditions of unity dis- 
covered by St. Paul may be the very conditions which 
will operate in our own day: and to produce a 
unity without those conditions may be to produce a 
unity of something less than the Divine Society © 
which is the Body of Christ ? The Church is an 
organism, and there are certain fundamental 
conditions to the life of every organism which never 
change, no matter what minor changes may take 
place in the organism itself. 

Of course, this special temper takes no account, 
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or at least, very little account, of any special task 
assigned to St. Paul or other of the Apostles, or of 
any special guiding in the formative days of the 
Church. Many would demur from any such 
position, but we must meet it on its own ground. 
In order to do this, we shall, before passing on to 
survey the Pauline position revealed in his epistles, 
review briefly the history of division and unity. 
In the first place, division has always been caused by 
Protestantism—that is, by those who have claimed 
the right to protest against abuses, or false beliefs, 
or too stringent organisation, as found in the parent 
body. Even the Roman Church has sometimes 
been protestant. Many times the Protestant has 
been right in his own belief or practice, and some- 
times he has been wrong. As we read history, we 
cannot conceive that the Protestant at various 
stages could have done other than leave the parent 
fold ; and yet we may question what might have been 
if all Protestants in all ages had remained within the 
larger Body, and sought to purify it. On the other 
hand, the parent body sometimes took action, and 
expelled those who protested. Here there was 
nothing for them to do but to submit to the expulsion 
and to teach what they considered to be the truth. 
Whatever may be our views on these episodes in the 
history of the Church; whatever our speculations 
as to what might have been; we cannot but admit 
that the principle of Protestantism carried to 1ts 
extreme can never provide the means of unification. 
If every man, or every group of men, may settle for 
themselves all points of belief and practice, or even 
place their private interpretation on the New 
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Testament Scriptures to justify certain beliefs and 
practices, which they consider essential to the being 
of the Church, it will be quite impossible to arrive 
at a united Church, or to maintain such a united 
Church once it has been formed. ‘This is exactly 
what was done by the various ‘‘ confessions ”’ which 
the Reformation produced, the thirty-nine articles 
of the Church of England, the decrees of the Council 
of Trent; and what is done when any local body 
adopts a trust deed or other set of formularies, which 
impose extra conditions of membership upon those 
who seek co-operation. By this path it seems 
impossible to achieve union. The only logical 
outcome of the principle of absolute Protestantism is, 
in the end, perfect lzberalism—that 1s, that every man 
for himself be allowed to settle all matters of faith 
and practice. However enamoured one may be of 
such a system of liberalism, whatever virtues one 
considers may spring from it, we cannot but see that 
it has no power to produce the visible unity of a 
visible society; and most liberals frankly admit 
that they have no desire for such a visible unity. 


VI 


But Christianity has never in any of its sections 
admitted the principle of absolute freedom from. 
authority, not even in Unitarianism; for if 
intellectual tests have not been raised and made the 
ground of excommunication, ethical tests have. It 
is true that the spirit of our age is to magnify the 
ethical, even sometimes to the extent of making it 
the sum total of life; but whilst we may 
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value to the full the recovery of a keener sense of 
moral values, we must insist that a pure ethic for 
the mass of men is only possible, and can only be 
produced, by a strong belief. Christianity refuses 
to be summed up merely as a system of morals. 
There has always been—there must always be 
—some authoritative basis for the unity of the 
Church. There can be no interference with those 
things which are fundamental to the unity of the 
organism, though there may be the fullest degree 
of liberty and variety on other matters, and the 
fullest possible opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment. Too often the larger body has sought to 
rob men of this liberty; hence the tendency to 
refuse all authority—a tendency which has never 
succeeded in accomplishing the task it set itself. 
In all ages, then, Christianity has guarded itself 
against division by some authoritative principle. 
As we pass outside the New Testament, we see that 
the idea of unity gradually shifts its centre from 
the fellowship to the single Bishop in each City. 
There is nothing strange about this development, 
nothing unreal; in fact, it is very natural when we 
remember that it was the direct result of the many 
inroads of schism through the preaching of false 
doctrine, which began as early as the last quarter of 
the first century, and which came to be still more 
highly developed during the next century ; so that 
we may regard the lovers of unity as being driven 
to adopt the expedient of maintaining that unity 
in the wider Christian Church by urging implicit 
obedience to the single Bishop in each city Church. 
We have not, however, by the time of Ignatius, 
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approached anything like a system of ecclesiasticism ; 
each City Church is still independent, though it 
may listen with some measure of attention to the 
precepts of eminent men outside its own fold. In 
passing, we may say that the unity of the Church 
cannot depend on a single Bishop in a single Church, 
any more than on a rigid system of ecclesiasticism. 
But nevertheless such unity could only be established 
and made safe against the inroads of schism by some 
external means, in an age when guidance which 
came through the charismatic gifts had ceased to be 
evident. 


VII 


Fourteen centuries later—long after the unity 
had become symbolised not in a single Bishop in 
each city, but in a single Bishop for the whole 
Church—following a period of moral and intellectual 
awakening, during which the Western Church had 
striven hard to keep its unity by means which were 
a disgrace to the cause of Christianity, we see the 
full force of the Protestant Reformation working 
itself out. ‘Tyranny had created license, and unity 
was gone. It was inevitable. But what do we see 
in the fold of this very Protestantism ? How far 
is it willing to allow the principle to work? Does 
it lose the passion for unity or shun to use those very 
means to obtain it which had been used against 
itself ? No! instead it at once begins to denounce 
the Church from which it sprang—it is no Church ; 
it is Babylon, the mother of harlots. The true 
Church is only to be found in the followers of the 
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Reformers. Protestantism did not at first develop 
a doctrine of an invisible Church. It held a doctrine 
of the Church as real as that of the Roman Church 
from which it sprang; and once having become 
organised, it sought to guard the unity of the Church 
with no less zeal. Thus we find Luther, when the 
unity of his cause is threatened, instituting a terrible 
massacre of the Anabaptists. No follower of his 
to-day will wish to justify such conduct, though we 
may sympathise with his ardent desire to check the 
progress of that very principle which he himself had 
inaugurated. Again, we may learn much from the 
conduct of Calvin, and his stern repression of heresy, 
even to the burning of Servetus. The history of 
the Church in England tells the same story. Un- 
doubtedly the Roman party excelled in the bitterness 
of their persecutions, but both in the reigns of 
Edward and Elizabeth, the Protestant party were 
not averse to the use of persecution, even unto 
death, to maintain unity. And, later, in the same 
country, we see the same bitter controversy being 
wrought out between two parties of Protestants— 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists on the 
one hand, and the Episcopalians on the other. It 
will not do at this stage to claim that all that the 
Puritan party desired was freedom to worship God as 
they pleased, for when the power came to them in 
the period of the Commonwealth, they refused that 
freedom to others who differed from them. The 
Test Act, the Corporation Act, the Five Mile Act, 
and the Act of Uniformity, which constituted the 
Anglican bid for the restoration of unity, can all be 
matched from the Cromwellian period. Even the 
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Pilgrim Fathers, who left our shores that they might 
secure freedom to worship God as they pleased, 
later refused that very freedom to those who sought 
to dwell amongst them. 

No one to-day, to whatever party he belongs, 
can do anything but deplore the methods of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; but the lesson 
seems plain that men have always found that some 
external forms—some real symbols—are necessary 
to the unity of the Church. It is for this reason that 
these centuries are crammed with confessions of faith, 
formularies, articles of religion, and catechisms, 
intended to guard the unity of each separate 
organisation. We to-day have come to realise that 
these heritages are a real hindrance to the unity of 
the whole Church, but history speaks loudly that we 
cannot do without the thing which they represent— 
some external bonds, some basis of authority forthe 
unity of the Church. We may attempt to ignore 
the warning of history, but it will only be at great 
cost. As long ago as 1911, when the question of 
unity was beginning to assume greater proportions, 
Dr. Sanday warned us in the following words: “ I 
am sure that, where history is ignored, in the long 
run it will have its revenge. After all, there are no 
short cuts in matters of greatest moment. Problems 
must be worked out, and worked out from the very 
beginning.’”* 

What Luther and Calvin were doing for the 
Protestant bodies in the first and second generations 
of their existence, St. Paul and St. John were doing 
for the Church of Christ in its first age, and even apart 


t The Primitive Church and Reunion, by W. Sanday, D.D., F.B.A., p. 29. 
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from any special value we may attach to the work of 
these Apostles—any special authority we may regard 
as residing in them—we suggest that the Apostolic 
safeguards for unity are far superior to the various 
confessions of the sixteenth century or to thedecrees 
of the Council of Trent; and again we may 
emphasise that to reject the New ‘Testament 
authority on this matter amounts to leaving us 
without any hope whatever of real unity. Thus 
we are driven back upon the Pauline epistles, where 
we see a definite safeguarding of the unity of the 
Body of Christ along three lines: (a) theauthority 
of a common faith; (b) the obligation of two 
common sacraments; (¢) the recognition of a 
common ministry. Dr. Gore, in a speech at the 
Geneva Conference, 1920, summed up the matter 
thus: ‘“ There was not a variety of societies. The 
divine discipline brought to bear on the tendencies 
and varieties of human temperament consisted in 
the obligation of membership in the one visible 
society, and submission to its authority. There 
was first the common faith. In time it was moreor 
less elaborated, but from the first it was there in 
principle. The authority of the common faith 
was for St. Paul and St. John the sine qua non in the 
matter of fellowship. Secondly, there was the 
obligation of sacraments, for the essence of a 
sacrament was this—it was a means of divine grace, 
but at the same time a social ceremony, wherein was 
expressed this principle, that the fellowship with 
God was nowhere to be attained and maintained 
except in the fellowship of the brethren. Thirdly, 
there was the divinely commissioned ministry, the 
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obligation to adhere to which both in its ministry 
of the Word and its ministry of the sacraments was 
again to be the divine discipline upon the universally 
disruptive tendencies of human nature, as regards 
both nations and individuals.’’* 


VIII 


We come now to the Pauline literature itself, 
and the theological world meets us with a number of 
conflicting interpretations of St. Paul; but we live 
in a day when light is emerging. Within the last two 
years we have received two expositions of St. Paul 
from men as wide apart as Professor Robertson, of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and 
Professor Bacon, of Yale, who embodies in his book 
lectures delivered to Unitarian students.” It is 
becoming more and more impossible for scholars to 
hold the once popular Protestant view that St. Paul 
can be summed up in his antinomianism, and that 
he stands as the champion of liberty and freedom as 
opposed to Jaw and the principle of authority. Nor 
is it possible to associate with St. Paul’s full teaching 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone. It is 
now admitted by Protestant scholars of all schools 
that the real Paul is not to be found in his polemical 
writings against the Judaising party, but that he was 
something more than an anti-legalist. Mr. Nathaniel 
Micklem, who edits the ‘ Christian Revolutionary 


* Report of the Preliminary Meeting of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, Geneva, 1920, p. 40. 


2 Fesus and Paul, by B. W. Bacon, D.D.; Paul the Interpreter of Christ, 
by A. T. Robertson, D.D., LL.D. 
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Series ”’ is not afraid to say, ‘‘ It seems clear, however, 
that Paul was in some sense what we should call a 
sacramentalist.’”* 

It is interesting to note the development of 
thought in the Protestant field with regard to St. 
Paul. From the days of Luther, who took up the 
work of Augustine, St. Paul was more or less the 
preacher of liberty, an anti-legalist, and a teacher 
of justification by faith. With the rise of the 
Tubingen school, under Baur, this influence led to 
the rejection of all but four epistles as genuinely 
Pauline. But criticism has moved far from those 
days. Even within that generation it became 
apparent to leading scholars that St. Paul was not 
this one-sided figure whose sole work was a polemic 
against Jewish legalism. ‘The four epistles accepted 
by Baur himself revealed a different figure, and 
there could be no reason against accepting the later 
prison epistles, which represent the more constructive 
side of St. Paul’swork. ‘To-day an increasing number 
of scholars accept the whole Pauline canon, and all 
but the hypercritical school accept the once doubted 
epistles of Colossians and Ephesians. Professor 
Robertson still looks upon St. Paul in the old way, 
and others still admire him as the champion of 
“those who can never satisfy themselves with 
institutional or legal religion,”’* but the real Paul as 
known to-day, both from his former and later 
epistles, is a vastly different figure. As Professor 
Bacon says, ‘‘ Christianity was to Paul the Way of 
justification or peace with God, which he saw 


1 A First Century Letter, by N. Micklem, M.A., p. 67. 
2 The Meaning of Paul for To-day, by C. H. Dodd, M.A,, p. 29. 
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symbolised in the two primitive observances of 
baptism and the supper.’”” 

As a result of this new picture—the only true 
one which can be drawn from the Pauline writings 
—there has arisen in recent times a school of liberal 
Protestants who in effect regard St. Paul as giving 
Christianity a turn in the wrong direction. He is 
the offender against the Gospel of Jesus, and he offends 
by introducing into Christianity the mysticism, ideas, 
and practices of the Greek mystery cults, thereby 
producing an institutional religion, with its central 
doctrine of the Atonement. St. Paul is there- 
fore rejected, and the cry is “‘ Back to Jesus and the 
ethical Gospel of Galilee.” It may seem strange, but 
it is of real value, that the answer to all this is being 
received not only from Catholic scholars, but from 
the Unitarian and liberal schools represented by such 
men as Dr. Mellone and Professor Bacon. Professor 
Bacon, in his latest book,is concerned to show that the 
Gospel of the Atonement, with its attendant ordin- 
ances, did not originate with St. Paul, but was what. 
he saw in the dayswhen he persecuted Christianity. 
I cannot do better than quote some of his most 
striking passages. ‘‘ This ‘gospel,’ so far as it found 
visible expression, was embodied, after the manner 
of ancient religion, not in books, but in symbolic 
ritual. Christianity consisted in the ordinances 
and their interpretation.” * “‘ What Saul the perse- © 
cutor saw and resented in the spreading sect was a 
new loyalty. It was attested by baptism, a new 
sacramentum, a ritual act of self-dedication whose 
significance was renewed by a frequently repeated 

t Fesus and Paul, by B. W. Bacon, D.D., p. 83. 2 Ibid, p. 7. 
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memorial act of fellowship. The Nazarenes or 
Christians were people who practised the rites of 
baptism and the Supper. The latter, a token of 
their ‘communion’ or ‘partnership,’ as they 
called it, came from the very hand and voice of Jesus 
Himself, on the night of His delivering up to the 
cross.”"* ‘‘ Not books then, but these two observ- 
ances form the true Ur-evangelium.’* Having 
proved that St. Paul found the Gospel—which he is 
accused of inventing—ready to hand, Professor 
Bacon goes on to deal with the desire for an ethical 
Gospel. “We have to-day a group of religious 
leaders in whom the prophetic and ethical motive 
predominates over the mystical and sacerdotal. 
These raise the cry, ‘ We have had too much of Paul, 
too much of individual salvation. Social salvation 
is the need of our times. Back to Jesus and the 
Sermon on the Mount.’”’’ ‘Back to Jesus”? Yes! 
but Jesus did not stand still. He was a Prophet in 
Galilee. He was a Son of David, and Son of Man 
in the appeal to Jerusalem. He was a Mediator 
and Intercessor with God, when He passed within 
the veil of the temple not built with hands. Paul 
is our earliest witness, and Paul has already deter- 
mined to know no Christ save a Christ not after 
the flesh. Had he done otherwise Christianity 
would not have survived its generation. . . . If 
our teacher is to be the eternal Logos of God, who 
leads into all truth ; if it is the Creator Spiritus of 
the cosmos of soul-life who is to take of the things 
of Christ and interpret them to us, we shall need to 
take a leaf from the book of Paul and of the great 
ae 71 Fae ly 2 Ibid, p. 9. 3 Ibid, p. 55. 
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Ephesian evangelist, learning to look at things from 
the point of view of the Eternal.”* Could anything 
be more trenchant against the false estimate which 
has been placed on St. Paul, and the tendency to 
neglect the Pauline interpretation of Christianity, 
coming as it does from the extreme left of the 
Protestant school ? 


IX 


Already it has been stated that St. Paul’s safe- 
guards for unity were three in number: (1) The 
two primitive ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, which form part of the Gospel he received, 
and which we have seen closely connected with unity 
in Acts ii.; (2) the faith; (3) a ministry which is 
accepted throughout the whole Church. Weshall 
see that this is the order of their working out as he 
finds himself compelled to battle with the growing © 
tendency towards division. 

The earliest epistle which deals definitely with 
division is the first to the Corinthians, and it is well 
at the outset to note St. Paul’s positive horror of 
anything like schism in the Body of Christ. In one 
single passage in his earlier writings we have met 
the expression which henceforth is to become his 
key-word for unity, ‘‘ the Body of Christ,’’? but in 
this epistle we meet with the expression constantly, | 
as we do in the later Ephesian epistle. ‘This in itself 
ought to have been sufficient warning against 
building on St. Paul the doctrines of spiritual unity 
and the invisible Church. St. Paul’s idea of unity in 


t Ibid, p. 57. 2 Rom. xii. 5. 
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1 Corinthians is certainly organic, and he denounces 
in unmeasured terms those who seek to destroy this 
unity: “‘ For ye are yet carnal: for whereas there 1s 
among ‘you jealousy and strife, are ye not carnal, and 
walk after the manner of men?’*; and again, 
“Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If 
any man destroy the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.””? 

It is impossible to read this epistle without 
discovering that St. Paul finds the unity he seeks to 
preserve symbolised in the two primitive ordinances 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It is true they 
are ‘to speak the same things and to be perfected 
together in the same mind,’ but to St. Paul there stand 
two great barriers to schism. How could they be 
divided when they recalled their Baptism into the 
one Name, in which alone there was salvation ? 
How could they quarrel when they frequently had 
portrayed to them that one Body through which 
salvation had been procured, which Body they were ? 
There is real significance in the part which Baptism 
and the Supper play in this epistle. Had Paul 
been crucified for them, or had they been baptised 
into the name of Paul? Even Israel had drunk of 
the spiritual rock, Christ, and been baptised unto 
Moses, and so were one unit, one nation.* And they, 
the Corinthians, by one Spirit had all been baptised 
into one Body. Had they forgotten, too, that the 
bread which they broke was a communion of the 

T 1 Cor. iii. 3; see also Appendix A. 2° y Cory 113,16. 
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Body of Christ, and that they, being many wereone 
bread, one body through the very act of their 
sharing the one bread ? 


xX 


Dr. Gilkey, an American Presbyterian, says, 
“‘ Visible unity is the true expression of an all- 
pervading love, and spiritual unity,”’* and this is 
what St. Paul must have felt when writing his 
Corinthian letter. There could be no spiritual 
unity unless it expressed itself in a visible way. It 
is unfair to regard wisible unity as something lower 
than spiritual unity, or as a denial of spiritual unity. 
It is true, visible unity may be artificial, and then it 
is no real unity—that is, there may be visible unity 
without spiritual unity, but there cannot be spiritual 
unity without visible unity, for visible unity is the 
true expression of spiritual unity. Thus St. Paul 
sees in the two ordinances, which were not only 
means of grace, but social rites expressive of the 
koinonta, a perpetual barrier to the existence of that 
type of non-social Christianity which boasted in 
the possession of a superior gnosis, and was marked, 
as we know later from St. John, by an absence of love 
of the brethren. It is for this reason we find the 
emphasis on love aswe haveitin the famous thirteenth 
chapter. 

But St. Paul also realised what Dr. Gilkey has 
expressed when he says, “* Jesus’ ideal is for visible 
unity, because it is the only kind that is effective in 
leading the world to believe on Him and in His 


* Christian Union Quarterly, October, 1921, p. III. 
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Father’s love for His children’*; and thus he 
points out that the divisions and factions were made 
manifest in their eating of the Lord’s Supper,* the 
very ordinance which should have been an act of 
fellowship, or unity. He is quite definite that so 
long as the division exists it is not possible to eat the 
Lord’s Supper ; there can be no true celebration, for 
there is no real discrimination of the Lord’s Body. 
The strength of his feeling about the matter is shown 
by the language he uses: “‘ For he that eateth and 
drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment unto himself if 
he discriminate not the body.”> It is useless to argue 
that St. Paul was indifferent to the visible unity of the 
Church, even at this early stage, when he wrote to 
a single local Church where disruptive tendencies 
were already at work. It is also significant that in 
this Church there was an endowment of the 
charismata superior to anything found elsewhere, 
and yet St. Paul places small store on these spiritual 
outpourings, as compared with abiding faith, hope 
and love. There may have been abundance of gifts, 
any amount of display of ecstatic conditions, but if 
when they came together to “ break the bread ”’ it 
was impossible to discern the Body ; if there was no 
display of that love which found its expression in the 
fellowship, and so showed to the world a visible 
unity, what did it avail? ‘The Corinthians were in 
danger of being satisfied with a low conception of the 
Church, but St. Paul was travelling forward to the 
position we shall next survey in the Colossian and 
Ephesian epistles, and the Church at Corinth must 
be brought into line. Harnack long ago summed up 


T Jbid, p. 111. *iCor, at z 3 1 Cor. xi. 29. 
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the whole matter in the following suggestive words. 
“ ‘The conception of the Church originally contained 
no authoritative element; but every spiritual 
entity which presents itself as a society, partly ideal 
and partly real, contains within itself from the 
beginning such an element; it is ‘ prior to’ the 
individual ; it has its traditions and ordinances, its 
special powers and organisation. These are 
authoritative ; in addition it supports the individual 
and at the same time assures him of the validity of 
that to which it bears witness.’’* 


XI 


We pass now to the later Epistles of Colossians 
and Ephesians, the latter the crown of St. Paul’s 
work ; and here we find Christianity stated in cosmic 
terms—the Gospel was to be preached tn all creation 
under heaven; it is the mystery of God and the 
mystery of Christ. Moreover, it is the only unifying 
principle for the nations ; there can be no Greek and 
Few, circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman and freeman: but Christ 1s all 
and in all. But this is to come about through the 
Church, which is now catholic or universal: He ts 
the Head of the Body, the Church : who ts the beginning 
and first-born from the dead ; that in all things he 
might have the pre-eminence. 

To the Colossians he emphasises that their 
reconciliation is in the body of His flesh through death, 
but they can only be presented holy and without 


T Constitution and Law of the Church, by Adolph Harnack, p. 16. 
2 Col. 13522. 
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blemish if they continue in the faith grounded and 
steadfast." There must be unity in the faith, what- 
ever this may include. There is here at least a 
principle of authority. Further down he speaks of 
being with them in spirit, joying and beholding 
their order, and the steadfastness of their faith in 
Christ.2 Therewas then in the Colossian Church a 
certain order, which St. Paul saw fit to commend— 
an outward and visible sign of that spiritual unity 
which was essential to His Body,theChurch. Again, 
speaking of the tendency to disruption—and it must 
be remembered that the whole epistle is framed in 
this fear, lest the Body of Christ be rent—he goes 
on to refer to that which we have already seen in 
the Corinthian epistle was considered by him as a 
unifying principle, their Baptism, by which they 
had come into real relationship with the death of 
Christ, which with St. Paul is the sole unifying 
principle of the nations. ‘Thus in Colosse there 
were marks of unity, visible to those who brought 
the message to St. Paul in prison—they belonged to 
the universal Church ; for they had all been baptised 
into His death, they held the faith, and they 
possessed a certain order. 


XII 


The Ephesian epistle has well been styled the 
*¢ Epistle of Unity,”’ and this is all the more important 
if we regard it—and there is every reason for so 
doing—as having been written for general circulation 
to anumber of local communities. His Body, given 
2 Col. i..23. 2°Col, its 6 3 Col. ii. 12. 
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on the Cross, is again set forth as the unifying principle 
between Jews and Gentiles; and again this unity 
is to come through the one Body—the Church ; and 
this Church is not only to show the manifold wisdom 
of God in the world, but also to principalities and 
powers in heavenly places.* God’s glory is to be 
wrought out not only in Christ Jesus, but in the 
Church. Seeing that this high doctrine of the 
Church is true—the Church now carrying on the 
principle of incarnation and linking up earth with 
heaven—they must walk “ worthily of the calling 
wherewith they were called, with all lowliness and 
meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one another 
in love; giving diligence to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” ‘Then comes the 
seven-fold unity. ‘They had all one hope, vividly 
portrayed in the Lord’s Supper, linking them with 
heaven, as did also the one Spirit, where was the 
one Lord. Just as there was one God, who was 
over all, and through all, and in all, so there was one 
Body, and this was built on the one faith, and made 
manifest by the one Baptism. Lower down in this 
classic chapter he surveys the ministry of the Body, 
and maintains that its purpose is unifying. As in 
Colossians, unity is to be manifest in an adherence 
to the one faith; by the possession of a certain 
order which is seen in acknowledging a God-given . 
ministry ; and is to be sealed by the one Baptism 
through which they had all passed into the one 
Body. As Professor Bacon says; “It is not a 
speculative but a practical interest that leads Paul 
to supplement Colossians by the great parallel 
t Eph. iii. ro. 2 Eph. iv. 1-4. 
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epistle on the Unity of the Spirit. . . . Itisa 
practical interest, which leads him to set forth how 
the possession of one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
is the world’s real hope of order and peace. 

There may be those who can conceive of Christianity 
as the mere following of a high moral example. As 
for myself, I see not howitis possiblefor Christianity 
to be a world-religion (or indeed to be a religion at 
all) unless the Spirit of Christ, into which our own 
personality is merged in a self-dedication answering 
to His own, be nothing less than the eternal Spirit 
of the Creator and Father of all, the Spirit of 
righteousness and love. For in all the cosmos of 
life to which our sense extends there is but one 
body, and one ordering and redeeming Spirit, even 
as we were called in one hope of our calling. There 
is one Lord to whom all loyalty is due, one faith, one 
baptism. ‘There is one God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in all. In this 
unity of the eternal Spirit lies our eternal Gospel of 


peace.’”* 


XIt 


We have seen then, the spiritual unity for 
which St. Paul wrought in real earnest, originally 
born of that spontaneity which expressed itself in 
the fellowship, establishing itself and making itself 
permanent against the inroads of schism, and 
expressing itself in three definite symbols—visible 
marks of a spiritual unity within—(a) the faith which 
was accepted by all, (d) the mzmistry which was 

t Fesus and Paul, by B. W. Bacon, D.D., p. 135. 
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everywhere valid, (c) the sacraments, which were 
everywhere observed ; and if we pass outside St. 
Paul we find nothing to contradict this. Indeed, 
this work of St. Paul is the only explanation of what 
we find thirty years later in the Johannine literature. 
We shall briefly consider each of these visible marks 
of unity, reserving fuller treatment for special 
chapters later. 

The faith is already, with St. Paul, something 
distinct from faith—an attitude of mind in the 
believer. Its content is hinted at in a comprehensive 
way when the Corinthians are exhorted to speak the 
same things’; but in Colossians and Ephesians we 
have the faith and one faith. In the Pastoral epistles 
it is the sound doctrine, the faith, the mystery of the 
faith, the words of the faith, the good doctrine, the 
deposit, the pattern of sound words, and the good 
deposit. In Jude it is the faith once and for all 
delivered unto the saints. Whatever this faith was, 
it could certainly be expressed in some definite 
form or symbol, and the Christians of the first 
century must have understood what was meant by 
it. It must in some way or other have referred to 
the cardinal facts of the Gospel, and was certainly 
used as a test in rejecting those who were causing 
division in the Church, and as a bond between those 
in all parts of the Empire, who owned allegiance to - 
Jesus as crucified and exalted to be the One Mediator. 
Was it in the form of a statement, or a creed, or a 
covenant (shema)? If the latter, then it was an 
oath of allegiance, and corresponded to the baptismal 
confession, “‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 


= 1 Cor. i. 10, 
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living God.” But whatever it was, it represented 
some basis of authority, and such authority there 
must be if there is to be a united Church, which is 
the Church of Christ. Some bodies have tried to 
make the faith include more, others less, and so what 
was intended as a principle of unity has become a 
source of division ; but this is so with all the marks 
of unity. This need not alarm us; for it is first, 
with the marks of unity, that it is possible for division 
to take place. Before the Church can be united the 
content of the faith will have to be settled, but we 
are not here contending for the content, but for the 
thing itself—this principle of authority which is 
necessary to organic unity. 

The ministry is another divisive factor in present- 
day Church problems. There is no doubt that in 
Apostolic times some permanent form of ministry 
was evolved. This had been preceded during the 
New Testament age, by a special form of ministry, 
both charismatic and missionary. But the New 
Testament itself bears witness to the fact that the 
permanent ministry was already in being. ‘That the 
ministry was considered by St. Paul as essential to the 
unity of the Church we have seen from the Colossian 
and Ephesian epistles; but the fact is brought out 
still more clearly in the Pastorals, where schism has 
evidently assumed larger proportions, and St. Paul, 
recognising the inevitability of the nearness of his 
own end, sends delegates to complete the organisation 
of certain local Churches. Indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine a unified Church with varying systems of 
ministry, each depending for its validity upon its 
own special theory of the ministry. Whatever the 
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theory is—that of Plymouth Brethrenism, or Roman 
Catholicism, or something in between—there must 
be a ministry which is recognised in every part of 
the united body. 

The sacraments, again, more than the faith and the 
ministry, divide the followers of Christ, and this 
perhaps because, of all the marks of unity, they are 
the most objective. But they were the Church’s 
first centre of unity, as we have shown, and every- 
where to-day where schemes of union are being drawn 
up, it is laid down that the two ordinances are to be 
accepted. Here are two visible symbols of unity— 
the one Baptism and the Supper—and there can be 
no real unity until the outstanding questions 
concerning them have been settled. There are 
differences of practice and differences of interpreta- 
tion, and we must frankly and courageously admit 
these difficulties. | No good can come of ignoring 
them—the only way is to solve them. Moreover, 
the spirit which says, ‘‘ Why trouble about such 
things as Baptism and the Communion ?”’ is seen 
at once to be a spirit which seeks to loose the Church 
from the bonds of its past history, and in so doing 
it will find that it has lost the Church. 


XIV 


And now it remains for all the followers of Christ 
to face the facts. There are differences, and 
serious differences, but we may take courage and 
thank God that there is a feeling after unity. No 
one now seeks to justify the divided state of 
Christianity. On the other hand, there is a tendency 
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to ignore differences, instead of meeting the 
difficulties to which they give rise. Dr. Sanday 
recognised this as long ago as 1911, and gave a note 
of warning. ‘“‘ These differences constitute a real 
barrier that is not to be removed by any short and 
easy process . . . the sacrifice of that which is 
distinctive is often just the sacrifice of that which is 
in a sense most valuable, of the special contribution 
which the Church or society has to make to the 
fulness of the stature of the Body of Christ.”* In 
closing I am conscious of a certain type of objection 
which will be raised to the statement I have set forth, 
and I cannot do better in recognising it than quote 
the words of Bishop Gore: “I know quite well 
that any statement of this kind raises in the minds of 
people old objections against material conditions of 
spiritual grace, and I repudiate the involved 
imputation. [I am sure that the healthiness of the 
Church has always consisted in keeping the moral 
and spiritual considerations the primary ones, and 
I think that the greatest of all the sins and failures 
of the Christian Church has been that it has allowed 
Hellenic and Roman and nationalist influences, 
either purely intellectual or purely ecclesiastical, or 
Erastian conditions, to assume the dominance; and 
people have thought of being a Church under some 
other terms than that of following the life of God. 
And I am quite sure that, after all, Christianity 1s 
first of all the Word of Life and the Way. The 
Church is never sound unless the thing which is 
most prominent is the moral obligation, and all the 
various expedients, the dodging people into heaven 

< The Primitive Church and Reunion, by W. Sanday, D.D., F.B.A., p. 33. 
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without serious moral discipline, are the degradation 
of Christianity. Nevertheless, you always come 
back to this; there is no possibility of maintaining 
the unity of the Church unless you are prepared 
to accept the necessity of positive conditions of 
creed, sacraments, ministry, which are the external 
framework or backbone necessary to hold the 
spiritual order together. Otherwise the old effect 
will continually be reproduced. The disruptive 
tendencies will continually assert themselves and 
you will get vague expressions of unity, but absolute 
failure to have anything in the world which can 
believe and act together.’’* 


T Report of the Preliminary Meeting of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, Geneva, 1920, p. 42. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Church—Its Faith? 


Tue Christian world of to-day presents us with four 
main attitudes towards creed. These attitudes 
in the main correspond to definite divisions within 
the Church, though in the case of the first it is 
perhaps more true to say that it cuts across existing 
divisions rather than stands as a mark of division 
itself. (1) There are those who decry any intellectual 
tests or creeds. This group generally stresses the 
life as opposed to belief, and many within it are in 
favour of an ethical creed of some sort. (2) There is 
a group represented by several Protestant bodies 
who cry, “ No creed but the Bible.” This group 
generally speaks of creeds as ‘‘ Man-made” in 
opposition to the Scriptures which they regard as 
“¢ God-made.” (3) Anumber of Churches, including 
all so-called Catholic Churches, and some Protestant, 
which accept either the Apostles’ or Nicene Creed 
as a full statement of faith. (4) A group which 
regards the simple confession “‘ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God ” as a sufficient ground 
for union. All these groups were represented at 
the Geneva Conference in 1920, when the matter 
of creed was discussed; and during the recent 
T See also Appendix B. 
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discussion in the press they have again emerged. 
Another shade of opinion was also expressed at 
Geneva by some who recognise that a creed or 
statement of faith is necessary, but that it cannot be 
one of a past age, but must be produced by the 
Church of to-day—neither when produced can it 
be considered as binding on a future age. The 
Church they claim must be trusted to formulate 
its own creed, or at least to adjust its creeds to the 
requirements of each new age. This is not an 
opinion confined to Protestants, but there are some 
liberal Catholics who would go so far. We need not 
assign a separate class to this body of opinion, for we 
shall discuss it in connection with the Nicene Creed. 


I 


First we turn to the claim that the Church should 
be creedless. There can be little doubt that this 
claim is due to the reaction from stringent intellectual 
tests made by the multitudinous creeds, confessions 
and formularies produced by the Reformation age, 
both within the Roman Church and the separated 
bodies. Such formularies as the Tridentine Decrees, 
the Augsburg and Westminster Confessions, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, to say nothing of the numerous 
Catechisms, some of which arose later, form a barrier 
of tremendous proportion to intellectual progress. 
With this class of creeds and confessions must be 
placed all documents connected with trust deeds 
and the holding of property, and all “ unwritten ” 
creeds—sometimes more stringent in their out- 
working than written ones—possessed by bodies which 
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claim to have no creed but the Bible. Creeds of 
this description are an intolerable burden, too heavy 
for the growing mind of man. With all our 
veneration for the past, with the most exaggerated 
sense of the worth of historic continuity, we cannot 
consent to be bound and limited by even the best 
thought of our forefathers in the way that these 
creeds have sought to limit us. 

And so the pendulum has swung the other way, 
and men are crying out for the removal of all 
intellectual tests. ‘This cry is often found associated 
with the critical views of the Liberal Protestant 
School. Salvation is only to be found in Christ— 
the Apostles and Apostolic Church blundered—and 
Christ was a teacher of ethics, not of theology. No 
man will be condemned for his beliefs, they say, but 
only for his conduct. The only real test is the 
Sermon on the Mount: “ Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye did 
it unto Me.”* Apart from the soundness or 
unsoundness of this critical position—and this has 
been discussed elsewhere*—we may ask is it possible 
to draw such a fine distinction between belief and 
conduct ? Can wedivorce them inthis way ? And 
again, while recognising to the full the value of this 
stressing of conduct and the reality arrived at by 
insisting on this side of Christ’s teaching—a side, 
however, which is not neglected in Apostolic 
Christianity, but which later, unfortunately, was 
overshadowed and almost lost sight of—we may 
remind ourselves that we are not solely concerned 

T Matt. xxv. 40. 
2 See Fesus and Paul, by B. W. Bacon, D.D., also Chap. 1. 
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with the question of the relative values of creed and 
practice, but the question of what is essential as a 
foundation for the re-united Church. Shall we 
ever get a united Church without a united belief 
and some basis of dogma however small it may be? 
And if we had such a Church, would it in any sense 
be Christian ? These are questions which we must 
keep before us. 

Professor Bacon has dealt most trenchantly with 
this attitude towards creed. In his Fesus and Paul* 
he speaks of the rejection, by Liberal Protestants, 
of St. Paul with his doctrine of individual salvation, 
and of their desire for a simple humanitarian Gospel 
devoid of all dogma, and claims that Christianity is 
more than a system of ethics: that it contains 
mystical as well as moral elements. ‘“‘ We have 
many brilliant scholars (I have already mentioned 
Arnold Meyer of Zurich, and might now add the 
lamented William Wrede) in whose view the new faith 
incurred a loss that quite outweighed the gain when 
it secured as its chief interpreter to the Greek 
speaking world Saul of Tarsus, the converted scribe 
and sanhedrist. Back to Jesus is the cry. Back to 
the simple doctrine of the Prophet of Nazareth. 
Genuine Christianity is the monotheistic humani- 
tarianism of the prophets stripped of its temporal 
and racial limitations.”*? After summing up the 
position thus, Professor Bacon goes on to criticise 
it. ‘* But if our teacher is to be the eternal Logos 
of God who leads into all truth—if it is the Creator 
Spiritus of the cosmos of soul-life who is to take 

t Fesus and Paul, by B. W. Bacon, D.D., p. 55. 
2 Ibid, p. 56. 
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of the things of Christ and interpret them to us; 
then we shall need to take a leaf from the book of 
Paul and of the great Ephesian evangelist, learning to 
look at things from the point of view of the Eternal.’”? 
There is, no doubt, something refreshing in all this 
stressing of the ethical as opposed to the old 
evangelical cry—too often still heard—‘ only 
believe ” in the sense of “‘ give an intellectual assent.” 
Often we have felt stirred to make the reply of 
James. ‘“ The devils believe, but it only causes 
them to tremble.” Yet, granting this, and recog- 
nising to the full that the position has come about 
through an overstressing of intellectual assent to 
such an extent that it was divorced from conduct, 
is it true to say that this ethical position does away 
with intellectual assent ? Professor Bacon has 
shown that it doesnot. ‘The assent it demands may 
be negative, but it is none the less intellectual. It 
is really a denial that the intellect can under any 
guidance formulate even relative truth on the 
subject of God, and His relation to the universe. 

Can we divorce creed and conduct in this way? 
And if we can, would it be possible to hold together 
in any corporate body which might be called a 
Church, men of no creed at all and men of any 
creed ? Is there any guarantee of conduct apart 
from belief ? Allegiance to the ethical standards of 
Jesus is not possible apart from some kind of belief 
about His Person. Why not the ethical standards 
of Plato, or Aristotle, or Mahomed?) Why Christ ? 
There must be some authority in His Person—some 
objective authority—to compel obedience to His 

t Ibid, Pp. 57. 
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ethical code. If there is not, and obedience is only 
due because of the appeal the code makes to our 
inner self, then there is no guarantee that it will 
make this appeal to any but a limited number, and 
the vision of a united Church is hopeless. What 
man, poor or rich, living the life of extreme self- 
seeking, steeped in the worst vice, has ever been won 
to a redemption life by the preaching of an ethical 
code appealing to an inner self ? For men living a 
life of seclusion the appeal may come with some 
force, but such men are only a minority, and even 
then the ethical way apart from mystical union 
with Christ, can only in the ultimate lead to 
Pharisaism. It does seem that this attempt to 
divorce conduct from belief is something of a “* text- 
book”? exercise and has no reality in actual life. 
Balfour emphasises this union of belief and conduct 
when he says, “ No unification of belief can be 
practically adequate which does not include ethical 
beliefs as well as scientific ones ; nor which refuses 
to count among its ethical beliefs, not merely those 
which have immediate reference to moral commands, 
but those also which make possible moral sentiments, 
ideals, and aspirations, and which satisfy our ethical 
needs. Any system which when worked out to its 
legitimate issues, fails to effect this object, can 
afford no permanent habitation for the spirit of 
man." Heishere speaking of the opposite tendency 
to that with which we are dealing, but his words 
serve to show how belief and conduct are inseparable 
in any system—religious or otherwise. 

It is not fair to overstress statistics, yet we 

1 Foundations of Belief, by A. J. Balfour, p. 356. (Italics mine.) 
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cannot close our eyes to the fact that in Roman 
Catholic Ireland, where a certain religious dogma 
about birth is stressed, the number of illegitimate 
births is 2.5 per cent., whilst in Protestant Ireland, 
where such a belief is not so definitely a matter of 
creed, the number is 3.7 per cent.; in England 4.3 ; 

Wales, 5.4; and Scotland 7.29 per cent. !7 
Pre-war figures are also available for Germany 
and Mr. L. Pullan summed the matter up thus in 
1907: ‘“‘ As for Germany, one of the first things 
likely to arrest the thoughts of an inquirer into the 
state of German religion is that throughout Germany 
the proportion both of illegitimate births and of 
suicides is higher in Protestant districts than in 
Roman Catholic districts. Protestantism is honey- 
combed with Rationalism, and the sense of moral 
obligation is weaker. . . . The fact that in 
Germany Protestantism is not the religion of the best 
moral character, in spite of all its advantages, does 
surely suggest a very real connection between a 
definite creed and a good character.’”* We are not 
here wishing to stress the merits of Catholicism as 
opposed to Protestantism, or to suggest that the 
former necessarily results in a higher moral life; such 
a contention would be absurd. Protestantism has 
been as dogmatic as Catholicism in the past, but the 
last fifty years have seen a loosening of the hold on 
dogma in Protestant circles, and that loosening has 
to some extent affected the conduct of its adherents. 
It will be argued that the Society of Friends has 
never stressed dogma, and yet its ethical standards 

t Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII, p. 105. 

2 New Testament Criticism, by L. Pullan, M.A., p. 34. 
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have been high, and this we shall readily admit ; 
but Quakerism has always been somewhat esoteric. 
It has never been the religion of the masses. Now 
Christianity was never esoteric, and to-day we have 
to deal not with special people, but with ordinary 
men and women, and to ask, ‘‘ What will happen in 
the realm of morals if we deny to dogma any place 
at hall i)? 

Some in this school are not so definite in their 
agitation against creed as the Liberal Protestant 
wing. ‘They vaguely stress morals even to the 
extent of formulating an ethical creed, but they 
are not quite definite on the relationship between 
belief and conduct. A _ representative of this 
school, writing in the Modern Churchman for 
November, 1921, says, ‘‘ Nowadays it is recognised 
as a matter of actual experience that it is quite 
possible for a person to be extremely orthodox, and 
yet to lack that love which is the only true indication 
of effective Christian belief.”* Exactly! but this 
is no argument against belief in certain dogmas 
being necessary. On the other hand, it shows the 
result of any divorcing of belief from conduct, and 
our argument is that belief is necessary as a basis 
of conduct not that conduct necessarily follows 
intellectual assent. No one wishes to make creed 
the test of a man’s life; but is the life possible 
unless impelled by belief ? The question is, do we 
get action—moral action—without belief of some 
sort? The libertinism of a certain class of gnostics 
and the asceticism of another class, were both 
founded upon a dualistic conception of the universe, 


* Modern Churchman, November, 1921, p- 439- 
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and there is no document like the one written to 
counteract this, which so stresses the relationship 
between belief and conduct.* The article in the 
Modern Churchman concludes: ‘‘ It is obvious that 
there will have to be some agreement as to what we 
do believe, and some statement of that belief, and there 
seems no very good reason why it should not include 
belief in God’s purpose for us and our work,’’* and 
then goes on to suggest a creed which implies but 
does not affirm the Lordship of Jesus and consists 
mainly of ethical generalisations. But what good 
are ethical generalisations? ‘They are capable of 
interpretation in a dozen ways and can never have 
any cementing value. As to the creed being an 
ethical code, we have only to exercise a little 
imagination to realise how divisive it would be. 
Theology is bad enough! A code of moral laws 
drawn up by an ecumenical council of the Christian 
Church would be little less than explosive in its 
effects. Surely if we want an ethical creed we could 
not do better than take the Sermon on the Mount, 
although this would involve a series of critical 
considerations; and beyond this the Sermon on 
the Mount hasreally a theological basis, for it is bound 
up with a new conception of God, and depends for 
its validity upon some belief about the Person of 
Jesus. And would a definite ethical creed lead to 
anything but legalism ? Do we wish to retrace our 
steps to Judaism? ‘The Christian had something 
higher than a moral code—or ethical creed—he had 


T : John. See also a letter I contributed to the Modern Churchman, Feb., 


1922. 
2 Modern Churchman, Nov., 1921, p. 440. (Italics mine.) 
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sworn allegiance to a Person, and he had an uncon- 
querable hope, and as St. John said: “‘ Everyone that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself even as He 
1s pure.’* Our refuge is not even in the ethical 
code Jesus gave. There is something higher than 
the Sermon on the Mount—something which defies 
reduction to formula or creed—the sinless life of 
Jesus. We can never transcend it and our ethics 
will never outgrow it. 

But some of this objection to creed is divorced 
from all consideration of ethics. ‘‘ Dogma”? is the 
magic word. ‘“‘ We must not be bound by 
dogmas.” Mr. Bevan has ably summed this up. 
‘“‘ There is nothing commoner than to hear people 
denounce ‘ dogma.’ What they mean by ‘ dogma’ 
is any belief which they themselves may happen to 
have discarded. ‘There is a type of Christian who 
cries aloud that we need to turn from the ‘ dogma 
of the Churches’ to the Living Christ. But belief 
in the Living Christ appears a dogma to the 
Unitarian, who feels he has got to something real 
in the Fatherhood of a personal God. Again, the 
conception of God as a Person is dogma from the 
standpoint represented by an eminent French 
Protestant, the late A. Sabatier. Yet to the Danish 
philosopher H6ffding, who wrote a well-known book 
on the Philosophy of Religion, Sabatier does not 
seem radical enough. Sabatier still habitually uses 
phrases of God as if He were personal. We must 
give that up, H6ffding says, and we shall touch 
ground at last in the bare belief that the Universe is 
somehow of such a nature that ‘ values are 

t 1 John iii. 3. 
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conserved.’ But shall we? Ho6ffding’s optimistic 
supposition may seem a dogma to the man who 
holds that we know absolutely nothing about the 
Reality behind phenomena. Even here there is a 
possibility of dogma creeping in if we are not 
careful. If we assert definitely that the ground of 
the Universe is unknowable, we still may be taxed 
with dogma by the man who does not know enough 
about it even to say whether in its essence it is 
unknowable or not, who will go no further than to 
say that he personally does not know. One sees that 
it is no simple matter to get rid of Christian belief.’”* 
After all is not this true? The intellect will 
demand satisfaction, and moreover we have to 
remember it is unity we are seeking, and unity 
demands a principle. And above all, it is unity not 
of some modern society, but unity of the Christian 
Church. We cannot neglect history and form our 
own creed with utter disregard to the past. 

But it is objected, “ Dogma means authority 
and we must be entirely free.” Free we may be 
so far as absolute freedom is possible in this universe, 
but intellectual freedom of an absolute kind can 
never produce unity. Without authority man is 
bound to wander in lonely paths. As Mr. Bevan has 
said: “‘ It is reasonable in certain cases for a man 
to subordinate his own judgment to authority.’ 
After all it is the good of the corporate society we 
are after, not our own individual good, and this 
necessitates that at times we shall have to defer our 
judgment to that of the corporate society. The 
problem is to limit the field of this authority. But 
Hellenism and Christianity, by Edwyn Bevan, p. 268. 2 Ibid, p. 246. 
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beyond this there is—at least for those who seek 
Christian unity—the authority of Him who said: 
“He that rejecteth Me rejecteth Him that sent Me.’ 
It is true that He did not teach dogmatically ; that 
He sought to make men think; but His authority 
stands attested by the experience of the Christian 
Church throughout all the centuries, and there can 
be no basis of Christian unity which neglects to 
recognise this supreme authority. It is idle, 
therefore, to seek to be entirely free from authority, 
and the objection to definite belief on this ground 
falls out in all consideration of Christian unity. 


II 


We come now to those who repudiate all creeds 
except the Bible. This position arises naturally 
out of the infallible Bible of the Reformers, though 
it cannot be claimed that the Reformers themselves 
ever adopted it. Each reformed Church had its 
definite creed, one article of which affirmed that the 
Bible was the supreme test in matters of faith and 
doctrine. The cry, however, is still the chief 
weapon of attack against creeds by a number of 
smaller Protestant bodies, such as the “ Brethren,” 
and has recently been given fresh emphasis in the 
union discussion by Principals Townsend and 
Blomfield, of the Baptist Church? On behalf of 
the Baptists, Dr. Roberts, of Manchester, replied 
in an able letter to the Baptist Times, showing that 
Baptists really have a creed and a very definite one. 


T Luke x. 16. 2 British Weekly, June 29th,1922. 
3 Baptist Times, July 7th, 1922. 
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A common argument of those who put forward this 
plea is that if a creed contains more than is in the 
Bible it is unauthoritative, and if it contains less, then 
it is defective. If it contains neither more nor less, 
then it is useless. ‘The argument still seems to 
satisfy a number of people, who when they have 
used it feel that the last word on the subject has 
been said. ‘They do not seem to realise how 
shallow the argument really is. It is amazing that 
the argument is still used by those who have any 
conception of how the Bible came to be—whohave 
studied it critically and who have seen the falsity 
of the dogma of verbal inspiration. 

In the first place the argument is founded on a 
view of the Bible which is no longer tenable. It 
presupposes that the Bible is verbally inspired— 
that the canon has been definitely fixed in a mirac- 
ulous manner—and that the Bible is a text-book of 
theology, Church organisation, and discipline. ‘The 
argument fails to recognise that the canon was given 
us by a Church, which already had a definite creed, 
and that if this Church was miraculously controlled 
in giving us the canon there is every reason to believe 
that it was miraculously controlled in other things, 
such as formulating its creed. In fact Azstory is 
not a strong point with those who use this argument. 
The Bible is a text book or book of texts specially 
written to give us every detail. It is true there are 
two ways of interpreting it textually—one is to 
quote isolated texts in support of any dogma desired, 
and the other is to gather all the texts on any given 
subject indiscriminately from any book, and then 
sum up the evidence. The latter is preferable, but 
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it is still unsound; for it neglects to take into 
account the circumstances which lie behind each 
single writing. ‘here is only one method of 
interpretation, and that is the historical method. 
Again, those who believe in no creed but the 
Bible will not allow that there are any ambiguities 
which can only be explained by the aid of history, 
and some which are still baffling and seem likely to 
remain so. The Acts of the Apostles is only the 
acts of two or three of them, and covers but thirty 
years of the Church’s history. What of the next 
thirty years? ‘There are certainly developments 
during the first thirty. What were the develop- 
ments of the next thirty ? It is quite probable that 
the Pauline canon as we have it does not represent 
the whole Pauline literature, and even what we have 
consists of letters called forth by the circumstances 
of the time and written to deal with these circum- 
stances as they arose. Professor Peake has put this 
matter very clearly: ‘“‘’The answer to many 
objections which have been supposed to discredit 
the Bible is to be found in a true understanding of 
what the Bibleis. It isnot primarily a manualeither 
of theology or of ethics, but it is the record of God’s 
gradual self-disclosure, of the Spirit’s leavening of a 
material often too uncongenial.’’* And again, “‘ We 
can frame no satisfactory theology by an indiscriminate 
collection and arrangement of all the Biblical 
statements on each subject. The whole movement 
of revelation as an historical process must first be 
studied . . . . We can hardly over-emphasise 
the importance of the fact that while the Bible 


* The Nature of Scripture, by Prof. A. S. Peake, p. 67. 
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contains doctrines of the highest importance, it is 
primarily a book of experimental religion ; and that 
the truths it enshrines did not come simply as direct 
communications of theological propositions, but were 
realised through doubts and misgivings, through 
wrestlings of the soul with God, through long and 
perplexed groping, or through some sudden and 
radiant flash of insight. And it is this human 
element which gives the Bible so much of its appeal 
to the human heart, and stamps it with such marks 
of authenticity. If we go expecting to find a body 
of doctrine formulated with scientific precision, or 
an accurate record of events such as a modern 
historian would give us, we may be disappointed.” 
The Bible contains sixty-six books—twenty-seven if 
we restrict it to the New Testament—of varying 
kinds. How can we take this as a creed, 1.e., a 
necessary statement of belief on which we may build 
the unity of the Church? If the New Testament 
was intended to be any such thing, then we are 
bound to say that it has failed in its purpose, but 
never does it reveal in a single book that it was 
written with the intention of providing a creed for 
Christianity, nor was it ever so regarded before the 
Reformation. ‘‘ When you expand your creed to 
the dimensions of the sixty-six books of our canonical 
Scriptures, you pass into a region where a more 
extended treatment becomes necessary, desirable 
and inevitable.’ 

Historically the claim that the Bible (more often 
the New Testament) is the creed of the Christian 
Church is without foundation. During the New 

t Ibid, p. 68. 2 Christian Advocate, May 20th, 1921 
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Testament period it is evident the Church came to 
formulate its belief in some way or other. Writers 
could speak of “the faith once for all delivered unto 
the saints,”? “the form of sound words, etc.’ 
Many quote these as if they had reference to the New 
Testament itself. This is obviously absurd. ‘There 
was no New Testament—it was in the process of 
production. What kind of a New Testament had the 
Church at Antioch, to which not a single one of our 
canonical books is addressed ? Yet there was some 
body of belief which could be called “‘ the deposit ” 
or ‘thefaith.” The question is what wasit? How 
many affirmations did it contain? These questions 
we may not be able to answer, but we can definitely 
say it was not the twenty-seven canonical books of 
the New Testament, nor was it the thirty-nine of 
our Old Testament. 

But apart from this, if the whole of the New 
Testament is the creed, then we shall need an author- 
itative interpretation of it. We cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that the claim made for the New Testament 
as the only creed has led to the formation of several 
bodies of Christians. They are all equally emphatic 
that theirs is the New Testament position. It has 
been customary in the past for one body to claim 
that all the others were insincere, and that if they 
were sincere they would come to see the error of | 
their own interpretation and the truth of the other 
body. How can one set of Christians have a 
monopoly of sincerity ? The situation created by 
such a claim is ridiculous. Different sections 
equally sincere claiming the New Testament as the 


t Jude iii. 22 Tim. i. 13. 
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sole creed, have adopted systems of Church govern- 
ment and views of sacraments—to say nothing of 
views of our Lord’s Person and work—which are 
diametrically opposed. The cry for the New 
Testament as the sole creed has not resulted in unity, 
but in disunity. We must face the reality of the 
situation. What those usually mean who say that 
the New Testament is the only creed, is not the New 
Testament, but their interpretation of the New 
Testament. Moreover, is it not true that they have 
a creed—though unwritten—which is ten times 
more stringent than any written creed? With 
some this creed includes belief in a pre-millenial 
reign of Christ ; with others a denial of the doctrine 
of immortality ; and again with others a very definite 
system of Churchorganisation. ‘There are some who 
go so far as to include in their unwritten creed the 
belief that all who do not believe as they do are 
eternally damned, and yet these very people if 
questioned, would loudly proclaim that they had 
no creed except the Bible. 

But beyond all this these bodies which claim to 
have no creed have very definite statements of their 
beliefs and practices, which are placed on trust 
deeds for the holding of property, and these state- 
ments are also put forward by authority when an 
enquiry is made as to the beliefs of the body. ‘They 
are also placed on tracts. Are not these creeds? 
What else are they? They are described as 
“Things most surely believed among us.” Well, 
what else is a creed? Creeds arose in this way. 
They were statements of things most surely believed, 
put forward at a time when these beliefs were being 
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called in question. Every corporate body must 
have such a statement. To deny that it is a creed 
is merely a piece of sentiment. 

The commonest argument used against creeds 
is that they are divisive. Well! so have Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper been divisive. But this is. 
no argument against them. It is just because such 
things are unifying principles that they can so easily 
become divisive. ‘There is too, sometimes, such an 
ignorance as to how creeds came to be made that it is 
often stated that they were made out of sheer 
perversity and definitely designed to split the Body. 
But creeds arose in no such way. The earliest 
creed in the New Testament : ‘‘ Thou art the Christ 
the Son of the Living God,” had a very different 
origin, and as far as we can gather the Apostles’ 
Creed was a natural outgrowth from this simple 
Baptismal Creed. We have no evidence of contro- 
versy in connection with the rise of the Apostles’ 
Creed in the West.* The Nicene Creed was the 
necessary outcome of a long series of divisions which 
had existed long before the creed was formulated 
and which after its formulation seem to have 
quickly disappeared. Far from its being a cause of 
division it seems to have been the means of healing 
the wounds which the Body had suffered. 

The creeds or formularies of the sixteenth | 
century, including those of the Roman Church, are 
of a very different kind, being much fuller and 
leaving far less play for the exercise of the intellect. 
We can hardly wonder that they have served for 


T Tt of course shows traces of being anti-Gnostic ; but T refer to controversy 
between different sections in the Church. 
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three centuries as a very efficient barrier to all efforts 
towards unity. We may be thankful that there is 
little attempt to-day to enforce such divisive state- 
ments upon a reunited Church. They form an 
intolerable burden from which the Church needs to 
be released. They have been divisive in their 
tendency, but not less so than the host of unwritten 
creeds which have been held by those who have 
loudly cried, “ No creed but the Bible.” Mr. J. 
Smith has summed the matter up thus: “ If in the 
re-united Church there has to be a unity of Faith, 
and the degree of this unity has to be absolute, then 
it seems to me after considering many aspects of the 
case, that the statement of this Faith in an unwritten 
or written creed is both necessary and desirable. 
And as an unwritten creed is often more exclusive 
and more divisive in its tendency than a written 
one, the latter seems to be preferable. As to the 
tendency of a written creed to bring about division, 
may it not be that by its instrumentality divisions 
that already exist are made manifest ? ’? 


IIl 


There is more than one type of objection to the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. Some of these 
objections seem to have more validity than others. 

First there are those who object to them because 
they object to all intellectual tests. All creeds are 
anathema except ethical creeds. These objections 
have been dealt with in the first section of this 
chapter. Then there are those who object to them 

* Christian Advocate, May 20th, 1921. 
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because they are extra-Biblical. If they contain 
more than the Bible they are not to be received—if 
less, then they are faulty—if neither more nor less, 
then they are useless. The absurdity of this claim 
we have tried to show in the second section of this 
chapter. Thirdly, there are those who claim that 
all creeds are divisive, and it is thus absurd to imagine 
that either of these two creeds could serve to bind 
together the people of God. ‘Those who stand in 
this class are in the main to be identified with those 
of the second class, who want only the Bible as the 
creed. But by no stretch of imagination can the 
Bible be looked upon as a creed. Not a single book 
in the New Testament was written to give us a creed 
or statement of belief, and the New Testament 
itself has been as divisive as any number of creeds. 
It is useless to adopt a prejudiced and sentimental 
attitude here. Since the Reformation there have 
arisen any number of bodies who have claimed “ No 
creed but the Bible. Creeds are all divisive.”” No 
one of these can claim a monopoly of sincerity. 
We must regard them all as equally sincere— 
Friends, Plymouth Brethren (five different kinds), 
Seventh Day Adventists, several kinds of Baptists, 
Christadelphians, and a host of others. The result 
has been endless division. All claim that their 
systems are built on the Bible or the New Testament. 
Let it be plainly stated that the New Testament— 
textually interpreted—is ambiguous and obscure 
upon many matters concerning the very vital points 
about which Christians differ. It is for this reason 
there is difference—not because all other bodies are 
more perverse than the one claiming to be right. 
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fruitful sources of division, and are still. Are they 
to be given up because they cause division? This 
is the logic of those who say “* Creeds have ever been 
divisive; therefore creeds are bad.” Many who 
use this argument against the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds often place them in the same category as the 
confessions and formularies of the sixteenth and 
later centuries. But there is really no comparison. 
The Western or Apostles’ Creed contains not a 
single statement which is not found in the New 
Testament, and is merely an expansion of the 
Baptismal confession, including some truths which 
were in danger of being denied by many within the 
Church—truths which the Church considered vital 
to her existence. The very language is that of the 
New Testament with the exception of the phrase 
“* resurrection of the Body,” and this, if it be stripped 
of later additions to its content, can be justified from 
the New Testament. ‘True the Nicene Creed is 
less Scriptural and more metaphysical than the older 
Western Creed, but apart from the phrases “‘ God of 
God,” ‘‘ Very God of very God,” and “ Being of 
one substance with the Father,’’ what is there in it 
which cannot be matched from the New Testament 
language. And these phrases must be understood in 
the light of the controversies which called them 
forth. 

Very different from all this are the formularies 
of the sixteenth century. Compare the thirty-nine 
articles of the Anglican Church with either of the 
two ancient creeds! Or again, take the Westminster 
or Augsburg Confessions, or the Tridentine Decrees. 
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Or, further, take some modern formularies such as 
are prepared as trust deeds or for presentation to 
conferences. All these latter include matters of 
Biblical interpretation which are not settled points, 
they bristle with opinions bound to be conditioned 
by the knowledge of the period of their formulation, 
they are replete with the prejudices of individuals 
or bodies, occasionally born of intense hatred 
and feelings far from Christian, they are long, 
and aim at being a complete statement of the faith 
including matters of Church organisation and 
interpretation of sacraments. ‘They are purely 
denominational and are thoroughly divisive in their 
tendency. But these two ancient creeds content 
themselves with a statement of the great facts on 
which the Christian religion is built. ‘They eschew 
opinions and interpretations and have no denomina- 
tional flavour. They make no pronouncements on 
Church organisation, and on kindred subjects, but 
content themselves with the fundamentals on which 
the religion of Christ is built up. They merely 
assert in fuller form what is contained in the two 
earliest baptismalformularies : ‘‘’Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God,” and “ Into the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Beyond all this, historically it cannot be proved 


that these two creeds were ever divisive. The . 


origin of the earlier one is somewhat obscure. We 
have no information as to controversy, though 
knowing what we do of certain forms of Gnosticism, 
and of the work of Marcion in Rome, we may well 
see in it an attempt—in days when the New Testa- 
ment was not available except in fragments and that 
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only for the few—to provide the orthodox Christians 
with a statement of the Faith which would guard 
them against the wiles of the Marcionites. ‘“ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living God ”’ was not 
enough, for Marcion himself could cheerfully have 
said that. 

The later of these creeds was born of a long era 
of controversy. ‘The division was in the Church 
long before the creed was composed, and from what 
we know it seems to have disappeared soon after. 
Whether this was for good or bad is another matter 
—we are not now concerned with it—but it is quite 
wrong to regard the Nicene Creed as being the cause 
of division. Do those in this class who speak against 
the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds know what they 
contain ? Have they any acquaintance with them ? 
Very often—it is to be feared—they have not. 
Where are the statements about original sin, free 
will, total depravity, substitutionary or subjective 
theories of the atonement, theories of Biblical 
inspiration, theories of creation or evolution, theories 
of apostolic succession and a hundred other matters 
which are to be found in many of the later articles 
and confessions? Only once do these two creeds 
transgress in imposing a theory upon us—it is the 
theory of Christology found in the Nicene Creed. 
At all other points they content themselves with 
facts, and these basic facts of our faith cannot change, 
however we may progress in the realm of knowledge. 
No! it is impossible to place these two ancient 
creeds in the same category as the numerous 
confessions, Roman and Protestant, produced during 
or subsequent to the Reformation age. 
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There is one other objection raised, more 
especially to the Nicene Creed. It is said that this 
creed is metaphysical and therefore is conditioned 
by the thought of its day. ‘There is a good deal to 
be said for this objection, which is offered in all 
sincerity by large numbers of those who belong to 
Churches which use the creed liturgically. But it 
is necessary to examine the objection more closely. 
Let it be granted that metaphysical statements are 
dangerous—they may need adjusting to the 
knowledge of our day ; and it is monstrous to claim 
that the Church of the fourth century had the 
prerogative to settle for all time certain metaphysical 
interpretations of the faith. It is more monstrous 
when we know the history of the Nicene Creed. We 
cannot allow that a fourth century synod was given 
the task of devising a formulary which could under 
no circumstances be changed in a single word by 
the Church of succeeding centuries. The claim is 
absurd. We must trust the Church and believe 
that under the guidance of the Spirit she will in the 
twentieth century be able to perform a like task to 
that of the fourth century, if the need should arise. 
But when re-union is still unaccomplished, it is 
futile to attempt any editing of the Nicene Creed. 
The Church must be united first ; for only a United 


Church can hope to deal with matters of this kind. . 


No doubt, for this reason the recent conference of 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen sitting at Lambeth, 
while accepting the Nicene Creed, said: ‘“‘ While 
we thus recognise the rightful place of the Creeds 
in the United Church, we also recognise most fully 
and thankfully the continued presence and teaching 
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of the living Spirit in His body, and emphasise the 
duty of the Church to keep its mind free and ready 
to receive from Him in each day and generation 
ever-renewed guidance in apprehension and expression 
of the truth.”* ‘This is a necessary safeguard. At 
Geneva I pleaded for this liberty of interpretation 
and expression in the re-united Church. ‘I do 
not think English Non-Conformists are at present 
neglecting the study of the Fathers. But I am sure 
they would say that our statement of belief could 
not be prepared for us to-day by Origen and those 
who lived centuries ago. It must be prepared for 
us by the whole sainthood and scholarship of the 
Church in the present day.’” 

It is argued against any right of the Church to 
change the form of its creed that such a symbol 
forms an historic link with the past, and in worship 
at least it has a distinct psychological value. ‘This is 
perfectly true and certainly there could be no stability 
about a Church which was always seeking new 
definitions of faith. Also, we know what has 
happened in Rome through constant additions to the 
faith. We may say definitely that additions to the 
faith are unthinkable. But there were certain 
conditions in the fourth century which made it 
impossible to adequately guard the faith by means 
of the Western Creed. It was necessary to formulate 
what we call the Nicene Creed. May not like 
conditions arise again, and if they do may not the 
Church meet them in the same way? The Nicene 


I Church Times, June 2ad, 1922. 
2 Report of the Preliminary Meeting, World Conference on Faith and Order, 
Geneva, 1920, p. 67. 
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Creed, beyond stating what may be regarded as the 
unchangeable facts of our faith, at one point indulges 
in metaphysical speculation and gives us a theory 
of Christology. This theory may hold good for us 
to-day or it may be inadequate ; we are not raising 
this question in the concrete. But think what 
would have happened if the Nicene Creed had 
ventured in a like way into the realm of soteriology. 
There was no real controversy on this question in 
the first four centuries, as there was on Christology, 
and so no theory is found in either creed. ‘They 
content themselves with the plain fact that “‘ Christ 
died for our sins,” although it is not exactly stated 
in these words. But imagine what would have 
happened if Origen’s theory of the Atonement had 
found its way into the Nicene Creed. Who to-day 
would be clamouring for the liberty to express the 
fact of the Atonement in modern terms? Who 
would have upheld it? None but the ultra- 
Evangelicals—and few of them. What does this 
teach us? Surely that a creed to stand the test of 
time must be as free from theories as possible, must 
eschew metaphysical explanations, must content 
itself with the plain statement of those facts which 
are fundamental to the Christian faith, and had 
best be content with the use of New Testament 
terms. Apart from the phrase “ resurrection of the _ 
Body ” the Apostles’ Creed fulfils these conditions, 
and apart from the phrase “ of one substance with 
the Father” so does the Nicene Creed. There 
need be no serious break with the past and therefore 
no loss of the psychological effect of continuity if 
these phrases are modified ; but of course there is 
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another alternative—that of retaining them and 
allowing interpretation. ‘The question of the Virgin 
Birth is assumed by sometorequire similar treatment. 
But as it appears in the Creeds it is not a metaphysical 
explanation of the Godhood of Jesus, but rather 
the statement of an historic fact accepted by the 
Church from the first century onwards. While 
conceding the right of the Church in every age to 
do what the Church of the Nicene age did—once she 
is united—we must remember that historic con- 
tinuity has its value, and we must further remember 
that it is possible so to reduce the fundamental 
facts of our faith as to rob it of its quality of being 
Christian. ‘To be Christian it must contain certain 
essential units. ‘To rob it of one or more of these 
is to rob it of its Christian character and to lose all 
historical continuity. But we need have no fear 
about the loss of historical continuity, if in our 
search for a statement of faith which will serve as a 
uniting force, and which will be free from all 
metaphysical statements likely to become ambiguous, 
we go behind the Nicene age and actually penetrate 
into the Apostolic period itself. It is more than 
likely that full unity will only come in this way. 
What were the fundamental facts necessarily accepted 
by the Church at the close of the first century ? 
If we discover them we are necessarily in historic 
continuity with the Nicene age as well as the 
Apostolic Age, at least with the Nicene age so far 
as it was in line with the Apostolic age. Obviously 
it is a minimum we are searching for. What 
essentially did the Church believe? What might 
it cease to believe and still be Christian? ‘There 
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were certain things vital to Christian belief in the 
first century. There were: (1) The birth of Jesus ; 
(2) His sinless life ; (3) His death and burial; (4) 
His resurrection ; (5) His ascension ; (6) His session ; 
(7) His coming again ; (8) His Deity; (9) the for- 
giveness of sins; (10) God the Father; (11) the reality 
of the Holy Spirit; (12) the hope of the resurrection ; 
and there is very little else in either the Apostles’ 
or the Nicene Creed. We shall never get beyond 
these facts. If His sinless life goes—so does, 
Christianity, and the same can be said of the other 
eleven. Metaphysical explanations of His Deity 
have been plentiful, and will still be needed ; but 
the fact of His Deity is essential to Christianity 
itself. 

We need not deride metaphysics altogether, 
however, for in the end all religion is metaphysical. 
The statement “I believe in God,” is a metaphysical 
statement of a kind. In this connection we may 
quote Dr. Lyttleton in the Challenge: “ I notice a 
tendency to decry any tenet of the Faith which can 
be called ‘ Metaphysical.’ But the doctrine that 
we are recipients of a higher life, if true, is meta- 
physical; if not, it should be denounced by a 
different title. The Apostolic teaching about 
Christ’s Atonement is repudiated by many on the 
ground that it is either meaningless or metaphysical. 
So is the dogma that God exists, not as a projection 
of man’s mind, but truly and objectively, and in 
and for Himself. But you will find that a professed 
Atheist takes his stand on the affirmation that to 
him Theism is unintelligible. That is the one 
thing about a doctrine he cannot brook. If his 
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intellect is unequal to it he will treat it as untrue.’ 
We cannot escape metaphysics altogether, nor can 
we make the intellect infallible without denying 
God ; but when metaphysics appears in the réle of 
opinion, theory, or explanation of fact, it is out of 
place so far as a creed or statement of faith is 
concerned. ‘The creed which is to bind the Church 
together and form a historic link with the past must 
contain no such opinions or theories. 


IV 


We come now to those who claim that the only 
creed is the simple affirmation ‘“ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God,” or, in Dr. 
Denny’s words, “ I believe that Jesus Christ is Lord 
and Saviour.” ‘There is much to be said in favour 
of this being the earliest Christian statement of the 
faith. It is the first great confession of a disciple 
of Jesus. It seems to have been made by candidates 
for Baptism at a very early date,? and at the close of 
the first century John’s Gospel was written to prove 
its truth. There is no doubt that subscription to 
it in the first century meant subscription to the full 
faith in the twelve points we have enumerated ; 
but does it now? Most of those who stand for this 
simplest of all creeds intend that it should. If all 
bodies could consent to its adoption it would be an 
easy matter to gain agreement on the faith. There 
are none seeking union but could subscribe to it. 
Why then are there Churches which are not willing 


™ The Challenge, November 4th, 1921. 2 Matt. xvi. 16. 
3 Acts vill. 37. Also see Appendix D. 4 John. xx. 31. 
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to allow it to stand alone as the creed of the United 
Church ? The answer is because they feel that it 
does not sufficiently safeguard the faith, and amongst 
many of those who have been contending for it there 
is growing up a suspicion that, to-day, it is not 
sufficient to define the Church’s belief. Moreover, 
it is claimed that there is some doubt as to whether 
it was sufficient in the first century—as to whether 
nothing more is meant by such phrases as “‘ the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints,” ‘‘ the deposit,” 
“the present truth” and “the mystery of the 
faith.” ‘This is a reasonable doubt and it is certain 
that under the disruptive influence of Gnosticism, 
it was necessary to expand it early in the second 
century. To-day it can be affirmed by all devout 
Unitarians, and is the common formula of Christa- 
delphians. Many of those who contend for its 
suficiency would never dream of union either 
with Unitarians or Christadelphians. We must 
look the matter squarely in the face. If we 
make the claim that there is to be no other 
statement of the faith, then we must be prepared 
to admit all those separated Churches into the 
Union who can subscribe to this statement. We 
have no right todemand more. It is fairly clear that 
to-day it does not necessarily include the twelve 
units of essential Christian belief. Undoubtedly 
there was a time when it did, and in a United Church 
that time might again come ;_ but for the purposes of 
union we shall need to have some statement which 
sums up the necessary elements of the Christian 
faith. ‘This statement will have to be as short as 
possible—it must be a minimum not a maximum. 
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We have all seen the divisive character of introducing 
into the faith such things as special beliefs on 
election, total depravity, free will, the state of the 
departed, forms of Church Government, millennial 
reign, etc. ‘The statement of faith to reunite the 
Church must be free from these things. It must 
not seek to bind where there is no necessity. 
Authority there must be, but such authority must be 
reduced to a minimum. We must not seek to 
impose on the intellect of man a greater burden 
than is necessary for the unity of the Church; on 
the other hand, the individual must be willing to 
bear what is a necessary burden. 

When we turn to the earliest statement of faith 
we are struck with its brevity... Three great facts 
are stated: (1) Christ died for our sins; (2) He was 
buried ; (3) He was raised again. Other statements 
could be extracted from various epistles—all 
equally brief.?7 ‘The same is true of the Apostles’ 
Creed, both in its earlier and later form.3 Many 
things we should expect to be included are omitted. 
There is no extravagance—no tendency to multiply 
articles of belief. So long as there was no division, 
nothing was needed but the simple oath of allegiance. 
There is a remarkable absence of any stress on the 
atonement, and this is true of the early preaching 
in Acts. What is the meaning of this? Surely 
the meaning is to be found in the value which 
sacraments have of preserving belief. ‘The Cross 
is not really absent from the early sermons in Acts, 


tT 1 Cor. xv. 3-5. 
? For an able attempt at this see the Christian Advocate, May 2oth, 1921. 
3 See Texts and Studies. The Apology of Aristides, by J. Rendel Harris, p. 25. 
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nor from the Apostles’ Creed. From the first it 
was intimately bound up with the two redemption 
rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It was 
in these two rites—not in creeds—that the doctrine 
of the Cross was enshrined for fully three centuries. 
This value of sacraments as a means of enshrining 
belief must not be overlooked in connection with 
the claim that the simple affirmation, ‘“ Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God,” is a sufficient 
statement of belief. 

We can hardly doubt, however, that some state- 
ment of belief beyond this simple formula will be 
necessary as a basis for reunion; and that this may 
be supplied by the Nicene Creed with the proviso 
that the reunited Church will have power to revise 
the expression of this creed. ‘That such a statement 
of belief will long remain a necessity within the 
re-united Church may reasonably be doubted, but 
we are not concerned with what is to be, but merely 
with bringing about the unity desired. 

But in the East the Nicene Creed is the 
baptismal confession. It is not proposed by 
Westerns to make it so, but to retain as at present 
the Apostles’ Creed for this purpose. Bishop Gore 
amongst other speakers at Geneva, made it clear 
that there was no intention to force subscription to 
the Nicene Creed on those demanding Baptism. 
But of course there is little difference in forcing 
subscription to the Apostles’ Creed; and the recent 
conference between Anglicans and Free Churchmen 
has actually agreed to this. Can it be justified ? 

There is a real difference between a statement 
of belief held to be necessary to the unity of 
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the Church, and the baptismal oath or confession. 
To demand subscription to a full statement of 
the Church’s belief before Baptism, is to expect the 
babe to be as wise as its parents. ‘The creed is 
the statement of faith held by the universal Body— 
the united Church, and has no reference to the 
individual in his coming into the Church. His 
coming to Christ is part of a great experience—it is 
something higher than mere intellectual assent, 
and we have no right to demand from the individual 
asking for Baptism that he should make any credal 
statement. ‘There is a difference between what we 
can demand from the individual and what the 
Church stands for. The Nicene Creed is not the 
confession of the individual, but of the Church— 
it is something into which the individual will grow 
if it is the result of the Church’s experience and 
the summing up of its historic foundation. The 
method of the early Church was to make disciples, 
then to baptise them, and then to teach them all 
things. Weare beginning at the wrong end when we 
seek to impose either the Apostles’ or the Nicene 
Creed as a confessional statement for Baptism. 
The earliest Christians were not asked to give an 
intellectual assent to propositions—metaphysical or 
otherwise. They were not asked to subscribe to a 
creed. They did not believe in any set of doctrines, 
nor even did they believe on a Person. ‘They did 
something higher than all these—something which 
was a beginning with the possibility of working itself 
out. What Dean Inge has said of mysticism is 
true here, for in a sense conversion which is purely 
individualistic is a mystic experience for everyone— 
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an experience of something outside the self: “ It 
does not believe on a Person; it believes in and into 
Him ; it becomes, by an act at once voluntary and 
impelled from without (as all human action that 
is really entitled to that name), participant with 
Him and through Him of a force of life and 
conduct.’”? 

What the convert did was to swear personal 
allegiance to Jesus as Lord, and to substitute for this 
an intellectual test is not gain but loss—in fact it is 
to rob conversion of its real meaning. Baptism was 
associated not with a creed, but with a confession. 
It was in itself a confession, but it was preceded by 
a lip confession. St. Paul could say to the Romans: 
*¢ For with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness; and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation,’’* and he could remind Timothy that he 
had made the good confession before many witnesses. 
But further, Jesus had definitely declared that 
confession of Him meant that He would confess His 
followers in heaven. Professor Bacon has well said 
of this confession, ‘‘ After Jesus’ death the first act of 
the brotherhood of those who were determined to 
avail themselves of the new Way of reconciliation with 
God, believing that God had actually made him 
both Lord and Christ, was to take up the rite of 
baptism, significantly making it not merely a token. 
of repentance, but a confession of ‘ faith’ and 
loyalty. They were baptised ‘into the name of 
Jesus’ They dedicated themselves to him. They 
confessed him as ‘ Lord,’ by which they meant their 


T Studies of English Mystics, by Dean Inge, p. 37. 2 Rom. x. Io. 
3; Tim, vi. 12. 
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Advocate, their Mediator, their Friend in the court 
of heaven. Hence the ‘ faith’ which is denoted in 
baptism isfar from being a dry intellectual conviction, 
With Paul, as with Philo, as with Deutero-Isaiah’, it 
is the saving grace of Abraham, the Rock-founda- 
tion of Israel. It implies both trust and obedience. 
It implies loyalty without limit. It means self- 
dedication to Jehovah, under his Christ, for this 
world and the world to come. Indeed, the Jewish 
‘confession of faith,’ the well-known Shema which 
Jesus quotes as the sum and substance of religion : 
*’'The Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt 
love him with all thy heart and all thy soul and all 
thy strength,’ is not a creed.’ 

Anything even so simple as the Apostles’ Creed 
is more than this oath of allegiance—in fact is 
different from it not in degree, but in character, 
and therefore, destructive of the real nature of 
conversion. 

It may be necessary for the accomplishment of 
unity to have some statement of faith such as the 
Apostles’ or Nicene Creed as a basis of agreement. 
It may be for the good of the United Church to 
repeat liturgically on certain occasions its sincere 
belief in Christian verities. But is anything further 
necessary to the maintenance of unity in ordinary 
times than the sacramentum or oath of loyalty? In 
the language of Professor Bacon, may not a covenant 
—the covenant into which we are baptised and whose 
benefits we share each time we commune with “ the 
blood of the New Covenant ’”—and not the creed, 
constitute the basis of unity; so long as it is 

#18: li. 1. 2 Fesus and Paul, by B. W. Bacon, D.D., p. 89. 
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recognised that those essential features which make 
our religion Christian are preserved ? 

In any case nothing but the Shema can be 
demanded of individuals who seek to unite themselves 
to the Great Church, whatever special measures may 
be necessary to cope with the extraordinary 
circumstances in which we find ourselves through 
our divisions. And after all, the Shema is infinitely 
superior; for we can never get beyond it. It 
stands for all time—eternal like Him of whom it 
speaks—simple, yet so profound that we can never 
fathom its depths and never exhaust its storehouse 
of treasures. Neither does it pander to merit making 
and the tendency to claim salvation on the grounds 
of intellectual subscription. James saw the folly 
of making it a creed. To do so is to limit it in its 
application. As an oath of allegiance it has no 
limits. We can never exhaust its demands on our 
life. It stands as a perpetual barrier to self- 
satisfaction. To take him as “both Lord and 
Christ ” is to set out on a task which can find 
consummation only when we reach Him and are 
like Him—when we see Him as He is. 
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As I have tried to show in a previous chapter,’ 
some valid ministry which will be recognised by the 
whole Church is essential to its unity. Some still 
hold that unity might be achieved with varying 
forms of organisation in different sections of the 
Church, and they are prepared to recognise the 
validity of varying forms of ministry; but the 
correspondence which appeared in the British 
Weekly? over the report issued from Lambeth by 
the joint committee of Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen, has shown that there are Free 
Churchmen such as Dr. Glover, and Principal 
Blomfield, who are not prepared to settle terms of 
union without the question of the ministry being 
discussed. ‘There are two theories involved in this 
question of ministry—one regards the ministry as 
given from above and as being independent of and 
superior to the Church; the other regards the 
ministry as being evolved out of the needs of the 
Church and as being subordinate to the Church. 
Stated in their baldest form these two theories are 
fundamentally opposed to each other, and union 
will never be secured whilst one section of the 
Church holds to one and another section to the 
T Chap. III. 3 British Weekly, June 8th and June 15th, 1922. 
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other. It is, therefore, impossible to arrive at a 
solution of the problem of organisation without 
discussing the theory underlying ministry. More- 
over there are two ways of approaching the problem. 
We may begin with a certain theory and examine 
the historical records for confirmation of our theory, 
or we may take the facts available in the records and 
seek to build up our theory. It is only necessary 
to read Hort’s Christian Ecclesia, or Harnack’s 
Constitution and Law of the Church, or Lightfoot’s 
Dissertations on the Apostolic Age, on the one hand, 
and Moberley’s Ministerial Priesthood on the other, 
to realise the difference between these methods, and 
this is not to suggest that either of these classes of 
books is bound entirely to the one method. 


I 


We have only to glance at Christendom to-day 
to realise how the Churches are split on the question 
of ministry, and we may well believe that organisation 
will present one of the greatest obstacles in the 
present movement towards unity. To recognise, 
however, that the Church is torn asunder on this 
question of ministry is only to claim what St. Paul 
claimed in his Ephesian epistle—that the ministry 
is a unifying factor in the ecclesia of God. 

On the one hand we have societies of Christians 
like the Friends and Brethren, who recognise no 
official ministry in the Church, and on the other we 
have the Roman Church, which gives to the ministry 
represented in the Pope ‘the power of legislating for 
the Church by infallible decrees. I quite recognise 
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that there are many who are impatient of such 
extreme positions, who do not think them worth 
considering, but if we are to have any real unity we 
cannot dismiss these two views of ministry and 
determine to leave outside those Christians who are 
represented by them, even though one section be 
insignificant as far as numbers are concerned. Of 
course, for the time being the Church of Rome will 
have to be left out of account, because by her 
attitude she puts herself out of council; for she 
not-only declares that the one road to unity is for 
all separated bodies to yield submission to the 
mother Church—a position which unfortunately 
some other bodies also take up—but she declares 
that the decrees, not only of general councils, but 
those also of the Pope, are infallible. Obviously if 
all his past decrees are infallible, then his own 
infallibility is infallible and beyond discussion. Here 
is an impasse—though as DOllinger pointed out,’ 
if his infallibility is true, then the only one who could 
bear witness to it was himself; and its ratification by 
a council of Bishops at Rome in 1870 was, to say the 
least, quite valueless ; for every council and every 
individual apart from the Pope is liable to error. 
Papal infallibility will fall when a sufficient number 
of Catholic scholars are prepared to denounce it as 
a heresy, and this will be brought nearer by the 
unity of all Christians outside Rome. 

But an impasse of almost similar proportions 
arises from the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church—a doctrine held in varying forms by a 
number of Catholics outside Rome. We may readily 

t Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees, p. 33, et. seq. 
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would find a more perfect sphere for His operations 
in the Council of an undivided Church, and so we 
may regard with some measure of reverence the 
decrees issued by the general councils up to the 
fifth century, as well as look forward to the working © 
of the same Spirit in an undivided Church once 
more; but we may not blind our eyes to the facts 
of history connected with some of these councils, 
nor have we any right to assume that their decisions 
are infallible or indefectible in the sense that they 
are incapable of revision by the Church of to-day— 
once the Church is united. Christ never promised 
an infallible Church, nor an infallible Pope, and every 
attempt to prove either the one or the other has met 
with failure ; and both claims have been belied by 
the facts of Church history in every century." 
Those who accept the promise of Christ that the 
Holy Spirit would lead into all truth as a promise 
which may still be enjoyed to-day, do the more 
honour to the Church and hold her in higher 
esteem, for they are prepared to trust her in every 
age. If we are to take the decisions of the Church 
in any one age as indefectible—as needing no revision 
for all time—then it is quite impossible to proceed 
far along the path to unity, for we shall not have 
gone many steps before we reach an infallible decision — 
which must not be discussed. Then again the 
question may be asked, how far down the ages have 
we to come before these infallible decrees cease ? 
Rome says they are being issued to-day—the East 
claims that only the Ecumenical Councils have real 
¥ See my article on ‘‘ Gnostic or Agnostic ?”’ Modern Churchman, Jan., 1923. 
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authority, and therefore development morte or less 
ceased in the fifth century—while others say we must 
not pass outside the Apostolic Age; and yet again 
others claim that the New Testament is the sole 
standard and regard it as a kind of law book 
specially produced to give every detail essential to 
the constitution of the Church—a book which 
includes every development which occurred in the 
Apostolic Age. But is it not more in keeping with 
the genius of Christianity to accept that the Church 
has been left free on many matters to develop—to 
accept the theory of development all round except 
where we have definite commands from our Lord 
and those to whom He said, “‘ He that heareth you 
heareth Me” ?* But in accepting the theory of 
development we shall necessarily require that any 
development be in harmony with the principles 
taught byour Lord. This will lead us to regard with 
teal reverence, guod semper, quod ubique et quod ab 
omnibus has been received, but it will not lead us to 
accept all such beliefs as infallible. To accept 
development in the sense stated above will mean 
that every doctrine, every theory, and every institu- 
tion will be brought to the test of (1) Holy Scripture, 
(2) history, and (3) reason. Scripture is bound to 
have a supreme position, and liberal Catholics as well 
as Protestants are more and more inclined to give 
it this position ; but even Scripture will need to be 
interpreted historically. The test of history is 
essential if we are to maintain the Church of Christ. 
Without both the tests of history and Scripture 
there is danger that we should produce something 
t Luke x. 16. 
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other than the Church. After all the Church is an 


organism, and it must grow, even into unity ; but 
it must not grow out ofitselfinto something different, 
and therefore it cannot neglect the past. As a 
Church it is founded on Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief cornerstone— 
it is the Body of Christ and He is the Head that in 
all things He may have the pre-eminence—He is 
the vine and we are the branches, and therefore we 
cannot afford to cut ourselves off from that golden 
age—those early days when He was manifested in 
the flesh ; nor from all the days of His manifesta- 
tion in the history of His Church. When the 
Church refuses to take note of what is behind, it 
is in danger of becoming something other than the 
Church of Christ. But the Church is called to live 
in the present and she must always be alive to this 
fact, or she is in danger of failing to show to the world 
the Christ whom she worships—in fact, of becoming 
an organisation rather than an organism. 

The demand for infallibility, either infallibility 
of the Church, of the Pope, of the Bible, or of reason, 
has been the snare of all sections of the Church. We 
search for it, and we have it not. God has never 
given either to Church or individual the promise of 
indefectibility. His creations of the highest order 
—and surely the Church is such—have never been | 
guaranteed against imperfection. ‘They have been 
made in a superior mould, but the superior character 
of such creation necessitates the possibility of error, 
and so we are always striving after, yet never reach 
that which is perfect. 

Freed then from the dogma of infallibility, it 
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is possible to approach the question of Church unity 
on the side of organisation with some measure of 


hope. 


II 
When we approach the subject of Church 


organisation on its historical side—as we are bound 
to do—we find ourselves face to face with real 
dificulty. The question of the sacraments, and 
that of the faith are comparatively easy—there 1s 
very little indefiniteness as to what has always been 
the Church’s teaching, and in particular the New 
Testament presents few ambiguities. But the 
question of ministry in the Church is not to be settled 
so easily. The New Testament is not at all clear— 
presenting a number of ambiguities, even apart 
from critical questions in connection with the 
Pastorals. There is no evidence in the New 
Testament for the most important period—the 
second generation of Christianity—and the literature 
which emerges after this tunnel period has very little 
guidance to give us. The task of stating what was 
the form of ministry developed during the Apostolic 
period is not such a simple one as some writers have 
imagined, and when we have settled this question 
there is still the further one, of whether this form of 
ministry in its essence is binding on the Church 
to-day ; and this question is answered in different 
ways by different schools. I feel, however, that for 
the unity of the Church we shall need to have, not 
only a ministry which meets the needs of our 
own age, and of the various countries to which 
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Christianity to-day appeals, but a ministry also 
which grows naturally from that ministry which was 
developed during the Apostolic Age, and one which 
expresses the mind of Christ. At various times 
Independency, Presbyterianism, and Episcopacy 
have all sought to justify themselves by an appeal 
to the New Testament, and we may well believe that 
no theory or form of ministry will be satisfactory to 
the whole Christian body which is not based upon 
Apostolic precedent and in harmony with the 
principles of ministry found in the New Testament. 

But it is when we come to examine the New 
Testament and the sub-Apostolic writings that our 
difficulties begin, and in our present state of 
knowledge it is impossible to be dogmatic. Any 
number of questions arise which cry out for solution. 
Was there a temporary and a permanent ministry 
evolved, and if so, what is temporary and what is 
permanent ? Or does the New Testament carry 
us no further than a temporary ministry? Were 
both the permanent and temporary ministries 
charismatic ? Are we justified in concluding that 
the charismata ceased with the Apostolic age? 
Was there a development in the Apostolic age or 
was the ministry dictated by Christ Himself? If 
there was development, did it arise out of the needs 
of the community ? Did the Church grow out of . 
the ministry, and receive its authority from its rulers, 
or did the ministry receive its authority from the 
Church ? Was there a difference between the 
Apostles and the permanent officers in this respect ? 
If we admit that the Apostolic ministry was partly 
temporary, what offices in it were temporary and 
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what permanent? WastheEvangelist, mentioned by 
St. Paul as the third order in the ministry, permanent 
or temporary? Was the permanent ministry 
purely local and the temporary ministry missionary 
and general, or were both partly local and partly 
general? After the temporary ministry ceased was 
it intended that all forms of ministry outside the 
ministry of a local Church should cease? Are the 
terms Presbyter and Bishop identical throughout 
the New Testament, and if so are they identical 
in the sense that they are interchangeable terms, or 
as McGiffert suggests in the sense that Presbyter is 
a general term for all forms of ministry, and that 
Bishop is restricted to a single office, so that all 
Bishops were Presbyters, but not all Presbyters were 
Bishops? Is the single Bishop developed upwards 
from the Presbyters or downwards from the Apostles? 

These are all questions which I suggest have not 
received a final answer, neither do I pretend to give 
to them any answers approaching finality. Rather 
I would suggest that the problem of the ministry is 
so involved that it demands the acute study of a 
large body of scholars, who shall be chosen from every 
Christian community—the best scholarship the 
Church can produce. Certainly the subject must 
not be treated as a closed question, and little good 
can come of hasty steps towards mutual reception 
of orders, or from deliberations put forward by small 
groups of Christians without due regard to the real 
historical problems involved. We shall need to 
sink our prejudices and submit the whole question 
to the sainted scholarship of the Church in every 
country. 
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Certainly we are in a better position now to 
solve this problem than fifty years ago. There are, 
now, some results of the new science of Christian 
Archeology. We have before us the Didache, and 
the Epistle of Clement can be taken as genuine. 
The work of Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers in 
general, and on Ignatius in particular makes the task 
easier. We are able to reap the fruit of the 
researches of such men as Hort, Harnack, and 
Gwatkin ; and we have before us such works as 
Moberley’s Ministerial Priesthood, Gore’s Church 
and the Ministry, and Headlam’s The Doctrine of 
the Church and Christian Re-union. Still the task 
is one of supreme difficulty, and it would be 
presumptuous for me to do more than to make a few 
suggestions on some of the problems involved. But 
first of all, I shall say something on the principles 
underlying all ministry; for I feel that if these 
principles were more constantly borne in mind, 
theories of ministry which now appear to be widely 
divergent might be brought closer together. 


IIT 


There is no need to emphasise that the word 
minister itself means servant, and that the fundamental 
idea underlying all ministry of whatever grade is 
service. The New ‘Testament writers are not 
afraid to use such a word as ruler in connection with 
a certain order of ministry, and St. Paul could speak 
of coming with a rod. Some have found in such 
teaching, justification for autocratic and monarchical 
systems of government, whilst others have sought to 
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take away the sense of rule altogether, and to claim 
emphatically that any idea of ruling is alien to the 
spirit of the Christian ministry. But there is such 
a thing as ruling and yet being a servant of all, or in 
other words, ruling without lording it over God’s 
heritage. Our Lord Himself is the supreme example 
of all such ministry. 

If we begin with Him as embodying within 
Himself the whole future ministry, and if we 
constantly remember that “‘ He came to minister 
and not to be ministered unto,” and again, that “‘ He 
pleased not Himself,” we shall understand how it is 
possible to invest the ministry with a real dignity 
and authority without the danger of its degenerating 
into an autocratic system with absolute powers. 

There can be little doubt that the conception of 
God prevalent both in current Judaism and in Greek 
thought was that of an Eastern potentate ruling 
in a supreme arbitrary manner. The ministry of 
Jesus was spent in combating this idea. To success- 
fully combat it finally cost Him His life. That the 
Church stumbled in its Christology, forgetting 
largely His Manhood and suffering, and thinking most 
of His Deity and transcendence, is not a matter for 
wonder when we remember the influence of Greek 
thought on the Church during the third and fourth 
centuries; and it was this conception of the 
Godhead which Jesus had died to destroy, creeping 
back as it did into the Church, which reflected itself 
into the ministry and caused the rise of a system of 
organisation savouring more of the pomp of an 
Eastern court than of the quiet dignity of the Christ, 
born of a perfect humility and a willingness to suffer 
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for the sake of all men. ‘“‘ Let this mind be in you 
which was in Christ Jesus,” is an exhortation which 
should come home with special force to all those 
who take upon them the sacred duties of ministry 
in the Body of Christ. 

It seems from the Gospels that Jesus was especi- 
ally concerned to eradicate from the minds of His 
disciples erroneous views of what rulership in the 
kingdom of God was to mean. We see this first 
after the remarkable promise of power to Peter at 
Cesarea Philippi. Immediately afterwards He 
speaks of the Cross as necessary for Himself and as 
the principle of all following of Himself. Peter is 
rebuked in strong terms, and then the general 
principle is laid down that to follow Jesus there 
must be sacrifice. ‘‘ Let him deny himself and 
take up his Cross and follow Me.’* But this is not 
enough—there must be a willingness to lose life 
for the sake of the Gospel. There must be no 
self-seeking. If this is true of ordinary following of 
Jesus, how much more is it true of that special 
following in the ministry of His Church ? 

Again, after the glorious experience of the 
transfiguration there is further need of warning, 
and it is significant that Jesus begins again to speak 
of His sufferings. How dull they were not to under- 
stand! But their slowness to grasp it all is proof: 
that their ideas of reign and rule were entirely 
opposed to His; and are not their ideas very often 
ours to-day? It must have been a sore trial to 
Him to find them after such teaching, disputing as 
to who should be greatest, and a greater trial to find 

T Mark vViiie 34. 
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their minds obsessed with the same idea when they 
were approaching Jerusalem for the last time. The 
memorable incident of the little child should stand 
as an eternal barrier to arrogance in the ministry. 
With Christ the man who is to take pre-eminence is 
not the pushing, boastful, arrogant, autocratic 
individual, who so often seems to make a success in 
the affairs of business; but ‘‘ if any man would be 
first, he shall be least of all and minister of all.” It 
is not necessary to have a highly-developed ecclesias- 
tical system to find the spirit which Christ condemned 
in operation. As if to further emphasise how 
necessary it is for those who are to be His chief 
ministers to be rid of the spirit of arrogance, He goes 
on to express approbation of those who were outside 
this body of ministers. We cannot emphasise too 
strongly this side of our Lord’s teaching when we 
are inclined, in any spirit of arrogance, to call in 
question the validity of each other’s ministry.. 
The teaching of our Lord we have reviewed so 
far, shows unmistakably that the one great principle 
underlying all ministry is sacrifice. Whatever the 
system which obtains with regard to remuneration, 
there can be no entering the ministry for gain. It 
must mean sacrifice to everyone who enters. To 
enter with any ulterior motive in view is treason to 
the Lord and His Church. There are systems in 
existence to-day in various parts of the world, which 
make it almost impossible to ensure that this spirit 
of sacrifice obtains in every case. State patronage 
and systems of privilege can scarcely be regarded as 
being in harmony with the Spirit of Christ. They 
are a stumbling-block which it would be well to 
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remove out of the way. ‘This is not to say that those 
Christian Churches which enjoy State patronage 
have a monopoly of hirelings, and that other bodies 
arefreefromthem. Such a supposition is monstrous. 
In every age including the first century, the Church 
has had “traffickers in Christ.” But what these 
men have lacked has been the spirit of sacrifice, 
and what they have often possessed has been the 
spirit which loves to have the pre-eminence ; and 
whatever form of organisation the Church has, it 
needs to be safeguarded as closely as possible on this 
side. We no longer accept the fact that Christ 
living and dying for us exempts us from everything 
butamentalassent to thistruth. We know to-day— 
perhaps as was never known before, except in the 
very early days of Christianity,—that He was the 
Way as well as the Truth and the Life, and that He 
lived and died in order that we might live and even 
die, not for our own sakes, but for the sake of 
humanity ; He bore His Cross in order that we might 
bear ours victoriously. If this is so for all who seek 
to follow Him, how much more should it be true 
of those who seek to serve Him in the official ministry 
of the Church ? 

More explicit teaching is given on the final 
journey up to Jerusalem. This begins with the 
incident of the rich young ruler whom Jesus loved ; 
and here I am inclined to think that Jesus is drawing 
a comparison between what it would have cost the 
rich young man to follow Him and what it had cost 
the disciples. He is conscious of their faith and 
steady allegiance, but He knows that even now they 
are thinking of reward and position. It must have 
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broken His heart to witness all this anxiety about 
position and gain, and well-nigh have made Him 
lose His unwavering trust in humanity. Even now, 
with the shadow of the Cross so plain, they did not 
realise the end of His mission. He is ready to assure 
them of His love and of the fact that they will not 
be left destitute, but He seems to endeavour to get 
them to think along another line—what an enormous 
sacrifice this young man would be called to make! 
What was theirs compared with His? Then He 
relates the parable of the penny and significantly 
concludes with another of His paradoxes, “‘ The last 
shall be first and the first last.” This He follows up 
by a further emphasis on His suffering, which Luke 
says they failed to understand. That they did so 
is shown by the request of the mother of the sons 
of Zebedee, which calls forth His most explicit 
teaching. Again He emphasises suffering and 
sacrifice, and then tells them clearly that they are 
not to rule in the same manner as leaders of nations. 
There the great ones wield authority over them. 
“* Not so shall it be among you, but whosoever would 
become great among you shall be your servant, and 
whosoever would be first among you shall be your 
bondservant ; even as the Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many.” Nothing could be plainer 
than this—the primus amongst the Apostles was to 
be the bondservant of all; and this is a principle 
which is equally binding upon us to-day. There is 
no real ministry, and therefore no valid ministry in 
any true sense, unless this principle of bondservice 
and of sacrifice is the burning passion of the soul 
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which engages in ministry. Outward forms may be 
necessary, but if the spirit is lacking then forms are 
valueless.” 

Finally, we have our Lord’s own example in the 
upper room. The conquest of these men’s hearts 
isnot yet complete. ‘There is still danger of jealousy 
and self-seeking, and in order to remove the last 
vestiges, Jesus takes water and a towel and washes 
their feet. What a lesson! ‘Ye call Me Teacher, 
and Lord: and ye say well; forsolam. If I then, 
the Lord and the Teacher, have washed your feet, 
ye ought also to wash one another’s feet. For I 
have given you an example, that ye also should do as 
I have done to you. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
a servant is not greater than his lord; neither one that 
is sent greater than he that sent him. If ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them.’* It is 
this spirit manifested by Jesus on the eve of betrayal, 
that must be with each one who seeks to serve Him 
in the ministry of His Church. It isa great and holy 
and serious thing to minister to the people of God ; 
it demands the very best and highest character that 
Christianity can produce; and we shall not be 
afraid of those who have the rule over us if they rule 
in the spirit manifested by Jesus Himself. 


IV 


I wish now to return to the question of the form 
of the ministry—not to enter into any full discussion 
—but merely to make a few suggestions. ‘There are 


T See Matt. xviii., Mk. ix., Luke ix. 2 John xiii, 13-17. 
3 See Appendix J; also the recently published address on Catholicism with 
Freedom, by A. E. J. Rawlinson, B.D. 
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some points on which there is a fair concensus of 
opinion among scholars to-day. It is generally 
admitted that in the New Testament we have a 
special and temporary ministry, as well as the 
beginnings of a permanent ministry. This special 
and temporary ministry includes the Apostles (and 
it is now generally admitted that they were a larger 
band than “ The Twelve”) and the Prophets ; 
though the Prophets seem to have continued well on 
into the second century. Did this temporary 
ministry include the Evangelists also? “They seem 
to disappear in the second century as surely as 
Apostles disappear, though it may be argued that 
the term “ Teacher” is a general term including 
local teachers or pastors, and wider teachers or 
missionaries. In the Ephesian list* they come third 
and in the Corinthian list? “‘ Teachers ” are placed 
third ; though it is difficult to argue from either the 
Roman or Corinthian lists, for it is not easy to know 
whether St. Paul is speaking of a purely charismatic 
ministry or partly of that and partly of an organised 
or official ministry. Infact, it is doubtful whether 
the whole ministry, permanent and temporary, was 
not charismatic in this early age. ‘Then again it is 
doubtful how far St. Paul is limiting himself in these 
early epistles to a local ministry, and how far he 
speaks of the wider ministry of the whole Church. 
What we know of Prophets, for instance, leads to 
the conclusion that they were sometimes travelling 
about, and sometimes settled in a single Church; 
but the same is true of Apostles and is certainly true 
of Evangelists. Most of the Apostles seem to have 
t Eph. iv. 11. 2 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
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been resident in Jerusalem for some time and James 
spent his life there. Was James, the Apostle and 
Lord’s brother, only a local Church Officer ? Then 
we have the case of St. Paul in Corinth and Ephesus 
and Rome for considerable periods, and St. John 
in Ephesus. We do not, however, conclude that 
St. Paul or St. John were officers of a local Church. 
Neither is it possible to regard St. Paul and Barnabas 
as Apostles only of the local Church at Antioch, 
in virtue of their commission and ordination in 
Acts xiii. ; for St. Paul claims for himself 
and I think for Barnabas too, Apostleship in 
the more general sense.t At least he includes 
Silaa—if not Timothy also—with himself, not as 
Apostles of the Church in a local sense, but as 
Apostles of Christ. Apostles and Prophets then 
belonged to a wider ministry than that of the local 
Church, though frequently both might be found 
resident in a city Church and would then 
undoubtedly have some position of eminence above 
the local ministry. St. Paul clearly states that the 
Church was founded on Apostles and Prophets, 
and both the Didache and Hermas confirm this 
testimony. 

It is the Evangelist who is the greater puzzle. 
In the second century the term is applied in the 
sense in which we now use it—to the writers of the 
Gospels ; whereas in the New Testament it clearly 
has a technical yet different sense. The word is 
only found (in its technical sense) three times in the 
New Testament: Acts xxi. 8; Ephes. iv. 11; and 
2 Tim. iv. 5. Timothy seems to have been an 

tin Cor..9x. 2 1 Thess. ti. 6. 
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Evangelist and most probably Titus held the same 
office, but according to the first Thessalonian 
Epistle Silas was an Apostle. ‘These three were all 
companions in missionary work withSt. Paul. What 
then was the difference in their office? If, as St. Paul 
claims, an indispensable qualification for the 
Apostolate was to have seen Jesus, we may well 
believe that practically the only difference between 
an Evangelist and an Apostle was that the former 
had not seen Christ, but had rather received his 
commission from an Apostle. St. Paul has authority 
over both Timothy and Titus, and St. John gives us 
a picture of men who seem to be Evangelists with 
his commission.‘ Evangelists seem, therefore, to 
have been Apostolic men or sub-Apostles—preachers 
and missionaries as the Apostles were, but also 
teachers of the faith, and men with a charge to 
ordain local Church officers. They, too, seem some- 
times to have settled in local Churches, as did 
Philip.? Timothy was for a time at Ephesus, 
though not permanently there; for the second 
Epistle is one of recall, and Titus was in Crete. 
But they, like Apostles and Prophets, had a wider 
commission, and were really officers of the Church 
catholic. Thus, like Apostles, and Prophets, they. 
needed to be tested when visiting local Churches, 
and rules for this testing in all three cases are 
suggested.3 

If the teaching office fell to the Presbytersin the 
local Churches, and everything seems to point to 
its doing so—then may not the term didackados 

t John iii. 2 Acts. xxi. 

3 See 1 Cor. xii; Didache XI, XII, XIII; and John iii. 
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sometimes include both local teachers (Pastors or 
Presbyters), and general or missionary teachers 
(Evangelists), and may not a general teacher some- 
times have settled down in one place and become a 
local teacher (later a Bishop) ? The Evangelist may 
have had charismatic gifts, but may have been more 
matter of fact than either Apostles or Prophets : 
the former of whom were concerned not only with 
spreading the faith, but with building it up or 
revealing it, being mouthpieces of the Holy Spirit 
in a special way, and the latter of whom seem to have 
swayed the hearts of the people in applying the truth 
to the circumstances of daily life.‘ The Evangelist, 
therefore, paved the way for the more systematic 
work of local Pastors and Teachers, and towards the 
close of the first century Apostles, Prophets and 
Evangelists may have settled in definite localities 
and have taken up a special position of pre-eminence 
amongst the Presbyter-Teachers, a position corres- 
ponding to the Ignatian Bishop. So that the Bishop 
may have arisen—though not in all cases—from the 
settling of this wider ministry of Apostles, Prophets 
and Evangelists in local Churches. In the case of 
Apostles we have the example of St. John at Ephesus, 
and the tradition about St. Peter, supported by thefact 
that he styles himself a fellow-Presbyter in the 
Church at Babylon (Rome). In the case of Prophets 
we have the testimony of the Didache that Prophets 
might settle in a local Church, and were to be 
regarded as chief priests. If present they were to 
give thanks at the Eucharist—a prerogative which 
by the middle of the second century had fallen to 
T See Hermas and Second Epistle of Clement. 
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the lot of the Bishop or President in the local 
Church—and Ignatius himself seems to have been a 
Prophet. 

There is, I think, justification for regarding 
the word Leacher, as used in the second century and 
later, as sometimes being synonymous with 
Evangelist. ‘The word Evangelist in its original 
Ephesian sense appears again in Eusebius in reference 
to Pantznus, who was certainly a teacher.* In 
the Apostolic Ordinances, Evangelist is the name for 
the reader of the Gospel for the day, whose duty it 
was also to explain it. This is exactly what the 
Evangelist did in New Testament times, with this 
difference, that the Gospel was oral for him. It 
was necessary for him to “ guard the deposit ” 
which had been committed to him by an Apostle, 
*‘ whether by Epistle or by word of mouth.”’ Philip 
explained Isaiah to the eunuch, Apollos was mighty 
in the Scriptures, and Timothy was strong in the 
Scriptures. We have wandering Teachers as well 
as Prophets as late as the Apostolical Constitutions? 
and these teachers are all that Evangelists were. 
So that the Evangelist of the Ephesian Epistle may 
have continued quite late, but under the names of 
Teacher and of Reader; but his powers would be 
more and more limited as the permanent and local 
ministry came into prominence, as was also the power 
of the Prophets. The Montanist movement on 
one side was a revolt against the suppression of the 
Prophet, though it was never a movement against 
the local ministry as such. Some Evangelists and 

t Eusebius, H. E., V. to. 2 Harnack, Texte, II. 5. 

3 Apostolical Constitution, Bk. vii, 28. 
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Prophets would settle down as local ministers and 
would most likely secure positions of eminence in 
the local Church, because of their holiness and 
ability. ‘This would account for the Bishop, when 
he appears, being invested with the semblance of a 
power greater than that of a local officer in a local 
Church. He always seems to have some character- 
istic which makes him, in a sense, an officer also of 
the Church universal. If we were to look round 
to-day for the nearest approach to the Evangelist, 
as we find him in the first and second centuries, 
we should see him in the missionary to the foreign 
field, who is planting, organising and teaching the 
native Church, and who, when he settles in a local 
Church, say of Presbyterian organisation, holds 
a position like that of the Ignatian Bishop, though 
he may not have the title. It is needless to say, of 
course, that primitive Christianity knows nothing of 
the ultra-modern use of the term Evangelist, 
signifying just a preacher of the Gospel travelling 
or local, emotional or otherwise. 

Granted that there was a temporary and general 
ministry, as opposed to a permanent and _ local 
ministry, which arose gradually as Churches were 
established, the difficulty is to know what is the 
connection between the two—how did the permanent 
ministry arise out of the general ministry ? There 
are two theories which suggest themselves, and which 
might be put forward quite tentatively. 

(1) The permanent ministry was arising during 
the Apostolic age, and existed in various places, 
sometimes In a more, sometimes in a less complete 
form side by side with the temporary and general 
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ministry. In the Pastorals and in the Didache we 
have a picture of this general ministry giving place 
tothe localandpermanentministry. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to expect that those passages in the New 
Testament which seem to give a complete list of the 
ministry in the Church* will include the general 
ministry and those parts of the permanent ministry 
which were already organised and familiar to the 
recipients of the letters. Can we draw the line 
between the temporary and the permanent? It is 
easy in the case of Apostles and Prophets, but what 
of the Evangelist? Was he temporary? The 
Church is never said to be founded on him as it is 
on Apostles and Prophets. If we take the terms 
general and local as covering the same distinction 
made by permanent and temporary, then the 
Evangelist being general was also temporary. Let 
us take him to be a temporary officer. Then we 
have a three fold ministry which is general and 
temporary—the Apostle, the Prophet, and the 
Evangelist. May we not reasonably suppose that 
the ministry of the local Church finally came to be 
modelled on the ministry of the catholic Church ? 
Certainly the Didache and Ignatius, as also most of 
the Apostolic Fathers, show a tendency to argue in 
this way, though they are not always consistent 
either with themselves or with each other. God and 
Christ are sometimes brought in as well as Apostles, 
Prophets and Teachers, and it is argued that certain 
local officers stand in the place of these. Whatever 
inconsistency there is in the actual passages, they 
serve to show that there was a tendency to form a 
T Rom. xii. 6-8; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11. : 
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ministry in the local Church, framed on the wider 
ministry of the Church catholic. 

This being so, a threefold ministry would gradually 
arise in the local Church, and this we find in 
Ignatius’ Bishop, Presbyter and Deacon, though it 
is not fully developed in all places.‘ Thus we get: 


Apostle Prophet Evangelist GENERAL AND 
| (Teacher) TEMPORARY 
Bishop Presbyter | Deacon LocaL AND 
PERMANENT. 


Certain things we know about the local ministry fit 
in with this theory and there are others which do 
not harmonise with it. ‘Take first the Ephesian list. 
Here we have (1) Apostles, (2) Prophets, (3) Evan- 
gelists. Then follow what may be two offices— 
not one as is usually supposed: (1) Pastors, (2) 
Teachers. These are local and permanent officers 
and it may be that Pastors refers to Presbyters, who 
were certainly in existence at Ephesus’, and most 
likely in all the Churches to which this letter came. 
These Pastors at this early stage really cover both 
Apostles and Prophets in the wider ministry. Only 
later do the Bishops arise out of the general body of 
Pastors, either through the settling of an Evangelist, 
Prophet, or Apostle in the local Church, or the rising » 
to pre-eminence of one of the Presbyters. It may 
be objected that the analogy fails because Apostles 
were before Prophets in the general ministry, and 
therefore Bishops ought to be before Presbyters in 


* The single Bishop was late at Rome and Corinth. See also the Epistle of 
Polycarp. 
2 Acts xx. 
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point of time. But this is a difficulty which every 
theory has to meet, for there is no scholar to-day who 
is prepared to claim that in point of time Bishops 
are before Presbyters. Besides, it is not really true 
that in every case Apostles were before Prophets. 
In the case of those who were not of ‘The Twelve” 
it was surely not so, and St. Paul’s case may have been 
one of an Apostle arising out of the body of Prophets. 
Certainly in Acts xi. both St. Paul and Barnabas are 
described as amongst the body of Prophets and 
Teachers in the Antioch Church, and after this 
Luke speaks of them as Apostles. It is quite true 
that St. Paul claims he did not receive his commission 
from men, but he may be referring specially to not 
having received it of the original Apostles, and he 
would quite legitimately regard the call described 
in Acts xiii. as “ not from men.” 

Teachers, then, in Ephesians would correspond 
to Deacons, who stand in the local Church in the 
place of Evangelists in the general Church. This 
is born out by the Didache, which regards Bishops 
(Presbyters in the Didache sense) and Deacons as 
standing in the room of Prophets and Teachers 
(Evangelists). The Presbyters at this early stage 
stand in the place of the Prophets and from them 
arises later the Bishop, as certain Apostles might 
have arisen from the body of Prophets. The 
Deacons, it is expressly stated, stand in the place of 
general ‘Teachers or Evangelists. This is in keeping 
with what we know of the duties of Deacons, who 
certainly were not mere almoners. ‘The Presbyters 
and later the Bishops had charge of the finance, and 
the Deacons were assistants, but had other duties to 
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perform, as had the Presbyters. The Acts is clear 
on the question of money being in the hands of 
Presbyters, and subsequent history shows that the 
Presbyters and later the Bishop had charge of the 
funds.’ The list of qualifications in 1 Tim. also 
shows that both Bishops and Deacons had to deal 
with money, and it is significantly stated that the 
Deacon must “ hold the mystery of the faith in a 
pure conscience.”* The Evangelist’s duty in the 
Church catholic was to “‘ guard the deposit of the 
faith,” and so the Deacon “ holds the mystery of the 
faith.” The view that the Deacon’s office is associa- 
ted with temporalities only, isa comparatively modern 
one.’ In keeping with this theory that a threefold 
ministry arose as a copy of the threefold ministry 
of the universal Church, is the fact that in the second 
century the Deacon is closely associated with the 
Bishop and not with the Presbyters. The 
Evangelist as we know was closely associated with the 
Apostle and generally worked under his directions, 
whereas the Prophets stand apart from both Apostles 
and Evangelists. Thus, when the Bishop arises out 
of the body of Presbyters, we get the Deacon 
associated with the Bishop, and in the course of time 
arises the Archdeacon who stands as a Bishop’s 
deputy. During the third century the Presbyters 
sink into insignificance, but finally gain their rightful — 
position. 

(2) Ihe second theory points more in the 
direction of a two-fold ministry with the Bishop 
finally arising out of it and taking the place, not of 

™ See Justin Martyr, Apology, I, 66-67. 21 Tim. iii. 9. 

3 See in this connection Ignatius to the Phil. XI. 
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the Apostles, but of Christ, as suggested by most 
of the language of Ignatius. If we regard the 
general ministry as consisting of two officers: (1) 
the Apostle, (2) the Prophet, and that in the general 
ministry, what happened first was the production 
of (1) Sub-Apostles, (2) Sub-Prophets, we arrive 
at (1) Evangelists and (2) Teachers. Thus : 


1. Apostles —>Evangelists. 
2. Prophets —»Teachers. 


These Evangelists and Teachers had a commission 
wider than the local Church, just as Apostles and 
Prophets had, but they might be resident for a time 
in local Churches, and from them sprang (1) the 
Presbyters, and (2) the Deacons, definitely local 
Church officers. Thus: 


1. Apostle —+3. Evangelist —> 4. Presbyter. 
2. Prophet —>5. Teacher —»>6. Deacon. 


Thus in the Ephesian list we have five of these 
classes developed, but not the sixth in the Churches 
of Asia andin the Church catholic. We get (1) the 
Apostle, (2) the Prophet, (3) the Evangelist, (4) the 
Presbyter (Pastor), and (5) the Teacher. The 
definitely local Deacon may have come later in these 
Churches than in Philippi. Acts xx. does not 
mention Deacons in the Ephesian Church—only 
Presbyters, who are also Bishops and Pastors. In 
the same way the single Bishop in the Ignatian sense 
may have been evolved upwards out of the 
Presbyters. This would explain why Timothy in 
this district has a commission with regard to the 
Bishop and Deacons. The Bishop is in the singular. 
Was he sent to ordain Deacons and to ordain single 
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Bishops in the Ignatian sense of the term in Churches 
which already had Presbyters? ‘This would mean 
that in 1 Timothy, Presbyter and Bishop are not 
used in exactly the same sense, though the Epistle 
to Titus seems to point the other way, and most 
writers, including Gore, regard the terms Presbyter 
and Bishop as identical in the New Testament.’ 

If we regard the Deacon as springing from the 
Prophet through the Teacher, we get a suggestion 
as to why women are found inthe Diaconate. There 
were women Prophets and we get women Deacons, 
though never women Presbyters, as there were no 
women Evangelists or Apostles. But the passage 
in the Didache? is against this theory, as the Bishop 
(Presbyter) takes the place of the Prophet and the 
Deacon that of the Teacher, and Ignatius nowhere 
gives us any office in the catholic Church corres- 
ponding to that of Deacon in the local Church, only 
stating that the Deacon’s appointment is of Christ ; 
though he constantly regards the Presbyters as 
successors of the Apostles in the sense of filling in the 
local Church the same Office which the Apostles 
held in the universal Church. If the theory in any 
way accounts for the connection between the 
general and local ministry it gives us a two-fold 
ministry—not three-fold—in the universal Church, 
and a two-fold ministry as a replica in the local 
Church. Apostles and Prophets in the universal 
Church would then correspond to Presbyters and 
Deacons in the local Church, and later when the 
Bishop becomes a separate office—though perhaps 
not a separate order—arising out of the Presbyters, 

Ts Tim. iii; 1 Tim. v.; Titus i. 2 Didache, XV. 
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he has no counterpart in the original ministry of 
the universal Church, and so is said to stand in the 
place of God or Christ, while the Presbyter still 
stands in the place of the Apostles.‘ Ignatius seems 
to find justification for connecting the Bishop with 
Christ from 1 Peter ii. 25.? 

Whilst then it is clear from the New Testament 
that there was a temporary ministry of the universal 
Church which gave place to a permanent ministry 
of the local Church, yet it is not clear how the one 
grew out of the other, and what the relationship of 
the one to the other was. Nor is it perfectly clear 
what was temporary and what was permanent, nor 
as we shall see when we discuss the permanent 
ministry, is it clear from the New Testament what 
form it eventually took. As we have seen, various 
theories can be advanced, none of which accounts for 
all the facts. ‘These theories may lead to different 
views as to what form the permanent ministry 
eventually took. The Didache helps, but it does not 
solve the problem, and the Johannine literature gives 
us nothing on which to base an argument. We are 
in need of a continued Acts of the Apostles from 
A.D. 64-100, to throw light on what is obscure. It 
does not seem that we have any firm ground under 
our feet on this question of the permanent ministry 
until we come to the Ignatian Epistles. 


V 


A second point on which there is a fairly general 
agreement is that as far as the loca] and permanent 


T See Ignatius to the Magnesians, VI. 
# See Ignatius to the Magnesians, III, 
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ministry is concerned, there was a development 
during the Apostolic age. It is true that some 
contend that the full scheme of ministry was 
revealed to “The Twelve’”’* by Christ after His 
resurrection, but the Acts of the Apostles lends no 
colour to this theory. It rather shows a ministry 
being evolved to meet the needs of the growing 
organism. Acts vi. gives us the first departure 
and shows us the appointment of seven men to some 
office in the Jerusalem Church. This appointment 
arose out of the needs of the community. It was 
none the less the Spirit leading into all truth, for 
this is the way, as history shows, that the Spirit 
often works.? The growth of the ministry in the 
rest of Acts shows a development to meet needs 
as they arose. Local Churches for a time remain 
unorganised—without any official ministry ; a fact 
which controverts entirely any idea that the ministry 
is before the Church. As the charismatic ministry 
ceased, the more official ministry became more 
firmly established, and we have Timothy sent to 
Ephesus, and Titus to Crete, to bring into existence 
ministries which are to take the place of what has 
been charismatic and temporary. The Didache 
gives a similar picture. Even if we agree that the 
Apostles had any definite instruction as to the exact 
form the ministry should take—and it is most 
doubtful—we are bound to admit development 


t I use the term here in its technical sense. See 1 Cor. xv. § where it is 
obviously used in a technical sense, there being at the time only eleven Apostles. 
“The Twelve ’’ were a special group inside the Apostles. 

2 Of course there are some who regard the office of “‘ The Seven ”’ as that of 
the Evangelist and this would therefore provide no argument for development in 
the loca] ministry, but the whole history of the Church points to development 
apart from this incident. 
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during the first sixty years. We may start then from 
this point, but it is just here that we leave firm 
ground so far as the New Testament is concerned. 
We have one book which covers the first thirty years 
and then we are dependent on a number of letters, 
which, of course, assume pretty full knowledge on 
the part of those who received them and therefore 
give us little information of the definite kind we 
require. Moreover we cannot always fix the dates 
of the documents we are dealing with. The books 
outside the Pauline Canon give us little help. 
Hebrews speaks of Rulers and James and Peter of 
Presbyters. Inthe Pauline writings we have Bishops, 
Presbyters, Pastors and Deacons ; and in Acts Bishops 
and Presbyters. Some of St. Paul’s writings are silent 
on the question of local ministry, though we cannot 
argue from this that none existed, and if we did so 
the Acts in some cases would contradict us. At the 
end of the second thirty years we have the Johannine 
writings which help us very little in the solution of 
our question. The Fourth Gospel sheds no light, 
and [ agree with Bishop Gore that nothing can be 
argued from the angelin the Apocalypse. The third 
epistle is the most helpful, but it does not carry us 
far. It gives us a picture of a man in some position, 
who was animated by a wrong spirit, and who was 
exercising wrongly the power of excommunication. 
Apart from this it tells us nothing of the officers in 
the local Church. 

Outside the New Testament the Didache— 
agreeing with the Philippian Epistle—shows us 
Bishops and Deacons arising in each Church. 

Here are three words—Bishop, Presbyter, and 
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Deacon. Are they three offices in the New Testa- 
ment writings or are Bishop and Presbyter identical ? 
We need not go into the pre-Christian association 
of the words, for it is now generally admitted that 
Bishop and Presbyter, as found in the New 
Testament, are used of the same office—or, at least, 
that there are not three offices.‘ We start with a 
two-fold ministry, therefore, and the higher office of 
Bishop is later developed upwards out of this. This 
view, which is now general, is supported by the 
Didache, and by Clement, as well as Polycarp; and 
Eusebius seems to have been aware that in some 
sense Bishop and Presbyter had originally been 
identical. But in what sense were they identical ? 
Having admitted that Presbyter (Bishop) and 
Deacon were the two orders of ministry in the New 
Testament, and that whatever theory we adopt the 
Bishop comes later, we have still to solve the riddle 
of the two names for one office; and it will not do 
merely to say that Presbyter is confined to Jewish 
Churches, for in Gentile Churches we get both 
words in use. In what sense then were the Bishop 
and Presbyter identical ? 

McGiffert’s theory is that Presbyter was a general 
term which included both Bishop and Deacon—a 
term something like the general term ‘‘ Minister ”’ 
to-day. He is led to this theory by the fact that 
Harnack points out that passages showing a distinc- 
tion between Presbyter and Bishop are very early, 
proving that there must have been a difference of 


t Hort, Lightfoot, Gore, Harnack, Rotherham, Cunningham, Bartlet. 
2 Eusebuis, H. E., III, 23. 
3 McGiffert’s Eusebius. Note on p. 150. 
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some sort between Presbyter and Bishop from the 
beginning. Here it may be pointed out that these 
early passages showing a difference do not necessarily 
point to the fact that from the beginning there was 
a difference in office between Presbyter and Bishop. 
The original difference may have been one of Jewish 
or Gentile usage, and everything in the Acts would 
fit in with this. I admit that the passages in the 
New Testament lend themselves to McGiffert’s 
interpretation, but the point is they can be inter- 
preted apart from his theory, and this is to some 
extent a warning to be cautious in accepting it. 
McGiffert argues that if he is right, we are to expect 
the general term to be used before the particular 
terms, and this is exactly the case in Acts. But I 
cannot feel that Acts xx. 17-38 reads as smoothly 
when interpreted along the lines of this theory as 
when we regard all the Presbyters of Ephesus as 
being Bishops, rather than some Bishops and some 
Deacons. Of course those who regard “ ‘The Seven” 
in Acts vi. as Deacons will have an easy argument 
against this point in proof of McGiffert’s theory— 
they will say the Deacon is earlier than the Presbyter ; 
but I cannot myself take this view. The Acts seems 
to know nothing of Deacons, although there were 
Bishops at Ephesus—that is the name was used. 
This fact leans in a direction away from McGiffert’s 
theory, but does not disprove it. 

McGiffert further points out that if his theory is 
true we should expect to find the general term and 
the specific terms used in the same context, but we 
should never have the general term and one of the 
specific terms co-ordinated. ‘Thus we should never 
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find ‘‘ Presbyter and Bishop ” or “ Presbyter and 
Deacon,” but we should expect to find “ Bishops 
and Deacons.” ‘This is exactly what we find is the 
case in the New Testament. 

There is no doubt that this theory fits the facts 
as we find them in the New Testament and the 
Didache so far as the combination of the names goes ; 
but it is difficult to forget that the New Testament 
writers use a number of other words translated 
“Minister”? or ‘‘ Ministry” when they wish to 
speak in general terms, and a passage in Clement’ 
uses one of these words when speaking in a general 
sense. If Presbyter was a wide term covering all 
kinds of ministry we should expect to find it used 
in some passages such as those abounding in the 
New ‘Testament, where Aerovpyds, dtaxovos, and 
umnpetns are used. Moreover, it is strange that 
we have not a single instance of the term Presbyter 
used as identical with the official term Deacon. 
Again it may be likely that Peter would speak of 
himself as a fellow Presbyter (i.e., fellow-minister) 
addressing a number of Presbyters (i.e., ministers) 
of two different grades, but the passage in question? 
does seem to give to all these Presbyters the powers 
of oversight and shepherding and fits better the 
theory that all Presbyters were Bishops. Again 
1 Timothy v. 17 might be made to harmonise with — 
McGiffert’s theory, the “ Elders that rule” being 


T Clement to the Corinthians, XLIV. 

2 1 Peter v. 1-4. 

3 There is a textual difficulty here, some MSS. omitting “‘ exercising the 
oversight ’’’; but this does not affect our argument, for if the phrase be an 
interpolation it is an early one and witnesses to the way in which the language 
was understood by the early Church. 
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taken for a small body of Bishops inside the general 
body of Presbyters, but it should be noted it is not 
a question of some Elders ruling and some not. 
They all rule, but some rule well. Did Deacons 
then also rule? McGiffert, I think, would claim 
they did, but such a claim cannot be substantiated 
from history. Then in Titus, Presbyters were to be 
appointed in every city, but the only qualifications 
given are those for the office of Bishop,* and Titus 
is written at a period when Church organisation was 
at a fairly high stage of development, even if we 
accept the earliest date ascribed to it. The Pauline 
Churches knew Bishops and Deacons. Why should 
the epistle give us the general name and then speak 
of one particular class inside this general ministry 
and not of the other? If Presbyter was a general 
name and the Bishops and Deacons arose out of the 
Presbyters, then so soon as Bishops were constituted 
in any body of Presbyters so soon would Deacons 
exist, as the residue of Presbyters who did not become 
Bishops. ‘The rise of Bishops and Deacons should 
be simultaneous, but everything points to the fact 
of the Diaconate being a later development. ‘There 
is only the doubtful passage in Acts vi. which is 
against this view. All other evidence until we come 
to the last quarter of the second century is against 
the men in Acts vi. being Deacons, and McGiffert 
himself would not so regard them. 

Further, it may be pointed out as a difficulty 
in the way of McGiffert’s theory being the true one, 
that wherever the word Presbyter is used it does 
seem to signify an older man as well as being the 


t Titus i. 7. 
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title for a definite office. If the Presbyters were a 
body of older men and the Deacons and Bishops 
arose out of the Presbyters, then age qualifications 
would cling to both Bishops and Deacons. But 
everything points to the opposite being the case. 
There does not seem to have been any age qualifica- 
tion in connection with the Diaconate, and we know 
definitely that when the single Bishop arose he was 
not always an old man. 

But the strongest argument against McGiffert’s 
theory is in the fact that what he says could not 
happen, if his theory were true, actually does 
happen. McGiffert says: ‘‘ We could never find 
‘ presbyter and bishop,’ ‘ presbyter and deacon,’ but 
we should expect to find the specific terms thus 
co-ordinated ‘ bishops and deacons.’”? ‘This works 
out so far as the New Testament is concerned, but 
in Polycarp we have a passage where we actually 
get this very combination which McGiffert realises 
is impossible if his theory is true: “ being subject 
to the presbyters and deacons.”* This is in an 
epistle written to the only Church which in the New 
Testament is addressed as having “ bishops and 
deacons,” and it is difficult to put any other 
interpretation on the facts than the one that 
‘‘presbyters and deacons” with Polycarp is equivalent © 
to “‘ bishops and deacons ” with St. Paul; and that 
Presbyter is identical with Bishop, but not with 
Bishop + Deacon. The significant thing is, 1 
think, that we never get the combination “ Pres- 
byters and Bishops ” though we do get “‘ Presbyters 
and Deacons” ; that we never get “ Presbyter ” and 

* Polycarp to the Philippians, V. 
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** Deacon ” used interchangeably in a single passage, 
though we frequently get “ Presbyter” and 
“ Bishop ” so used. Everything therefore seems to 
point to the fact which has been generally conceded, 
that “ Presbyter”? and “Bishop” are at first 
interchangeable terms, and that “‘ Deacon ”’ repre- 
sents a lower order of the ministry; that is to the 
earliest ministry being one of two orders, Presbyters 
(Bishops) and Deacons, not one of two orders both 
arising out of the Presbyters thus : 
Presbyters = Bishops + Deacons.’ 


Granted that the permanent ministry was 
gradually developed during the first century, some 
theory is needed to cover the facts: (1) that 
**Presbyter ” is often used in the same context 
with “‘ Bishop ” as being identical with it, but never 
so used with “‘ Deacon”’; (2) that “‘ Presbyters and 
Deacons ” are found as officers in some Churches ; 
(3) that many times we have “ Presbyters”’ (or 
Bishops) mentioned alone without ‘‘ Deacons,” but 
we never have “ Deacons” standing apart from 
“¢ Presby ters.” 

The solution of this problem is brought nearer 
when we remember what is now generally conceded, 
that the development of the ministry did not 
proceed at the same rate in all Churches. ‘That this 
is true in the case of the later threefold ministry 1s 
fairly clear in the Roman and Corinthian Churches, 
and the New Testament shows that in the case of 
the twofold ministry there was not the same rapid 
growth everywhere. Accepting this difference of 
tate in development, may not the solution be that 


t See further my contribution to the Expository Times, Nov., 1922. 
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the local ministry arose by a process of delegation ? 
The Apostles in whom all ministry was at first 
contained first delegated some of their powers to a 
group of men. ‘Then this group gave up some of 
their work to a new class of officers, especially as they 
themselves acquired new duties through the dying 
out of the temporary ministry of Teachers, both 
local and general. This would mean that so far as 
the local Church is concerned the first ministry 
arising out of the Apostolate is the Presbyterate 
(Episcopate), and that the Diaconate arises later as 
a delegation from the Presbyterate. If the process 
of development is Deacon——+ Presbyter—— 
Bishop, then the Ignatian system as a three-order 
system is easily accounted for, but I suggest that the 
process of development was: Presbyter——> 
Deacon, and that the Bishop arose upwards out of the 
Presbyters, or in some cases came into existence 
through an Evangelist, Prophet, or Apostle settling 
in a local Church. The only historical evidence 
against the Deacon being later than the Presbyter 
is the very doubtful case of the appointment of 
“The Seven” in Acts vi. .It is argued thatetne 
duties of these men are the duties later assigned to 
Deacons, but this argument is built up on a false 
idea, quite unhistorical, that Deacons were concerned 
merely with temporalities. Presbyters had as much 
to do with temporalities as Deacons. In the two 
lists of qualifications in ‘Timothy, the Bishop has to 
be “ no lover of money,” and the Deacon has to be 
“ not greedy of filthy lucre,”’ and this stronger phrase 
is actually used of the Bishop in the Titus list.* In 
t 1 Tim. iii.; Titus i. 
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the Acts money is conveyed to the Jerusalem 
Presbyters—not Deacons. Ignatius distinctly 
denies that the Deacon is a minister merely of meat 
and drink.* If the Bishop must be “ apt to teach,” 
the Deacon must “hold the mystery of the faith in a 
pure conscience.”’ He was in no sense simply an 
almoner. Justin Martyr shows clearly that the 
(President) Bishop, had charge of the money and 
goods in kind, and the Deacons were his servants to 
assist him in distribution as well as in the Eucharistic 
service. ‘The fact that these men in Acts vi. are 
said to ‘‘ minister to tables ” has therefore no force, 
for Presbyters had this duty, and in verse 4 the 
Apostles are called diaxovia tov Adyouv, showing that 
the previous verb has been used in a generic sense. 
We might with more force argue that the Apostles 
were Deacons in a technical sense, for the noun is 
used of them and only the verb of “’The Seven.” Itis 
true that common opinion from Irenzus onward 
regards these men as Deacons,? and the number of 
Deacons at Rome seems to have been limited to 
seven in imitation of the Jerusalem appointment. 
Before Irenzus however, we find no indication of 
any connection between ‘‘’The Seven”’ and the 
office of Deacon. Ignatius, who justifies the Bishop 
by his standing in the room of Christ, and Presbyters 
by their standing in the room of Apostles, seems to 
be at a loss to find justification for Deacons, and 
merely says in one doubtful passage that they are 
“the appointment of Jesus Christ.”* If he had 
regarded the men in Acts vi. as Deacons, would he 


t Ignatius to the Trallians ii. 3 Eusebius, H.E., VI, 43. 
2 Ireneus Against Heresies, III, 12. 4 Ignatius to the Trallians, iii. 
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not have appealed to the order in the Jerusalem 
Church ? 

Against the contention that Acts vi. gives us the 
appointment of Deacons must be placed several 
arguments which seem to me to have great weight. 

(1) If we remember that Luke has a way of 
introducing a matter in rather full detail and then 
later referring to it as something to be taken for 
granted, we shall be impressed by the fact that here 
he gives us in detail the appointment of a certain 
class of officers in the Jerusalem Church, and then 
later refers to Presbyters in this Church without 
intimation as to how they came to be. We have no 
information given by Luke—nor in the first century 
—of Deacons in the Jerusalem Church. Luke 
refers again to Presbyters in Galatia and Ephesus, 
introducing them asa matter of course. Where are 
we to look for any information as to what these 
Presbyters were ? Nowhere unless in Acts vi. 

(2) If these men were Deacons, then we have 
the historical curiosity of a Church existing with 
the lower order of ministry without the higher. 
In the Galatian Churches it is definite that Presbyters 
were first appointed. 

(3) These men are nowhere spoken of as Deacons 
until we come to Irenzus, and in the New Testament. 
Philip is called ‘‘ one of the seven.” 

(4) Acts knows nothing of Deacons, the first 
officers to be appointed being Presbyters. 

(5) The Epistle to Titus seems also to represent 
a stage of development where Presbyters only were 
required. Quite likely Deacons would arise out 
of these Presbyters at a later stage as in other places. 
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Some consider these men to have been Evangelists, 
as Philipis so designated someyears later, and Stephen 
began by preaching ; but Stephen was doing nothing 
more than was done by all the members of the 
Jerusalem Church when persecution began, and it 
is quite likely that some of these men may have left 
the local Church at Jerusalem and have become 
officers of the Church catholic. The objection to 
their being Evangelists seems to rest on the fact that 
the special work to which they were called was “‘ to 
serve tables,”? and whilst it is true that this did not 
remain their sole work, yet we have no grounds for 
associating “‘the serving of tables” in any way with 
the Evangelist’s office. 

If these men were Presbyters we have, then, the 
Apostles first delegating functions to the class of 
officers who—in the local Church—stand next to 
Apostles or finally in the room of Apostles,’ and 
these officers in turn deputise to a lower class known 
as Deacons. At first then Apostles or their deputies 
appoint Presbyters in office. Acts, 1 ‘Timothy, 
Titus, Clement and Papias all testify to this. This 
gives us two orders of ministry—-Bishops and 
Deacons. Later we have a suggestion of three in 
Ignatius. If the development was Deacon, Pres- 
byter, Bishop, then it is clear that what we get in 
Ignatius represents three grades or orders of ministry, 
the highest being that of Bishop in the sense that he 
was distinct in every way from the Presbyters. 
But if the development was downwards from Apostle 
to Presbyter to Deacon, then the Bishop when he 
becomes a separate officer would merely occupy the 

t See the Ignatian Epistles. 
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position of primus inter pares amongst the Presbyters, 
out of whom he arises in quite a natural way by 
strength of character or intrinsic spiritual worth, 
and the need of having a “ President” at the 
Eucharist ; or else he arises through an Apostle, 
Evangelist or Prophet permanently settling with a 
local Church. This brings us to examine the 
situation as found in the Ignatian Epistles. 


VI 


One can hardly imagine the Ignatian organisa- 
tion arising without its being in some way connected 
with the residence of St. Johnin Ephesus. Whilst it 
is not, in exact detail, the organisation we have in the 
New Testament, and other first century writings, 
yet I find myself more and more inclined to the view 
that it arose out of it naturally as a normal develop- 
ment, and that all probability is on the side of it 
having received in some way the sanction of the 
Apostle John. Otherwise it is difficult to conceive 
how it so quickly became universal. Again, some 
weight must be given to the position of James in 
Jerusalem, to the tradition of the second Apostolic 
Council, and to the tradition in connection with 
St. John at Ephesus. | 

But granting all this, what is the organisation 
we find in Ignatius? It has, I think, been too 
readily assumed that here we have three orders of 
ministry, Bishop, Presbyter, and Deacon, and 
certainly the epistles read like this if we neglect 
certain precautions. Some of those scholars who 
willhavenone of Ignatius and regard him as “ bishop 
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mad” and his language as almost blasphemous, 
have naturally assumed that Ignatius gives us a 
picture of a threefold order of ministry, and I think 
have to some extent misjudged Ignatius, because, 
like others with St. Paul, they have failed to read his 
Epistles historically. 

There are two main points I wish to make. The 
first is, that the Ignatian Epistles must be inter- 
preted with regard to the historical situation which 
caused them to be written. If we regard Ignatius 
as ““mad” at all, we must regard him as “ mad” 
for the unity of the Church, and that at a time 
when the Church was being threatened by division 
on every hand, and especially by Gnosticism. He 
sees no safeguard against this awful thing division 
except allegiance to the individual he calls a Bishop. 
No wonder his language is sometimes a little strong 
when there were those in almost every city who 
would rend the Body of Christ. If we bear this in 
mind, we shall understand better some of the 
statements of Ignatius, and we shall not so readily 
admit that what we have in his writings is a 
monarchical Bishop. 

The second point is that Ignatius must be 
interpreted by what has gone before, by his own 
contemporary Polycarp, and by subsequent Church 
history. It is useless to treat his seven epistles as a 
separate piece of literature, and to examine them as 
if they had no relation to anything which preceded 
them or came after. Moreover, we must be most 
careful not to read back into them the circumstances 
of our own time. 

Taking first of all what has gone before, we have 
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seen that in the first century we have two orders of 
ministry, one of which is designated by two inter- 
changeable words. In Ignatius we find that the 
Bishop stands out as something distinct from the 
Presbyters, and that the Bishop is always referred 
to as single in each Church. ‘Those who take the 
view that development in the ministry took the 
course of Deacon, Presbyter, Bishop, find quite 
easily in this Ignatian Bishop a third order of 
ministry, but as I have tried to show, development 
seems rather to have taken the course: Presbyter, 
Deacon, Bishop, all ministry arising by delegation 
out of the Apostolate. On this theory it is 
practically impossible to regard the Bishop as a third 
order superior to the Presbyter, and I wish to 
maintain that in Ignatius he is not a third order, 
but simply a President-Presbyter, who arose quite 
naturally out of the body of Presbyters in virtue of 
his intrinsic worth, holiness, or ability, and the 
general respect which was paid him. He may have 
been a local Presbyter or in some cases an Apostle, 
Prophet or Evangelist, who had settled down in a 
certain locality, and who would naturally be looked 
up toina special way ; but Ignatius can be explained 
on the assumption that his Bishop was merely a 
primus inter pares. It will help us if we keep in 
mind a similar situation which exists in Episcopal 
Churches to-day, though the development has gone 
a step further. Let us take, for example, the 
Anglican Church, and the diocese of Canterbury. 
A stranger to such a system as exists might be 
excused the mistake of judging that there were 
four orders of ministry, instead of three. ‘There is 
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(1) the Archbishop, (2) Bishops (3) Presbyters, 
(4) Deacons, and the language of Ignatius expanded 
to the fourth dimension could quite easily be applied 
to this system. The Archbishop is simgle—the 
Bishop is always single in Ignatius. The Archbishop 
sits in Council with his Bishops, but is not usually 
so associated with the two lower orders of the 
ministry—the Ignatian Bishop is associated with 
his Presbyters in council. The Archbishop is one of 
the company of Bishops—the Ignation Bishop is really 
oneofacompany of Presbyters. Yet, living as we doin 
the diocese of Canterbury, we are in no danger of 
falling into the error of seeing in the Anglican 
system a fourfold ministry. We know that there 
are only three orders, Bishop, Presbyter and Deacon, 
and that the Archbishop is merely one of a company 
of Bishops, and a Bishop in his own diocese—a 
primus inter pares. Were not the people who 
received the Ignatian Epistles just as aware that 
there were only two orders—Presbyter and Deacon 
—and that the Bishop was really a Presbyter from 
amongst Presbyters. Everysingle referencein Ignatius 
will harmonise with such a view and everything out- 
side Ignatius points to its being true. Ignatius had 
met most of these Bishops and knew their soundness in 
thefaith. It was more convenient for the Bishop— 
President of the Presbyters—to travel in order to 
meet him, than for the whole body of Presbyters to 
travel. The Bishop of those days represented in a 
very real sense the Church, and this explains some of 
Ignatius’ extravagant language. Moreover, most of 
them—if we accept the testimony of Clement— 


would have been appointed by Apostles or Apostolic 
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men, and Ignatius could be sure that they would 
therefore—being well chosen and well instructed— 
be the best means of maintaining the faith once for 
all delivered, in a specially difficult transition period 
when things would be apt to go wrong. He feels 
that unity can only be maintained by loyalty to the 
centre—the Bishop. No wonder that very often 
he falls into extravagant language, and puts the 
Bishop in the place of God and Christ. But is he 
saying more than is said elsewhere ? The Didache 
commands that Prophets are to be received as the 
Lord,* and Polycarp regards the Presbyters and 
Deacons as God and Christ.27 Much has been read 
into Ignatius which is not really there, when we 
remember his passion for unity. 

An examination of every passage in Ignatius 
which has reference to Church officers will show that 
we can interpret Ignatius along the lines of two 
orders,not three. Thisis borne out by the facts that: 
(1) he never refers to subjection to the Deacons but 
does refer to subjection to the Presbyters as well as 
to the Bishop: (2) six times—three in the Ephesian 
and three in the Magnesian Epistle—he associates 
the Bishop with the Presbyters and leaves out the 
Deacons when emphasising the subjection of the 
people: (3) once in the Magnesian Epistle he 
speaks of the Deacons being subject to the Bishop and 
Presbyters,? but never in the shorter form of the 
Epistles does he speak of Presbyters being subject 
to the Bishop:* (4) 1n writing to Rome he knows 


t Didache, XI. 2 Polycarp to the Philippians, V. 

3 Ignatius to the Magnesians, II. 

4 In the longer recension of the Epistle to the Smyrnzans, Chap. IX, there 
is a passage which is out of keeping with the rest of the Epistles. The laity are 
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nothing of a Bishop in that city. The fact that the 
Bishop in Rome came late is borne out both by 
1 Peter and the Epistle of Clement. Ignatius could 
hardly have written as he did and acted as he did 
if he had regarded the Church at Rome as devoid 
of the supreme order from which sprang all others : 
(5) when Ignatius says “‘ No Bishop, no Church,” 
he is not referring to Churches which had not yet 
come to have this official, but to those schismatics 
who in any city separated themselves from the 
Bishop: (6) Ignatius must be interpreted by 
Polycarp. He refers to Polycarp as Bishop of 
Smyrna. Polycarp starts his epistle to the 
Philippians, ‘‘ Polycarp and the Presbyters with 
him.” Why not the Deaconsalso? Surely because 
he himself was a Presbyter, but the chief Presbyter, 
or Bishop. But apart from this opening passage 
Polycarp describes the ministry; and_ besides 
Youths and Virgins knows only Presbyters and 
Deacons, i.e., two, not three orders.* Moreover the 
Presbyters are the highest order, for with Polycarp 
they stand as God. 

It will be readily granted, I think, that the chief 
function of the Bishop when he arose was to preside 
at the Eucharist, and when we pass beyond Ignatius 
we find him spoken of as President by Justin Martyr.? 
How does this name arise unless he is merely the 
President amongst a group of Presbyters, and not a 
separate order ? 


to be subject to the Deacons, the Deacons to the Presbyters, the Presbyters to the 
Bishop, and the Bishop to Christ. The passage is most obviously spurious. 

t Polycarp to the Philippians, V and VI. 

2 Justin Martyr, Apology, I, 65. 
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Whilst it is true that, for several reasons, the 
Bishop comes to overshadow the Presbyters during 
the third century, yet Cyprian could still speak of 
Lucian as his co-Presbyter,’ and clearly points out 
that the powers of grace are established in the 
Church when the Presbyters preside, and that these 
Presbyters have the powers of confirming, baptising 
and ordaining.* As late as Jerome we have claims 
made that the Presbyter is in all things equal to the 
Bishop, except that he may not ordain. The Bishop 
had by this time acquired ordination as a prerogative, 
though in Cyprian’s time Presbyters still ordained. 
Cyprian could not have spoken of anyone being his 
co-Deacon, but he could speak of a co-Presbyter, 
showing that he himself as far as order was concerned 
was no other than a Presbyter. 

Even in such a conglomerate and late work as the 
Apostolical Constitutions, it is clear that the Bishop 
is only a high-priest among priests. What the 
Presbyters are, he is. He is not really a third order, 
nor does he seem to have been ordained by the 
laying-on of hands, as were Presbyters and Deacons. 
It is true, there was some kind of ordination, but it 
essentially differed from that of Presbyter or Deacon. 

The Egyptian Church Order has a direction that 
the same prayer used over a Bishop shall be used 
over a Presbyter.* Prof. Turner is not inclined to 
give full value to this,> but the Canons of Hippolytus, 

t Cyprian, Ep. LXX. 

2 Ibid., LXXIV 7. 

3 Apostolical Constitutions, Bk. viii, Sec. 2. 


4 In these days ordination was effected by prayer. There were no 
declaratory sentences. See below on ordination. 


5 Early History of the Church and Ministry, by Prof. C. H. Turner, p. 284. 
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a fourth or fifth century adaptation of the Egyptian 
Church Order, make the same stipulation and add 
in explanation, “‘ The Bishop is equal in all things 
to the Presbyter, except for the throne and ordina- 
tion. For the power of ordaining is not given to 
the Presbyter.” Again, they state clearly “ All 
things are to be done with the Presbyter as in the 
ordination of a Bishop except that he 1s not enthroned.” 
Moreover, these canons make it clear that the Deacon 
is to minister to the Bishop and the Presbyters. 

The ordinals make it quite clear that the Bishop 
does not differ from the Presbyters in the same way 
that Presbyters differ from Deacons. This is also 
reflected in the tendency to speak of a Bishop’s 
ordination as “‘ consecration.” In the 1552 Prayer 
Book of the English Church the title of the ordinal 
was ‘‘ Making and Consecrating.” This was altered 
in 1662 to “‘ Making, Ordaining and Consecrating,”’ 
referring to the three orders. ‘“‘ Making” was 
applied to Deacons and Priests, and “‘ consecrating ” 
to Bishops. It has been argued that “ consecrating ”’ 
means something higher than “‘ordaining.”’ Butis this 
reallyso? Isthere anything higher than “order” in 
this matter, and does not the use of ‘‘ consecrate ”’ 
signify that “order” is notintended? Now Deacons 
are “‘ made,” Priests are “‘ ordered ” and Bishops are 
** ordained and consecrated.” What is the meaning 
of this subtle distinction, and what is its lineage ? 
It must also be remembered that exactly the same 
service is used for the Bishop as when the same Bishop 
may later be raised to an Archbishop. No new 
* order ” is conveyed when an Archbishop is made ; 
for there are not four but three orders. But the 
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same service is used. Does the service for the 
Bishop, then, convey any “order”? If it does, 
what different ‘order’? on an Archbishop from 
a Bishop? If no different “ order,” then it is the 
same ‘‘order.” But to convey the same order 
twice would be sacrilege according to all ancient 
usage. It is best therefore to regard the ordinal 
in the Bishop’s case as having no intention to 
convey “ order.” 

Are there really three “orders” in Episcopal 
Churches to-day? Are there not only two— 
Deacon and Priest ? When we speak of orders we 
cannot find any other order than that of Priest for 
the Bishop. He is just a chief among Priests—a 
primus inter pares, although he has come to be 
invested with a new order. ‘This, I think, supports 
my contention that in Ignatius we have not three 
but two orders. That both these orders are a 
plurality in each Church is clear, and that from the 
highest order there stands out one who is President 
or primus is also clear. He now has the exclusive 
title of Bishop, though he is still a Presbyter, in 
fact a President-Presbyter.* 


6 


VII 


It will be admitted that most of the controversy 
about the ministry centres in the vexed question of 
ordination. Valid and invalid orders and the 
subject of re-ordination are constantly to the fore. 

It will help, to survey briefly the historical 
situation as far as ordination is concerned, pointing 


1 In the Waldensian rite the ordination to Presbyter and Bishop was 
simultaneous. 
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out certain things which are relevant as we pass 
along. ‘The evidence as far as the first century is 
concerned is scanty, but we may not argue from this 
that ordination was of minor importance. ‘To take 
only the case of Luke: he gives us one full account 
which may be normative, but it is the custom of 
Luke thus to describe an event in full and then to 
merely refer to it in all later instances. The 
passages which are relevant in the New Testament 
@iearctst. 24,.Acts vi. 6, Acts xin. 3, Acts xiv. 23, 
ferrivers. 2 Lim. 36, 1 ‘Tim: vy. 22, Titus 5: 
In the first place I do not think there is any technical 
word in the New ‘Testament for “ ordain.” 
xeporovey is later used in a_ technical sense, 
but the New ‘Testament has evidecis xepov for 
“lay on hands,” instead of yetpoecia. In fact 
xetporoven may have to do with show of hands in 
electing. No real argument can be built upon the 
meaning of the word xeporover. It is best to 
take the historical accounts as we have them. 

On the following page I have tabulated these for 
convenience of reference : 
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Acts 1. 24 


Acts vi. 


The people 
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Manner 
of Choice. 


choose. 


Presentation. 


that He 


will choose. 


They set 


them be- 
fore the 
Apostles. 


Appointed. 


Lot falls on 
Matthias. 
God 
appoints. 


Apostles 
appoint 
(verse 3). 


Prayer and 
Fasting. 


Laying on 
of Hands. 


SS SF | 


Pray to God 


Lay hands 


on them. 


(Apostles). 


————— Oe 


Acts Xili. 


Appointed 
by Voice of 
God (most 
likely by 
prophetic 

utterance). 


Prayer and 
Fasting. 


Lay hands 
on them. 
(They ?): 


a 


Apostles 
appoint 
for them. 


Prayer and 
Fasting. 


ne | a ee | | ee 


Appointed 


by 
prophecy. 


Laying on 
of hands of 
Presbytery. 
Laying on 
of St. Paul’s 
hands. 


a ee | | |) |) 


Bring to 
Timothy 

who sits in 
Judgment. 


Timothy 
appoints. 


Sn cnr | aE emg nan | en ee es | a at a | ee RR | 


Titus 


a ee | ee | | | 


a | i en 


Clement 
42-44 


Consent 
of whole 
Church. 


Apostles or 
other emin- 


ent men 
appoint. 
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The fullest account given in Acts vi. helps to 
suggest what is missing in other references. It is 
clear that the normal method was for the people to 
elect, and Clement makes it clear that it was 
customary for the minister to receive the consent 
of the whole Church whom he was to serve. With 
Clement this is necessary to the validity—just as 
necessary as any appointment by Apostles or eminent 
men. ‘There are a few exceptions to this choice by 
the people, but they are abnormal. Barnabas and 
Paul seem to have been chosen by the voice of a 
Prophet, and 1 Tim. xiv. may refer to the 
same method of choice, though Acts xx. 28 can 
hardly do so in the case of the Ephesian Elders. 
It is more likely a reference to the ordination 
prayer. 

But though they were chosen by the people, 
there seems to have been some guard over such a 
choice, in the hands of Apostles orothermen. ‘The 
word xaSiornu: used in Acts vi. and Titus i., seems 
to convey the idea of a kind of veto or supervision 
of choice exercised by the Apostles in Jerusalem and 
by Titusin Crete. ‘This is the word used by Clement 
when he says “‘ ‘Those therefore who were appointed 
by them, or afterward by other men of repute with 
the consent of the whole Church.” It seems that 
Apostles and Evangelists who established Churches 
had some rights in the election by the Church, of 
Bishops and Deacons, and these rights may have 
consisted in the refusal to ordain. Later it takes 
the form of Bishops of other cities (eminent men) 
being brought in for the election of a Bishop in a 
certain city. This was a necessary safeguard and 
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it worked both ways. When a Church had wrongly 
been captured by a Bishop unworthy of the office, 
when he was so strong that the Church was power- 
less, Bishops of neighbouring Churches might join 
to depose him, as in the case of Paul of Samosata.’ 

Nothing is clearer than that the outward sign 
of ordination was the “‘ laying on of hands.” ‘This 
sign was not confined to ordination, though for 
centuries it had been used to signify setting apart. 
The Old Testament gives examples of its use in 
blessing, dedication, and appointing.* Jesus blessed 
in this way, and both He and His disciples used the 
sign in healing. It was used by the Apostles when 
praying for the gift of the Holy Spirit after Baptism, 
as well as for setting apart, and it is mentioned in 
Hebrews as amongst the first principles. As far 
as ordination is concerned there seems to have been 
no other sign for the first three centuries. In the 
fourth century the custom of giving a book and later 
of giving the chalice and paten (to priests) arose. 
Simultaneously we get the enthroning of Bishops. 
Still the chief and necessary symbol remains the 
“laying on of hands.” 

This outward sign is in keeping with the outward 
signs in Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Later it 
came to be conceived as magical in its effects, but 
there is no trace of this in primitive times. The 
ordination distinctly depends on the faith and 
condition of the one ordained. Every precaution 

1 Eusebius, H. E., VII, 27-30. 

#3 3 Gen. xlviii. 14-17; Lev. i. 4; Num. xxvii. 23; Deut. xxxiv. 9; Num. 
Vill, IO. 
3 Mk. x. 13-16; Mk. v. 23; Lk. iv. 40; Mk. xvi. 18; Acts xxviii. 8. 
4 Heb. vi. 2. 
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is taken to see that only fit persons are brought for 
ordination. It is true that from the beginning the 
ceremony seems to have been conceived of as 
sacramental, i.e., grace was conveyed as in the 
Eucharist and Baptism; but such grace is not 
conveyed magically whenever the symbol is applied 
—it distinctly depends on the intention of those 
ordaining (the Church through its representatives) 
and the faith of the ordained. But this does not 
make the symbol any the less necessary than water 
in Baptism, or bread and wine in the Eucharist. 
The significant thing which brings out the fact 
that ordination was not considered as magical by 
early Christians, is that the laying on of hands was 
always accompanied by prayer. The ordination 
prayer is mentioned four times by Luke, and the 
whole exercise also seems to have been accompanied 
by fasting. In the case of Matthias we have the 
prayer recorded, and the phrase, “that searchest 
the hearts of all men ”’ is embodied in the ordination 
prayer of the Apostolical Constitutions.* Our Lord 
used declaratory sentences, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost,” and these are now considered necessary 
by the Roman Church, but they were not introduced 
into any ordinal until the middle ages. If they are 
necessary to valid ordination, then for centuries 
the Catholic Church was without valid orders, and 
therefore the Roman Church is without them 
to-day. There are no declaratory sentences in 
the Apostolical Constitutions. The laying-on of 
hands is accompanied by prayer, and it is clear that 
the idea is that God 1s the Ordainer, and that He 


TBk. VIII. 2 I mean, on its own theory of Apostolical succession. 
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grants the grace of ordination wherever there is the 
Church’s sanction, a pure heart in the recipient, 
and the valid form which is prayer and the imposttion 
of hands. And this is exactly parallel with the 
Eucharist. ‘The earliest form of consecration is by 
“the word of prayer,” and not by declaratory 
sentences, and this prayer in some parts at least was 
said by the whole congregation and still is in the 
Coptic Church. God _ consecrated—not the 
oficiant—wherever there was the proper intention 
expressed through the ministerial organ of the 
Church, and the valid form. In the same way 
prayer seems to have been associated with Baptism 
from the beginning. Paul “called upon the name 
of the Lord,” and the frequent phrase in Acts, 
“baptised into the name of Jesus” may have 
reference to prayer. Justin Martyr emphasises the 
prayer and fasting not only of the one to be baptised, 
but of the whole Church.t’ In Unction, which 
provides another parallel, the laying on of hands 
and anointing with oil were accompanied by “ the 
prayer of faith.” In all cases it is clear that the 
grace is conceived as flowing directly from God. In 
ordination the Church for centuries never presumed 
to copy the declaratory manner of our Lord, but 
chose rather to rely upon the efficacy of prayer. 
That this approach to God in prayer was associated 
with the Holy Spirit in the case of ordination, I 
think is made clear from the reference in Acts xx. 28. 
God was in the choice when it was carried out 
properly—working in the Church by His Spirit—and 
God was the Ordainer, again working by His Spirit. 
t Justin Martyr, Apology, I, 61. 
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Thus St. Paul could say, ‘‘ over whom the Holy Spirit 


hath made you overseers.” This is in keeping 
with the Church being the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. It cannot be emphasised too strongly that 
it is in the Church that the power of election and 
ordination lies—that the Church is the normal realm 
of His (the Spirit’s) operations. But the Church 
will need representatives through whom to act, and 
the Holy Spirit human agents through whom to 
work. In the first place these were Apostles and 
Evangelists, and later Presbyters as well as Bishops. 
The case already referred to in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, of the ordination of the Bishop, 
where the Deacon holds the book on the shoulder of 
the ordained, and there is no laying on of hands, is 
considered by Maclean to signify “‘ that our Lord 
is acting through His ministers.”* In any case it is 
clear that the change which takes place in the West, 
a change from a prayer asking God to ordain, to 
declaratory sentences on the part of the ordainer, 
alters the whole significance of the rite, making it 
the act of the officiant. It introduces mechanical 
conceptions and is a strong buttress to the doctrine of 
Apostolical succession. 

The doctrine of Apostolical succession is made 
fundamental by Gore.? It is sometimes asserted 
by those who take this position that Apostolical 
succession is necessary to any sacramental view of 
ordination, but what has already been said will make 
it clear that this is not so. For a mechanical view it 
is necessary ; but not for a sacramental view. The 


t Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. TX, p. 541. 
2 The Church and the Ministry, p. 65. 
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theory starts with the idea that the commission of 
our Lord was given to the Apostles as such, and not 
to the Church, and that the Bishops are the natural 
successors of the Apostles and do not arise out of the 
body of the Presbyters. Sometimes when it is held, 
it makes the ministry vicarious, but Gore refuses 
this view and regards the ministry as representative 
—just as much so as Lightfoot. Certainly everything 
points to the fact that the ministry was representative, 
but Clement makes it quite clear that the right of 
deposing from the ministry did not rest with the 
congregation unless there was grave irregularity, 
and all evidence points to the fact that the minister 
was regarded as more than the representative of the 
congregation—he was the minister of God. ‘The 
question is as to how this was achieved. Was it 
through a definite channel of Apostolical succession 
that this power of making men God’s ministers 
flowed ? Or, was the power vested in the Church ? 
Was it due to the fact that when the Church gave 
itself up to the guidance of God there was a true 
choice and a true ordination by God, that Bishops and 
Deacons were regarded as God’s ministers? Is not 
this latter view more in keepingwith the high doctrine 
of the Church taught in the New Testament ? The 
Church is the Body of Christ, He is the head; 
ministers are the organs of the body. . 

The doctrine of Apostolical succession claims 
that only Apostles and “‘ Apostolic men ” ordained 
in the first age, and on historical ground this is 
dificult to support. Acts xiii. has to be rejected 
as an ordination. Gore claims that it was only an 
ordination to an extension of work; but it is 
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significant that St. Paul and Barnabas are Prophets at 
the time and it is only after this ordination that they 
are called by Luke Apostles.t. It is not known who 
ordained the Presbyters at Ephesus. It is usually 
claimed that ‘“‘the hands of the Presbytery ” in 
Timothy’s case, only shows that they assisted St. Paul, 
but nothing is known of this custom until the fourth 
century, and it is much more likely that “‘ the hands 
of the Presbytery ” refers to his ordination, and the 
gift given through (dia) the hands of St. Paul is 
similar to the cases described in the Acts after 
Baptism, and has no reference to ordination. In 
any case if Apostolical succession was an essential, it 
is difficult to account for St. Paul’s negligence in such 
Churches as Corinth and Rome, where it is clear 
the single Bishop arose late. We do know that in 
going to Rome he desired to impart some spiritual 
gift to the community, but we know nothing of his 
desiring to impart some power of ordaining to an 
individual. 

The argument from the second Apostolic Council 
advanced by Rothe, can hardly carry much weight 
after Lightfoot’s admirable refutation.? At least, 
it is all so doubtful that nothing can be built on it. 

The first real passage advanced in favour of 
Apostolical succession is that of Clement (a.p. 95) 53 
but it is clear as Lightfoot has shown that it cannot 
bear the interpretation put upon it; and in any 


T In St. Paul’s case it is claimed that Gal. i. 1 makesit clear that Acts xiii. does 
not record his ordination to the Apostolate. But does St. Paul say any more in 
Gal. i. 1 than is asserted of the Ephesian Elders, when it is said the Holy Ghost 
had made them overseers? In any case when was Barnabas made an Apostle ? 

2 Dissertations on the Apostolic Age, pp. 160 et seq. 

3 Clement to the Corinthians, XLIV. 
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case Clement knows nothing of Bishops in the later 
sense ; so whatever his view of transmission, he can 
only be held to stand for ordination by Presbyters.’ 

Neither Ignatius nor Polycarp know anything 
of the doctrine of Apostolical succession, and it is 
dificult to imagine Ignatius neglecting to produce 
it in support of his teaching on submission to Bishop 
and Presbyters. If anyone stands in the room of 
Apostles in the opinion of Ignatius it is the 
Presbyters and not the Bishop. 

The first to definitely advance the theory of 
succession is Irenzus, but apart from the doubtful 
passages in his writings, we should carefully note 
what Irenzus is really doing.? He is contending 
with Gnostics who claim that they have received by 
transmission some special teaching not known in 
Catholic circles. Ireneus has two arguments 
against this: (1) he argues that there can only be 
four Gospels and that in these this teaching must be 
contained, or in the tradition which has come down 
in an ordered manner; (2) this tradition, if it is 
found anywhere, will be found in the great sees 
established by the Apostles, and it is possible to trace 
the Bishops back to the days of the Apostles. It is 
ridiculous, for instance, for Gnostics to claim that 
they have some treasure of knowledge, when St. Paul 
was in Rome and knew Linus. To whom would St. 
Paul have told it if not to Linus? And to whom 
would Linus have told it but to Clement ? and so 


t The argument from the passage in Clement assumes also that the word 
‘‘ appoint ” which is also used in Tit. i. 5 and Acts vi. 3, refers to the ordination 
rather than to some kind of power to veto an election. Such an assumption is 
not proved. 

2 See Lightfoot, Dissertations on the Apostolic Age, p. 164. 
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on. It should be noted that Irenzus does not state 
that Linus succeeded the Apostles, but received from 
them the office of Bishop or oversight. It is not 
any handing on of the power of ordination of which 
he speaks, but a handing on of the faith.’ 

As late as the fifth century Jerome, who is 
content to allow that only Bishops should ordain, 
yet knows nothing of Apostolical succession ; and, 
while allowing that Bishops should have the 
prerogative of ordaining, claims that at Alexandria 
till the middle of the third century the Presbyters 
ordained their Bishop, i.e., the lower order ordained 
the higher. This evidence about Alexandria 
cannot be put on one side, and it both goes against 
the theory of Apostolical succession, and supports 
the view that the Bishop, when he came into 
existence, was not a separate order, but only a 
president of Presbyters. 

It is easy to see how, after the dying out of 
Evangelists and Apostles, Bishops would naturally 
be sought out for ordinations ; especially those who 
were in the Apostolic line. ‘The desire for unity 
in the second century, coupled with the battle 
against Gnosticism and Montanism, would strengthen 
this, and lists of Bishops would serve a useful purpose 
—lists of Presbyters would have been somewhat 
difficult to prepare and scarcely useful. Later, Old 
Testament ideas would play a part, and analogies 
would be drawn from the Aaronic priesthood ; 
but unfortunately the Priest as distinct from the 


Levite does not seem to have been ordained. 
t Trenezus, Against Heresies, III, 3. 
2 This anomaly exists to-day in the coronation of the Pope. 
3 Dr. Driver quoted in Priesthood and Sacrifice, by Dr. Sanday, p. 406 
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I agree with Dr. Gore who says, “In the 
Christian Church the normal signification for the 
laying on of hands is the transmission of a divine 
gift lodged in the body—whether pardon, or strength, 
or authority of some kind ”*; but this seems to me 
to contradict any idea of transmission through a line 
of men, and I cannot see how Dr. Gore holds the 
two ideas side by side. The gift is divine and is 
lodged in the body, and may thus be given when the 
body intercedes and uses the valid form. Dr. 
Driver allows the idea of transmission in the Old 
Testament, but he equates transmission with 
delegation? ; but the word does not matter if it be 
admitted that it is God who ordains, i.e., transmits 
grace, and the Church which delegates its functions. 
Was not Dr. Sandy right when he said, “‘ Does not 
the laying on of hands in blessing tell against the 
idea of transmission? (i.e., the Bishop’s power of — 
himself to transmit). The good things invoked 
were not first possessed by him who invokes them ; 
they are in the hands of God, and the blessing is a 
petition that He may bestow them.”3 ‘There is 
no higher channel through which God works than 
the Church. Whatever has to be transmitted 
must come through the Church and not through a 
special hierarchy. But once the Church has 
delegated and once God has transmitted, the Bishop 
or Deacon is the minister of God. As far as his 
character of ministry is concerned, he can no more 
be subject to the whims and caprices of the 
congregation, than can the baptised man be robbed 
of his character as a member of the Body of Christ, 

t Ibid, p. 38 (Italics mine). 2 Ibid, p. 40. 3 Ibid, p. 38. 
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so long as he walks worthily of the calling whereto 
he has been called. ‘There is no room in the New 
Testament for a low doctrine of the ministry, but 
there is equally no room for a low doctrine of the 
Church, and for this reason besides the difficulties 
of history the theory of transmission by Apostolical 
succession is untenable. 


Vill 


The question of the priesthood of the Christian 
ministry is perhaps more thorny than any other. 
Within the Anglican Church it creates a cleavage 
between Catholics and Evangelicals, and nearly all 
Nonconformists join hands with the latter party. 
But is not the question often one of words? ‘The 
conference held between the three parties in Oxford 
in December, 1899, went a long way to show this. 
There it was laid down definitely by all speakers that 
the New Testament was the standard by which 
these things must be judged. Most schools to-day 
will agree with Dr. Gore, who then said, “‘ The 
generally expressed mind of the Church, especially 
of the earliest tradition, reasonably determines the 
ambiguities of the New Testament documents,”* and 
with Dr. Moberley who said, “ All later develop- 
ments or advances, of whatever kind, must really be 
developments—not reversals—of what was deliberately 
and universally accepted.’* And these two state- 
ments if followed out consistently, only lead us to 
what Dr. Fairbairn said: ‘‘ The Church of the New 
Testament is the standard by which the questions 

t Ibid, p. 49. (Italics mine). 2 Ibid, p. 49. 
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here agitated ought to be discussed and determined. 
The later Church may supply illustrative material 
Jor the interpretation of the earlter.””* 

We admit then that the New Testament is the 
standard, and if we lose sight of it we have no other 
that can in any way help. But here we must make 
two qualifications: (1) The New Testament does 
not limit the possibility of development. But such 
development must be 1m harmony with the principles 
found in the New Testament, and, in Dr. Moberley’s 
words, never ‘‘a reversal.”” (2) There are ambiguities 
on some matters in the New Testament. Here 
we are bound to have recourse to other writings 
outside the New Testament in order to explain 
these ambiguities. It. is, here, that. the early 
Church, to use Dr. Fairbairn’s phrase, supplies us 
with “‘ material for the interpretation ” of the New 
Testament. 

Moreover the New Testament itself must be 
interpreted Aistorzcally and not textually. 

With these principles in mind we examine the 
New Testament and later Christian writings, and 
we find that for the first two centuries Christianity 
was non-sacerdotal, but it was intensely sacramental, 
and its whole life, including its worship, was conceived 
of in sacrificial terms. ‘hat the sacrificial worship 
centred around the Eucharist can hardly be disputed, © 
even as far as the New Testament itself is concerned. 
There seems to be very little ambiguity here; and 
if there were, the practice of the Church from 
A.D. 90 onwards is conclusive. Mr. Guy has shown 
this very clearly in his excellent book on Sacrifice in 

t Ibid, p. 50. (Italics mine). 
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Holy Communion. It is true that Lightfoot claimed 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews denied the possi- 
bility of sacrifice especially in the Eucharist, but 
this was because he took too limited a view of 
sacrifice, i.e., he limited his conceptions to those of 
the Old Testament. Now the Old Testament was 
only a shadow of what was to come, and this is true 
also of its idea of sacrifice. But although thought 
and language were coloured with the idea of 
sacrifice, there is nothing for two centuries which 
suggests sacerdotal conceptions in connection with 
the ministry. Dr. Sanday summed up this matter 
when he said: “It may be true that sacerdotal 
language in regard to the Ministry is first employed 
by Tertullian in the West, and perhaps by Origen 
in the East, but @ucia (poo popa) of the Eucharist 
goes back to the Didache (14) and Justin Martyr 
(Dial 41; cp. 28, 116, 117). The Eucharist was 
constantly identified by early Christian writers with 
Ovowa kafapa of Mal. i. 11.”% It may be further 
claimed that Origen’s language in connection with 
this subject is capable of a spiritual interpretation. 
But although it is true that sacerdotal language 
in the sense of a priest being a mediator between God 
and man by virtue of his own powers, is not used 
during the first two centuries, yet Christian 
ministers are called ‘priests’? in another sense, 
from very early times in the history of the 
Church.? The earliest example is one connected 
with St. Paul himself. Writing to the Romans he 


* Conceptions of Priesthood, by W. Sanday, D.D., p. 78. 
2 Didache, XIII; Clement to the Corinthians, XL and XLI. See also 
Lightfoot, Christian Ministry, p. 99. 
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claims that he is “‘ a minister of Christ Jesus unto the 
Gentiles,” and then goes on to talk of ‘‘ ministering 
the Gospel,” and “‘ offering up the Gentiles.” The 
words in italics are all words normally connected 
with priesthood and sacrifice, and would not be 
understood in any other sense by Jews or Gentiles. 
Aerrouvpyov was used of the priest in the temple ; 
(epouyouvra was the technical name for the function 
of sacrifice, and zposdopa was a distinctly sacrificial 
term." 

Here then are two facts. Early Christianity 
knows nothing of a sacerdotal ministry, but it does 
ascribe the term priest to its ministers and sees no 
incongruity in so doing. What is the meaning of 
this? May not the meaning lie in the idea of priest- 
hood which the Jews themselves had, and the 
apparent incongruity for us in the fact that we have 
misconceived Jewish priesthood in some measure ? 
Was the Jewish priest a person who, in his own 
tight, was able to convey from God to men something 
which apart from him under no circumstances could 
they obtain? True there are statements in the 
Old Testament which support this view, but we 
can no longer read the Old ‘Testament as if it were 
a whole. We have to reckon with early and late 
strands. ‘There are varying conceptions of priesthood 
in the Old Testament itself. Certainly if the only 
view of priesthood held by the Jews was the sacerdotal 
one, we shall have to cut out most of the Prophets 
and Psalms from the Old Testament. Does not 
the Old Testament show us rather—in its later 
stages—a priesthood representative of the people, 

T See Sanday, Conceptions of Priesthood, p. 89. 
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to whom the people themselves delegate certain 
functions ? 

It is usually said that the Christian Church differs 
from Judaism in that under Christianity the whole 
Church is a royal priesthood, but under Judaism 
there was a special class of priests. But the whole 
nation of Jews were considered priests also. In 
Exodus xix. 6 the Jews are described as a “‘ Kingdom 
of priests, a holy nation,”* words applied by St. 
Peter to the Church.? So the argument does not 
hold, because the difference does not exist. There 
is justification for claiming that the purest idea of 
priesthood in the Old Testament is that of a repre- 
sentative priesthood chosen to perform certain 
functions on behalf of the priestly nation. Under 
Judaism this delegation was to a special family, but 
under Christianity there is no such limit, but there 
may be delegation all the same, so long as it is not 
forgotten that the function of priesthood resides in 
the Body, and the Body derives it from the Head, 
who is a High Priest for ever. 

Then it is objected that Jesus is the one Mediator 
between God and Man. But was the Jewish priest 
at his best a mediator in this sense? Certainly it is 
not likely that St. Paul had Jewish priestsin mind when 
he used the words in 1 Tim. ii. 5. Everything points 
to the fact that he was thinking of Gnostic mediators. 
The equivalent word for mecirys is not found in the 
Old Testament, and certainly the writer of Job did 
not conceive of any umpire or daysman coming 
between him and God.3 The word as used in the 


T See also Judges xvii. 10-12; Is. Ixi. 6; Is. Ixvi. 21. 2 1 Pet. li. 5-9. 
3 Job ix. 33. 
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New Testament seems to be confined to the ideas 
of legislating and creating, rather than of acting as a 
messenger or of representing.’ St. Paul’s use of it in 


Galatians in connection with the Old Covenant does 


not suggest that he had in mind the priests, but 
rather the writers of the Scriptures and the Prophets. 
It is much more in line with the prophets’ work to 
mediate than with the priests’. His function is 
rather to represent men in his acts before God. 

There are then certain things vital. (1) The 
Church is the priestly body—both priestly and 
kingly. ‘This priesthood it derives from Christ, who 
is the High Priest. Nothing that robs the Church 
of this character can in any way be legitimate. 
Every member of the Church is a priest and has free 
access to God in all worship through the High 
Priest, Jesus Christ. We cannot over-estimate the 
authority of the Church as against that of the 
ministry. ‘This quality is marked during the first 
two centuries, and is more pronounced in the case 
of Rome than anywhere. Clement writes for the 
Church, not for himself. Ignatius in every case— 
except to Polycarp—writes to the Church, not the 
Bishop. Justin Martyr and Ireneus are equally 
definite. 

(2) The sacrifices and the priesthood in 
Christianity are more spiritual in their character 
than the corresponding things in Judaism. ‘There 
are no sacrifices of blood in Christianity, and there 
can be no re-offering of the sacrifice of Calvary 
though we may plead it before God. All Christian 
sacrifice centres in the one great sacrifice of the 

T See Heb. viii. 6; Heb. ix. 15; Heb. xii. 24. 
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Cross, as all Jewish sacrifices pointed forward 
to it. 

(3) There are certain corporate acts of worship 
which require that the whole Church should be 
represented by one or more individuals. ‘These 
will then act as representative priests in the priestly 
action of the whole, and such persons may be 
legitimately spoken of in Dr. Moberly’s phrase, as 
a ‘“‘ministerial priesthood.” Lightfoot admitted 
that “the priest may be defined as one who 
represents God to man and man to God,”* and we 
cannot legitimately go beyond this, but he rather 
undervalued any sacrificial work of the ministry, 
because I think he failed to take a broad enough view 
of what sacrifice is. ‘There are certain elements in 
sacrifice which are impossible for us on this side of 
the Cross, but with the New Testament in our hands 
we cannot but regard Christian worship as sacrificial 
in a very real sense.’ 

It is the true idea of Christian sacrifice we need, 
not the denial of sacrifice. 

(4) Sacerdotalism is a late development coming 
in from Gentile—not Jewish—influences. This 
Lightfoot admitted, though elsewhere he is inclined 
to regard the Jewish priesthood assacerdotal. When 


t Lightfoot, Christian Ministry, p. 132. 

2 That this idea of a ministerial priesthood has been retained in some measure 
is seen in the Greek Church. There the creed is repeated, ‘‘ We believe.” The 
Formula in Baptism is not “I baptise,” but ‘‘ Thou art baptised.” In the 
Coptic Church the people share in the prayer of consecration. Again it should 
be noted that declaratory words are absent in all early prayers of consecration 
and ordination. Another indication of the fact of the ministry being repre- 
sentative is found in the ancient custom of the President ‘“‘ breaking bread ” 
followed by the whole Church performing the same rite. 


3 Christian Ministry, p. 123. 
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it entered it led to priestly acts being considered as 
having virtue in themselves, e.g., such acts as consecra- 
ting, blessing, ordaining, and in some _ places 
baptising, though this last never became universal ; 
whereas these are all prerogatives of the Body, though 
certain men may be deputed and duly ordained by 
the Body to carry out these duties.” 

Until the whole idea of priesthood is cleared of 
the misconceptions which surround it, we should 
be ill-advised to stress the term. The silence of the 
New Testament is significant here. And in any 
case the priesthood of the whole Body must be 
stressed ; for if that goes there is no priesthood. 
The priesthood of the ministry is derived from 
Christ, but through the Body. 

I This is the conception held by the Russian theologian Komiakoff, who 
is quoted by Dr. Headlam in Priesthood and Sacrifice as saying, ‘‘’The seven 


sacraments are in reality not accomplished by any single individual who is worthy 
of the mercy of God, but by the whole Church in the person of an individual.” 
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THE question of sacraments forms a dividing line, 
not only between the actual separate Christian 
organisations, but between various groups within 
single organisations. ‘There is still division on the 
number of the sacraments, though the discussion 
here is not so acute as it formerly was, and in all 
statements put forward in connection with unity it 
is proposed to recognise the two great sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist without robbing lesser 
rites of the name.’ Again there are still those who 
deny that the sacraments are necessary to-day. 
Both the Society of Friends and the Salvation Army, 
though miles asunder in their outlook on religion, 
are organised representatives of this class, but byno 
means represent itssum total. ‘Then there are those 
who—so far as Baptism and the. Eucharist are 
concerned—retain the rites of these two sacraments, 
feeling bound to do so because our Lord instituted 
them, but deny to them any sacramental 
value either of an objective or subjective character, 
giving to them a merely legalistic interpretation. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are commands— 
they must be obeyed; they must be attended to. 
t See A Compilation of Proposals for Christian Unity. 
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Some even go so far as to regard them as restrictions 
put upon the human will. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that this legalistic view of Baptism and 
the Eucharist leads to ritualism of the worst type, 
though those who hold such a view would strongly 
deny that they were in any sense ritualists, believing 
that ritualism is solely bound up with questions of 
millinery and processions. 

How are we to escape from this confusion ? 
How are we to unite these opposite views in one 
Church of the Living God ? Is there any way out 
of the maze? Surely the only way is to examine the 
situation historically. What was the Church 
intended to be ? What was she in her first age, and 
what has she continued to be at her best throughout 
the ages? | 

The older Protestantism was frankly non- 
sacramental. It held to the two sacraments and 
in places insisted on a “‘ high ” view of the Eucharist, 
but there was always within it the tendency to 
interpret the rites in a legalistic way, and a 
legalistic interpretation is opposed to a sacramental 
interpretation. Catholicism at certain stages has 
been as frankly legalistic, especially in its interpre- 
tation of the Atonement with which the two great 
sacraments are bound up. Quakerism, within 
Protestantism, though it rejected the two rites 
which the rest of Christendom retained, was in a 
certain sense sacramental in its outlook; for 
mysticism has never been able to dispense entirely 
with symbolism, and the main trend of Quakerism 
has been away from that form of Puritanism which 
sought to divorce religion from the whole of life. 
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And, after all, this is the real battle-ground between 
a sacramental and a non-sacramental Christianity— 
is Christianity concerned with the whole of life, 
with every day and not only with Sunday, with 
business as well as Church ; is God everywhere, in 
all and through all, or is He confined to special acts 
and special attitudes ? 

The sacramental principle forbids us to divorce 
religion and God from the common acts of everyday 
life. Sacramentalism is the mean between absolute 
transcendence or Deism, and absolute immanence 
or Pantheism. ‘There are still those who take up the 
older Protestant attitude towards sacraments, but 
in orthodox Protestant circles there has been a 
distinct moving away from this postion. Dale was 
a fore-runner in this movement,’ and was ably 
followed by Dr. Forsyth, of whom Principal Mozley 
has recently said : ‘“‘ Whenever he dwelt on Christian 
institutions, if one may use the last word in the 
widest sense, and so as to include the Bible, he was 
ready to strike the sacramental note. For instance, 
he asks the question, What is the meaning of an 
effective, a valid ministry ? and he answers: ‘ It 
means sacramental. ‘That word is my keynote. 
The ministry is sacramental to the Church as the 
Church itself is sacramental to the world,’ and its 
sacramental work lies in the conveyance of the Gospel 
of which it is the ‘ official trustee.’ So arises his 
insistence on the sacramental character of preaching 
and his fear lest it should be lost, for ‘to be effective 
our preaching must be sacramental. It must be an 
act prolonging the Great Act, mediating it and 
* See Essays and Addresses. 2 Lectures on Church and Sacraments, p. 125. 
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conveying it.* And as he protested against any 
view of preaching which cut at the roots of its vital 
dependence upon and reverberation of and prolonga- 
tion of the Gospel, so he protested against any view 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper which reduced 
them to memorial rites.’” 

Professor Cooper in Scotland was an able advocate 
of the return to sacramental values, and we have 
witnessed the same return in an exaggerated form 
in the Free Catholic movement in this country. 

Liberal Protestantism from an historical examina- 
tion of the New Testament documents was bound 
to admit that the Church of the first century was 
sacramental in its outlook, but disliking both 
sacramentalism and supernaturalism which it too 
readily equated, it regarded Pauline Christianity 
as a perversion of the teaching of Jesus, and so 
retained—not the old, but a more ethical Protes- 
tantism, on the grounds that such a religion was 
taught by Jesus Himself. But the later movement 
in Protestantism—the Eschatological—has gone 
even further. Liberal Protestants could not 
support their position without regarding the Synoptic 
Gospels as unhistorical. ‘The mind of the Church 
was reflected in these Gospels, and they could not 
be taken as authentic records of the sayings and 
doings of Jesus. The Eschatological school has 
demonstrated that the Liberal Protestant arguments 
against the Gospels are themselves unhistorical, and 
that Jesus is in the main what He is portrayed to 
be in the Synoptics. It is not St. Paul who was 

Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, p. 84. 
2 Expositor, March, 1922, The Theology of Dr. Forsyth. 
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mistaken, but Jesus Himself.* Historically, however, 
Jesus cannot be taken as a Teacher of ethics apart 
from His doctrine of redemption, and His stress 
upon sacramental values. Both St. Paul and our 
Lord were anti-legalistic in their teaching about 
religion, but they were not anti-sacramental. 
Christianity is founded upon the greatest of all 
sacraments; for Nature and revelation are in the 
truest sense sacramental: Christianity is founded 
on the Incarnation—God manifest in the flesh. 
The channel of the spiritual in the highest of all 
revelations was physical. And it is not only 
Catholics who claim that the Church and the 
sacraments are extensions of the principle of the 
Incarnation. “The Church then is the continua- 
tion of the Incarnation, the expression of Christ 
in the world, His body, that by which His personality 
comes from time to time into human relationship 
with mankind, just as the body of any individual 
man is that by which his personality has dealings in 
the material sphere with other men.” It is 
impossible to read the Colossian and Ephesian 
epistles without realising that this was St. Paul’s 
view of the Church, and for two centuries whilst 
the Church remained non-sacerdotal (in the magical 
sense) it was positively sacramental. But sacra- 
mentalism is not higher pantheism. In the former 
the physical symbol is conceived of as the channel of 
the Grace of God, the means of its manifestation in 
time and space; God is beyond and above the 
symbol, at once outside it and yet acting through it; 


t The Quest of the Historical Fesus, by Albert Schwietzer. 
2 The Expositor, March, 1921, p. 206. 
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limiting Himself and yet not limited by the symbol 
in the sense that the symbol 1s God. The symbol 
mediates God, but is not in itself either God or part 
of God. Thus, whilst it is true in a sense that God 
is everywhere, yet the very idea of sacraments 
necessitates the manifestation of God through 
specific acts and at specific points such as the 
Incarnation, the Church, Baptism and the Eucharist. 
Immediacy of contact with God is not possible in 
the absolute. There must of necessity be means of 
grace. Even mystics have never been able to leave 
the realm of symbolism entirely. So says Dean 
Inge: “ The religious attitude is one of the highest 
conceivable seriousness. Its subject is reality in 
the final and highest sense. It can acknowledge its 
own imperfection, but not acquiesce in its illusions. 
It reverences its symbols while admitting their 
inadequacy. We know that they are not creations 
of our fancy, like artistic symbols, but spontaneous 
projections of a deeper faculty which we dare not 
trifle with. Hence comes that reluctance to subject 
religious symbols to rationalistic tests, which we 
observe everywhere in human history. If we 
remember this peculiar attitude of the religious 
consciousness towards symbolism, we shall find a 
ready solution of one of the apparent inconsistencies 
in mystical thought, which even a sympathetic 
critic of mysticism such as Royce regards as a 
fundamental contradiction. I mean the fact that 
mysticism, the differentia of which is the craving for 
tmmedtacy in the knowledge or vision of God is at 
the same time intimately associated with symbolism. 
Mysticism has no love for symbols that are merely 
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symbols—‘ Joose types of things through all degrees.’ 
It rests in no half lights; it longs to tear the heart 
out of every experience. It longs to dive into the 
hidden reality behind phenomena, and in so far as it 
succeeds, it treats the phenomena as symbols. But 
the temper which makes playthings of symbols— 
which finds an esthetic or fanciful pleasure in them 
—is above all things alien to it.” 

Again, the sacramental principle is not magical. 
True it has often been so put forward in the name 
of Catholicism. But if, in the words of Mr. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, sacraments are the “‘ effectual channels of 
the grace of God, and not merely aids to the 
imagination, symbols of corporate aspiration, or 
potent occasions of spiritual self-suggestion,”* they 
can only be so regarded for those who approach them 
in a right attitude. ‘They are channels of spiritual 
grace and as such demand a spiritual response on the 
part of those who seek the grace of God in them. 
God is a Person and personal contact is not possible 
without real fellowship. At least the New Testament 
knows nothing of magical or mechanical conceptions 
of those greater rites we call sacraments, and such 
views in themselves are alien to the true sacramental 
principle. Mechanical and magical views of sacra- 
ments rob them of any value in the intellectual or 
moral realm, and in the New ‘Testament the 
sacraments are great instruments of moral reform 
as well as a means of sealing belief. 


T Studies in English Mystics, by Dean Inge, pp. 21, 22. 
2 Studies in Historical Christianity, by A. E. J. Rawlinson, B.D., Chap. III. 
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When we accept this wider view of sacraments 
as the channel of God’s revelation and grace to us, 
and when moreover we return to an ancient con- 
ception which has been partly lost in the West,’ 
the idea of the Holy Spirit in relation to the 
sacraments, the question of the number, whether 
there be two or seven or more, will not assume the 
prominence it has hitherto done. As the Bishop of 
Peterborough says: “‘ We have yet to think out a 
clear theology of the Holy Spirit in relation to the 
sacraments, but at every point this need appears, 
and a truer understanding of this aspect of sacra- 
mental worship would have saved the Church from 
many exaggerations and limitations.’* It is because 
this side of the sacramental teaching of the early 
Church has been neglected that so many to-day try to 
get away from sacramentalism altogether, or at least 
to limit the number of the sacraments totwo. ‘“‘ The 
sacramental teaching of the ancient Church writers 
loses the appearance of exaggeration which attaches 
to it in the judgment of many modern believers when 
it is viewed in the light of the ancient doctrine of 
the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. Men who 
held that the creator Spirit, who is the living energy 
of God, dwells in the Holy Catholic Church and is 
operative in her ministerial acts, could find no words 
adequate to express their sense of the greatness of 
His work in the sacraments.’’3 

If the sacraments are regarded as “‘ the direct 


t Tt is retained in the Scottish and American Episcopal Churches. 
2 Interpreters of God, p. 33. 
3 Swete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, p. 399. 
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working of God the Spirit on things material, to 
make them the expression and vehicle of things 
spiritual,”* we can hardly limit their number to 
two. The quarrel about the two or seven sacraments 
is largely a quarrel about what the name implies. 
Nor can we definitely limit the number of the 
sacraments to seven. Ordination is_ either 
sacramental or it is an empty form; but preaching 
is just as sacramental. The old distinction, 
“ministry of the Word and sacraments” is scarcely 
a true one. Moreover with our present-day 
knowledge of psychology and medicine, we cannot 
deny a place to the sacramental healing of men’s 
bodies. 

But it is not about these lesser sacraments that 
the battle for unity will be fought. We shall all 
recognise that they are lesser, and that it is about 
the two great sacraments of Christ’s institution that 
Wwe must come to agreement. Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper were sacraments of unity in the 
Apostolic days, and it is around these two great 
symbols? of our faith that the Church will again 
gather itself unto unity. We shall look at some 
aspects of these two sacraments as related to the 
unity of the Church. 


II 


We have already discussed in general the unifying 
influence of Baptism and the Eucharist,3 and seen 


Interpreters of God, p. 33- 

2 «Symbol ” in the early ages of Christianity did not mean what it has come 
to mean with us. It had a fuller and deeper meaning so that there was an 
identity between the thing signified and the symbol. The word is here used in 
connection with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, with its fullest meaning. 

3 See Chap. III. 
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how in St. Paul’s Christianity, unity was centred in 
these two institutions, how they stood as barriers to 
division. Sacramental Christianity is essentially 
corporate as opposed to more individual types, 
whether mystical or otherwise. Sacraments stand, 
as a witness to the fact that “‘ God is no respecter 
of persons.” What is the possession of one may be 
the possession of all. ‘They make no demand which 
cannot be fulfilled by every individual human being. 
Mystical experiences may come to some, and add 
to the value of our corporate Christianity, but the 
mystic way is essentially individualistic, and had it 
been the normal way of following God and receiving 
His revelation it would have shut out the majority 
of men from contact with Him. The sacramental 
way is for all. 

On the corporate side again, sacraments are 
essentially bound up with worship. ‘‘ If Christian 
worship, on one side, is a revelation of God, then it 
follows that sacraments must be so as in a peculiar 
sense. For we cannot separate worship from 
sacrament. Every attempt to do so has resulted 
in emptying worship of life and isolating the 
sacraments in an atmosphere of ‘magic’ which may 
be a natural reaction against the exaggeration of 
their use as exclusive channels of Divine grace, but 
which ends in depriving them of all real significance.” 

Neither in the Old nor New Testaments is the 
worship of God revealed to us as something 
individualistic only. ‘“‘ No man liveth unto him- 
self ” is true also of worship—it is true of the whole 
life of the Church. We may stay at home and read 

* Interpreters of God, p. 31. 
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our Bibles if we like, or we may be content to be fed 
like sheep, to merely drink in the words of some 
soul-stirring preacher; but in so doing we are not 
following the way of Christ. Christianity may 
begin with the individual, but it is corporate in its 
out-working. We may be wholly concerned with 
the salvation of our own souls either as puritans or 
as ascetics—but if we are He has warned us we shall 
lose them. And so Christianity from the first was a 
fellowship, and this fellowship was realised first of all 
in corporate acts of worship—the Breaking of the 
Bread and prayers... And Christians everywhere 
are coming to realise the value of the Eucharist as 
the great corporate act of worship. “* Nothing 
is more striking in the Church life of the present day 
than the revival of the centralness, if I may say so, 
of the Eucharist, as the supreme meeting-place of 
God and Man.’ 

There are things about us which remain always 
the same; things in our make-up which cannot 
change. Weare all creatures of intellect, of emotion 
and of will. Nothing can alter this. We remain as 
our forefathers were, and in this we are of the 
common stock of humanity. Differences of tempera- 
ment there are, and these are the marks of 
personality, but we cannot change our essential 
humanity. And so the religion which is to make 
its appeal to humanity is one which will satisfy 
each of these three sides of man’s nature. 

Christianity has often been presented as a mere 
matter of intellect, and as such has then been 
non-sacramental. Again, it has been presented as 
T Acts ii. 42, Westcott and Hort’s text. 2 Interpreters of God, p. 39. 
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a matter of emotionalism, and as such has had little 
moral force. ‘There are those who wish to present 
it as a matter of will and to rob it of its intellectual 
values and its emotional appeal. But Christianity 
is none of these things, or rather it is all of them. 
What Professor Peake has said of the Bible is true 
of Christianity—‘‘ Let us remember that there are 
other values besides this intellectual value of giving 
to us the truly accurate doctrines. ‘There is such a 
thing as emotional value.’’* And it is the two great 
sacraments which conserve this emotional value in 
Christianity more than anything else. It is no 
accident that they are both essentially connected 
with the Cross and redemption; that they both 
are to be preceded by true penitence born of love, 
and that from earliest times they have been the 
means of the expression of those feelings which are 
most sublime. God is not without emotion, neither 
is His religion; but apart from sacraments there is 
danger that emotionalism may develop into 
sentimentalism. 

It may be asked what is the intellectual value of 
sacraments ? Both Baptism and the Eucharist are 
activities—they are bound up with the will. 
Besides being channels of God’s grace they have 
covenant values. Baptism is the beginning of that 
obedience which makes our wills His, and the 
Eucharist, in a sense, is its continuance. Now in 
days when we have left behind the old departmental 
psychology, it will not be denied that the will is 
intimately bound up, both with the emotions and 
intellect. Action is the completion of all operations 

* The Nature of Scripture, by Prof. A. S. Peake, p. 155. 
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of the mind, and activity itself reacts both upon 
cognition and feeling in the way of sealing a belief 
or emotion with which it is concerned. ‘The states 
of cognition and emotion, it would seem, never pass 
over into the sum total of life and have their full 
effect upon the personality until they are translated 
into activity. It is here that Baptism and the 
Eucharist serve to fix the intellectual and emotional 
states, which have to do with conversion and 
sanctification. ‘This is so, not only individually, but 
collectively : a man who before witnesses in the old 
heathen world had submitted to the rite of Christian 
Baptism was not likely in a few days to go back upon 
his profession. We know how under fierce 
persecution belief and emotions, which had been so 
sealed, remained firm. Pagans in their fight against 
Christianity recognised the power of activity as a 
seal to belief. It was not for nothing that they 
strove to persuade the Christian prisoner to cast a 
single grain of incense in the direction of the 
Emperor’s statue; moreover, they did not fail to 
attempt to force this result by working upon the 
emotions, and they knew full well that once the 
emotion had been translated into activity the return 
to heathenism was complete. 

On the corporate side this sealing of intellectual 
and emotional states is also quite evident. It is 
quite clear that Christianity remained unified for 
at least two generations without either a body of 
Scripture, such as we possess, or without anything 
but the simplest of creeds, which creed did not 
enshrine some of its most real beliefs. How then was 
Christianity maintained in a unified form? Only 
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because its faith was sealed in two forms of activity, 
two redemption rites, two sacraments—Baptism 
and the Eucharist. 

The door to the intellect is through the senses, 
and on the religious side our knowledge of God may 
be mediated to us through all our senses. Sight and 
hearing are the chief senses through which this 
knowledge is mediated, but quite reverently we may 
claim that there is a knowledge of God communicated 
through the sense of smell, in the perfume of the 
wild flower. The sacraments not only mediate 
knowledge of God to us through the sense of sight, 
but also through that of touch. ‘There are some who 
would have their knowledge of God mediated to 
them through hearing alone—whose sole idea of 
worshipping God is to hear a sermon, but in the 
New Testament, at least, sight and touch have an 
important part to play.’ 


For further discussion see Chaps. VII and VIII, and Appendix H. 
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Tue fact that Baptism has been an ordinance of the 
Christian Church from its inception is almost 
universally accepted by the Church to-day. The 
further fact that it was definitely instituted by our 
Lord Himself is accepted by the majority of New 
Testament scholars. It is true that some deny the 
validity of Matthew xxviii. 19-20, and a larger 
number that of Mark xvi. 9-20"; but the question 
as to whether our Lord gave direct command for the 
institution of Baptism does not in the main depend 
upon such textual criticism, but upon the impossi- 
bility of the subsequent history of the Christian 
Church, as given in the Acts, with its emphasis on 
Baptism, apart from any specific injunction from 
Christ commanding the Apostles to baptise. It is, 
then, taken for granted by the majority of the 
Christian world that our Lord gave Baptism to His 
Church. The opposition which Baptism meets 
to-day—and, in fact, which all institutionalism has 
to meet—comes not from a denial of the fact that 
Christ gave it, but from questioning its permanent 
validity. What is its use? Does it meet a need 
of humanity? Wherein lies its reasonableness ? 


t See Appendix D. Also Articles on Baptism in the Expositor, May, 1921, 
March, 1922, June, 1923. 
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These are question which are being asked, and which 
will have to be answered if Baptism is to make its 
appeal to a large number of people. To some it is 
sufficient that Christ commanded Baptism, and to 
those who are fully prepared to “ walk by faith, and 
not by sight,”’ there should be no need to show the 
reasonableness of Christian Baptism in order to 
convince them of the necessity of obedience; but 
on the other hand, there will always be those who will 
question the permanent validity of this or any other 
institution, and in seeking to satisfy their desire we 
may at the same time show to those who need no 
such satisfaction something more of the beauty of 
this catholic sacrament which lies at the root of all 
true evangelicalism, and saves it on the one side from > 
pure intellectualism and on the other from mere 
sentimentalism. 

We shall have succeeded in establishing the 
permanence of Baptism as an ordinance in the 
Christian Church, having associated with it certain 
objective realities which have their subjective 
counterparts, but which are none the less real, if 
we can show that Baptism meets an expressed need 
of humanity. Dr. Orchard has recently said some 
very pointed words on this subject. “The drift 
away from sacraments and Church consciousness has 
left the Free Churches hopelessly vague. ‘The 
ancient forms of Free Church piety have decayed 
beyond revival. It is useless for any arrogant 
modernists to say all this is an advantage. It is 
not only leaving Christianity without any definite 
meaning or message ; the void it has created has been 
filled, and from strange sources. Here rush in 
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Theosophy, with its fantastic schematology ; 
Christian Science and Spiritualism, with their crude 
supernaturalisms; New ‘Thought and kindred 
systems, with their perverted and _ self-deifying 
devotions. And now the ever-increasing cases of 
nervous breakdown, which have called forth the 
methods of psycho-analysis, but are still seeking 
reliable and permanent cure, indicate the vengeance 
which is overtaking our neglect of personal 
religion.””* 

That Baptism has met, and still does meet, a 
need of human nature has been, and is, the experience 
of countless thousands. I remember well the case 
of a young man who, during his University career, 
was saved from pure intellectualism, which he 
confessed would have resulted in absolute scepticism, 
by the real value to him of his Baptism and the 
constant satisfaction to his soul’s need of the 
Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Thus he triumphed, and was led to a sane orthodoxy. 
There could be no question of these things meeting 
his need. 

Still, those who seek proof other than that which 
is experimental will say, “‘ How does Baptism meet 
the need of the human soul?” ‘The answer can 
be given in at least three ways. 


I 


Man is a creature of both body and spirit. The 
greatest problem of philosophy has been the 
relationship of the body to the spirit. At various 

t Free Catholic, Jan., 1921, p. 6. 
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times men have denied the spirit and others have 
denied the body. There have been varying forms 
of Monism. But among Christian peoples at least 
there is a firm belief in this dual nature of man, and 
most remarkable confirmation has come from the 
scientific world in recent years.* ‘That the body is 
able to influence the spirit and that the spirit is able 
to influence the body, are axioms which need no 
proof. And yet men say, “ Baptism is a mere 
bodily act.”? ‘“‘ How can we cleanse the inside by 
cleansing the outside ?”? Let us beware how we 
speak of mere bodily acts. When the world was 
gazing with expectancy and pride upon the heavens 
awaiting the revelation of its Supernatural King, 
God came upon it with crushing humility in the 
form of a Little Child in a common shepherd’s 
shelter outside the kingly city. The Incarnation 
was a bodily act—the whole story of our religion is 
founded on bodily acts; and a religion which failed 
to provide for the bodily side of man’s nature, as 
well as the spiritual, would be sadly incomplete 
and unsuited to the human race. Not once, but 
ever and again, has the Gnostic heresy lived, and 
taught that that which is bodily, if not sinful, is at 
least useless. ‘The sacraments, and the very Church 
herself, are but extensions of the Incarnation, and 
will ever be essential so long as man is what he is.? 

Philosophy has not yet solved the problem of the 
nature or the extent of the influence of the body 
upon the spirit, and the denial of any possible 

t Body and Mind, by W. McDougall, M.B., F.R.S. See also Mind and 
Spirit, by Bissett Pratt. 

2 See above, Chap. VI. 
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influence because we do not understand it can only 
spring from arrogance and failure to take account of 
the constant daily experience of every human being. 


IJ 


It is common now to speak of three states of the 
mind—cognitive or knowing states, feeling states, 
willing states. But man can never exist in a pure 
state of knowing, or a pure state of feeling, or a pure 
state of willing. ‘These three states are ever present 
at one time, though one may be predominant over 
the other two. Moreover, action is the completion 
of all the operations of the mind. It is significant 
that the process of initial conversion on which the 
Christian religion isfounded, is fitted to this three-fold 
form of man’s spiritual side.t The process in the 
early Christian Church consisted of faith, repentance, 
and Baptism. In the exercise of faith man’s knowing 
states are certainly predominant ; in being brought 
to real repentence the emotional states must be 
uppermost ; and in Baptism the willing states gain 
control, and the man at this critical stage is at once 
brought to definite action.? The sole control by 
cognition would lead to intellectualism, by feeling 
to sentimentalism ; but in the scheme as outlined 
in the early Church we see a real balance, destined 
to meet the needs of man’s spiritual nature. 

That the period of conversion is dominated by a 
strong desire on the part of the man convicted of 
sin to do something has been proved too often to be 
disputed ; and if any further proof were needed it 


t See below Chap. IX; also Appendix C. 
2 See above, Chap. VI for the value of activity in sealing belief. 
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would be found in the fact that those who have 
placed Baptism in the unconscious period have felt 
the strength of this, and have provided for the 
satisfaction of the need in confirmation, right hand 
of fellowship, and like ceremonies. There can 
surely be no ceremony which so beautifully meets 
the need of the human spirit to express itself in 
action as the ceremony of Christian Baptism when 
rightly administered. ‘“‘ We are buried with Him 
by baptism.” 


III 


Psychology has taught us that if salvation means 
anything, it means unity. There can be no 
salvation where there is antagonism and doubt in 
themind. The greatest anarchist is doubt. Above 
all things the mind needs assurance. If this 
assurance were to be given by visions, revelations, 
and the constant wrestlings associated with revival- 
ism, it could be the possession of but few.” Here it 
is that Baptism meets a permanent need of the human 
soul. It is thus that Baptism is for the remission 
of sins, and that St. Peter could say, “ The like 
figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save 
us—not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience toward God.” 

There is faith leading to a most real repentance 


T Rom. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12. 


2 Mysticism is distinctly individualistic. It is impossible therefore for 
the mystic way to be the way of God’s coming to the general mass of Christians. 
The sacramental way is fitted to the needs of humanity in general. ‘This is not, 
however, to deny the value of mysticism. 


3 x Pet. iii. 21. 
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which is a state of unhappy division and conflict 
in the spirit. There is the desire to act, and the 
action followed by the consequent assurance of 
acceptance with God. Finally, there is the whole 
life of service—of action—founded upon the 
constant practice of the presence of God through 
confession, prayer, and communion, and sharing 
the fellowship of His Body, the Church. Thus 
is the “‘ unity of spirit,” both individually and in the 
corporate community, provided for, by a system 
which has its foundations in true Divinity and true 
Humanity.' 


? For a further discussion of Baptism see below, Chap. IX ; also Appendices 
C, E, F,G 
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Frew to-day will dispute that the Lord’s Supper 
was given to the Church by our Lord Himself, and 
formed the centre of the worship of the Church in 
New Testament times.t Some there are who will 
question whether it was our Lord’s intention that 
the institution should be permanent within His 
Church ; and some who will even go so far as to 
deny that such was His intention. In passing, it 
should be remembered that the answer to this denial 
is to be found not only in the historical evidence— 
which both inside and outside the New Testament 
is all against it—but also in the meaning and necessity 
of the Lord’s Supper itself. But the questions 
which are being asked to-day are not, “‘ Was this 
instituted by Christ?” “Was this intended to 
be a permanent ordinance of the Christian Church? ” 
but rather, “‘ What is its value?” ‘‘ What possible 
good can come from it ?”’ and the related question 
as to whether those who attend are any better than 
those who do not. ‘To those devout souls who are 
really convinced that Jesus instituted this Feast, 
and made it a perpetual obligation to His followers, 
the discussion of these questions will have but little 

* I have in mind here those who are definitely seeking the organic unity 
ofthe Church. 
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interest. But, after all, attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper is not a mere ritual observance, by which we 
sign a passport for entry into heaven; and once let 
men begin to realise that it has no value, that it 
conveys no grace, that it meets no fundamental 
need of their nature, and they are going to question 
its validity. ‘These questions as to the value of the 
Lord’s Supper must therefore be answered—not 
only as to its value, but as to its reeasonableness also. 

A great many of the objections which are being 
raised to institutionalism can be traced to false 
teaching with regard to this subject in the past. 
Many of our systems of theology really amounted 
to teaching that God ordained the Christian religion 
out of harmony with man’s nature. Institutions 
have been presented as “‘ stumbling-blocks ”’ placed 
by God to test and trap us. What a conception of 
God! It is out of harmony with all His laws of 
creation, and we refuse to believe that the Lord’s 
Supper was set in the Church because it satisfied no 
need of man’s soul; but rather was based upon 
principles fundamentally contary to the nature with 
which God had endowed him. No! the very 
permanence of the Church and the communion of 
His Body and Blood are based upon the fact that 
they are both designed to meet deep and constant 
needs of those who have been regenerated by the 
power of His Cross. And here we must insist, and 
that with every assurance, that the language of these 
institutions can only be understood by those who 
have had this spiritual experience. There is a real 
mystery about language and especially about the 
language of the soul. ‘“‘In man the emotion of 
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vague longing roused by objects of surpassing beauty 
or sublimity may produce a fervour of desire 
incommunicable, because it touches the deep spring 
of other associated instincts.’’* 


I 


The very form of the question, “‘ What is the 
value of the Lord’s Supper ? ” demands an answer 
based on experience, and those who ask the question 
must not therefore demur if we appeal first to the 
realm of Christian experience. The fact that the 
Lord’s Supper has lived through nineteen centuries 
of progress in civilisation, and still makes its appeal 
felt to thousands of devout Christians, proves that 
it meets and satisfies a fundamental need of man’s 
soul. The Roman and the Greek Catholic, the 
majority of Anglicans, and the Plymouth Brother 
all alike find here the highest source of their 
inspiration, as well as the closest contact with God. 
And there are evidences in all the Churches, which 
positively prove that the highest intellectual develop- 
ment has not robbed man of the instinct of soul 
which drives him to seek his God through Christ 
in this divine ordinance. But what has taken place 
in those Churches where preaching has been 
substituted for the ‘fellowship meal ’—where the 
pulpit has taken the place of the Lord’s Table? 
One of two results has been inevitable; either 
extreme sentimentalism or pure intellectualism. 
Are not Churches suffering from these things to-day ? 
The danger has been that the man and the sermon 

1 The Spirit, edited by Canon Streeter, p. 230. 
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might take the place of God in worship. ‘This 


institution is a sure defence against such a danger, 
and wherever it has been practised as the central 
act of worship it has proved this point. Preaching 
and edifying have their place, but the chief purpose 
of the Church assembly is dependent for its satis- 
faction upon no single individual nor upon any 
message that he may deliver. 

Perhaps no greater emphasis could be given to 
the value of the Lord’s Supper with its associations, 
as the satisfying service of the Church, than to 
reflect on what would happen in most of our Free 
Churches if the popular preacher were to be removed.* 
We cannot help feeling that in most cases it would 
spell disaster. Is this as it should be? Preaching 
has its use; but are Christian people to be mainly 
dependent upon it for their spiritual growth? If 
so, there are hosts of Christians who are placed in a 
grossly unfair position. Surely there is some more 
permanent, more easily accessible, more silent 
witness to His presence. This the Friends have 
found in their sacrament of silence ; but thousands 
of others have found it with greater assurance when 
in the fellowship company they have experienced 
the “‘ communion of the Body and Blood of Christ.” 


I] 


But there are those who will not be convinced 
by evidence drawn from experience; they desire 
some real and satisfying explanation of the process. 

T [I do not wish it to be understood that I undervalue preaching, nor that I 


am unconscious of the supreme value of the witness of the Free Churches in 
this connection. I am profoundly thankful for it. 
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“How can the Lord’s Supper satisfy a need ?” 
is the question they ask. ‘They are not satisfied 
with the evidence that it does, but desire some 
philosophic basis for the contention. Curiosity is 
one of our,most potent instincts, and demands 
satisfaction. It is our purpose, therefore, to show 
that the Lord’s Supper has within itself certain 
objective realities, which have their subjective 
counterparts in man; that, after all, there is an 
explanation of how it meets a need of man’s nature, 
and will always prove a satisfying bond of union 
between man and God. The Christian faith is 
built upon the fact of the Incarnation—God was 
manifest in the flesh, and we must insist that the 
ordinances, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and the 
Church herself, are but extensions of the principle 
of the Incarnation. If, as we believe, the Incarnation 
was a fact, what was its explanation ?—for in that we 
shall find the explanation of the Lord’s Supper, as 
well as of Baptism and the Church. In discussing 
the problem of immanence and transcendance, 
Professor Seth Pringle-Pattison has said: “ But I 
say that in the nature of the case we can have no 
knowledge of God except in relation to the world of 
His creatures,”’* and would it not be true to say that 
we can have no perfect knowledge of God except in 
relation to the Perfect One? Visibility is one of the 
conditions of life as we know it. Nihilianism began 
its growth in the very early days of Christianity, 
and it is amazing how for centuries it has clouded 
our views of the Incarnation. Under the influence 
of this philosophy the Church came to regard Jesus 


t The Spirit, edited by Canon Streeter, p. 16. 
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as a kind of Olympian Deity, and the conception of 
the writer to the Hebrews—He was tempted in all 
points like as we—soon disappeared. But even 
to-day we are not free in our thoughts of Jesus from 
the view expressed in Nihilianism. In many 
directions we still fail to see that the manifestation 
of God does not destroy the human channel through 
which it comes; and that in the Perfect Manhood 
of Jesus we have a perfect revelation of the Godhead 
of the Father. The doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation 
is no more than the outcome of Nihilianism.* 
There can be no Real Presence without a change in 
the elements, is its fundamental proposition. But 
the fact that Jesus was God did not obliterate the 
fact that He was Man to the people who sojourned 
with Him—there was the visibility of the reality of 
His Manhood. So in the Lord’s Supper the fact 
that we are vouchsafed some special blessing, such 
as came to us in the Incarnation, does not mean, of 
course, that we shall see anything different from bread 
and wine with our physical senses—there is no 
transubstantiation. But to those who have learnt 
the truth and value of the Incarnation this does 
not lessen the reality of the spiritual blessing which 
is surely conveyed. 


III 


One of the objections raised to both Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper as means of grace is: ‘‘ They 
are mere bodily acts.” Of course, the contention 
is untrue. Neither Baptism nor the Lord’s Supper 


t For a full discussion of this see Dissertations, by C. Gore, M.A., pp. 230 
ét seq. 
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are mere bodily acts, even if such things are possible. 
But whence comes this contempt for the body and 
its actions? Surely it has paraded long enough as 
a Christian doctrine, and it is time the Church 
began to recognise that—whether it finds its 
expression in Puritanism or Monasticism—it formed 
no part of the teaching of Jesus. In spite of the 
fact that H. G. Wells has been blinded with this 
ancient pagan philosophy so far as to paint Jesus as 
an ascetic,* we must maintain that Jesus never, 
either in teaching or practice, showed contempt 
for the body. He did teach denial of the body, but 
even that was not for the purpose of saving one’s 
own soul, but for the sake of rendering service to 
humanity.* The fact that He took upon Himself 
a body should be sufficient to guard us against 
contempt for bodily acts. We are creatures of body 
and spirit, and we do not yet know the secrets of the 
influence of the one upon the other. To deny such 
influence is to be arrogant in the extreme, for its 
existence is now proved beyond doubt. 


IV 


The ultimate realities are truth, beauty, and 
goodness ; and religion must be concerned with all 
of these. We cannot sum up God in terms of 


T See the Outline of History. 

2 Certain forms of asceticism such as cenobitism, and of puritanism are 
built on the same root idea—that the body is evil. This idea, which so far as 
these forms of puritanism are concerned, is supported by a non-historical exegesis 
of certain N.T. writings is fundamentally un-Christian as well as being non-Jewish. 
We still frequently hear talk about “‘ saving our souls.’ In the sense in which 
soul is used to-day, the N.T. knows nothing of “‘ saving souls.”’ But this doctrine 
of ‘‘soul salvation” is not only common in Evangelical circles, but is found 
amongst some Modernists. 
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intellect alone. ‘The emotional and conative sides 
of our nature demand satisfaction. In keeping with 
this Christianity claims that its Founder is the 
Truth, the Life (beauty), and the Way (goodness) ; 
and on the spiritual side of our nature these corre- 
spond to the states of intellect, emotion, and will. 
If the Lord’s Supper as a religious rite 1s to prove 
efficacious, it must appeal to these three states of 
mind. And this it does. 

Everyone is aware of the important part played 
by memory, and it is perhaps through memory that 
the cognitive states wield their greatest influence on 
the practical issues of life. H6ffding maintains that 
the forces determining action are “‘ purely a question 
of what thoughts and memories are excited by the 
idea connected with the impulse, and what strength 
of feeling these can command.” Why do we keep 
photographs and relics of dead friends? Why, 
everywhere in the human race, as contrasted with all 
other living creatures, is there a tendency to 
symbolise those who have passed from the sphere 
of visibility? A religion which failed to perform 
this task would fail to satisfy an impulse of 
human nature which is found in the lowest tribes, 
and is as virile in the highest forms of civilisation. 
“The words, the elements, the acts, carry us 
back directly to the supreme crisis of His life. 
No one can be present at the rite with a serious 
purpose without thinking vividly of Him. And, 
putting aside the question as to how the case may 
stand with departed friends, we are concerned 
here, not with one who is dead and gone, but 
with One who is alive and spiritually present. 
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To think earnestly and lovingly of Him is to realise 
His presence, to be with Him, to open the heart to 
all the influence which comes from contact with 
His Spirit, to be in Him and He in us. All this is 
not metaphor, but experience, widespread and in 
direct line with similar though lower experiences 
which come from intercourse with human 
personalities. Let it not be supposed that such a 
view is purely ‘ subjective,’ that it is a case of faith 
creating its object. The whole point is that there 
is something, or rather Someone, really there. Faith 
or the receptive mind under the influence of the 
associations of the rite, realises and appropriates 
to itself the Presence which is there independently.””” 
We shall do well to rest with assurance upon the 
Divine injunction, ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of 
Me.” Human nature demands some visible symbol, 
and Christ has provided it. 

The more we study ourselves, the more we 
realise how thoroughly our actions and our thoughts 
are linked to our feelings and emotions, and no 
religious rite can be of value if it fails to make its 
appeal to the emotions. Now the language of the 
soul is not always the language of words: it is far 
more often the language of action. Even laughter 
and tears, which so often express the soul’s deepest 
emotions, are sometimes inadequate. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Feeling seeks to justify itself, but cannot do so 
in words. It therefore expresses itself in societies, 


t The Spirit, edited by Canon Streeter, p. 167. 
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fellowships—actions which are symbolic. And here 
we must insist that symbols are not things which 
pretend to be what they are not. It has been well 
said, ‘A symbol is something which manifests to 
human sense a non-sensuous reality ; and the truest 
symbols are those things in human life which are the 
most natural manifestations of the unseen reality.””* 
Here in this Feast of bread and wine the Christian 
Church has expressed, as it never could have done 
in mere words, its passionate love of God, which 
sprang from the love of God to man—we love Him 
because He first loved us—which love of God was 
supremely declared in the Passion whichis symbolised. 
It has also expressed its passionate love for man, and 
this is symbolised in the fellowship meal. In this 
sense the Lord’s Supper is the great dramatic act of 
the Christian community. “ For as oft as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye show forth the 
Lord’s death till He come.”* We miss much of the 
beauty of the language of the Supper when we fail 
to remember that at first it was associated with a 
real fellowship meal. In the East such meals were 
common, and meant more than they do tous. To 
“eat salt”? with an Arab is a bond of eternal 
friendship ; and so the Church, in a most solemn 
manner, expressed its own bonds of fellowship and 
its fellowship with its risen Lord. Cunningham 
says: “‘ No one who knows what human nature is 
will wonder that a common meal should be made 
the most sacred institution of the Christian religion,’’ 
and it is true to say with Mr. Emmet that “ We 


T Ibid, p. 241. 2 1 Cor. xi. 26. 
3 The Growth of the Church, by J. Cunningham, D.D., p. 207. 
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shall never realise the full possibilities of the rite until 
we somehow make it the ‘fellowship meal.’”* This 
does not mean that we shall return to the condition 
of the Corinthian Church, for that was a perversion 
of the rite, but that we shall realise more deeply the 
social side of our religion so beautifully expressed 
by St. Paul in that same letter, “ For we being many 
are one bread.’”* 

Action is the completion of all the operations of 
the mind: the will is the instrument of action. 
Here we are face to face with what Kant called the 
** practical reason,’? and man is seen as a creature 
capable of morality. How does this feast aid us on 
the moral side? In what way does it strengthen 
the will? Has it any value in this direction? 
Some who have stood for the value of the feast in 
other directions have denied to it any value here ; 
but mainly because the normal ethical doctrine which 
has accompanied the dogma of transubstantiation 
has been so repulsive to them. Where the doctrine 
of transubstantiation is held, it is generally believed 
that the Eucharist is the most potent means of 
atoning for sin. But this is the very opposite of the 
primitive doctrine. In fact, impurity was the one 
thing which made the feast invalid. Let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat and drink,3 was 
the injunction of St. Paul, and the writer to the 
Hebrews expressed the same thought when he said, 
“ Therefore, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water, 
let us draw near”* So strongly was this felt in the 

* The Spirit, p. 172. 3 1 Cor. xi. 28. 
2g Core Rak y 4 Heb. x. 22. 
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early Church that the writer of the Didache says: 
** If anyone is holy, let him come; if any is not, let 
him repent.”* ‘The very symbols proclaim to us, 
louder than words, the awful price of our sin, and 
the Lord’s Supper stands as a perpetual barrier to 
sin in the Christian. In this sense it may be said 
to be the moral dynamic of our religion. 


V 


Lastly, the Lord’s Supper serves a different yet 
lofty purpose, not to the individual as such, but to 
the corporate body. ‘That which has so often proved 
a source of disunion was really intended to be a 
unifying institution. ‘The very fact that it has so 
frequently split the Body of Christ proves it to be 
intimately related to the problem of unity. 
Ignatius, in a later age, found his centre of unity in 
the Bishop; but we are coming to realise that the 
unity of the Church a generation earlier was centred 
in a Person, and expressed not by a language of 
words, but by a language of action. ‘This language 
of action nowhere found adequate expression as it 
did in the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Is it not significant that in his letter, 
written to a Church which was in danger of disunion, 
St. Paul should put forward both the argument 
from Baptism and that from the Lord’s Supper ? 
“ For we being many are one bread and one body ; 
for we are all partakers of that one bread.”* It was 
a fellowship meal in the true sense of the term. 
How could there be bickering and strife in that holy 

1 Didache, X; see also XIV. Airs Cops 17. 
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fellowship ? Had they not all come into that 
fellowship company by the one way, and here in the 
Church’s worship had found their strongest bond 
of union? And so may it be once again when, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
and our bodies washed with pure water, we draw near 
in full confidence. Such a unity will depend on no 
extraneous circumstances, neither on man nor his 
message, but upon the dominating influence of the 
Person of our Lord, which influence will come to us 
in the solemn yet social act of communing with His 


Body and Blood.’ 
Yet Thou abidest with us, King of kings, 


Thy loveliness we see ; 
And through the hallowed veil of earthly things, 


Communion hold with Thee. 


T See also Appendices H and I. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Conversion 


Most organised religions have to do with Conversion 
—that is, they include within themselves some 
phenomena which can be covered by this name. 
The Old Testament contains examples of conversion, 
though it never reaches a highly-developed form 
under Judaism. This has led many—who have 
assumed a too close connection between Christianity 
and Judaism—to undervalue the place of conversion 
in Christianity. But a real study of comparative 
religion will lead us to see that what was scarcely 
articulate in some faiths, and found an inadequate 
expression in others, reaches its highest form in 
Christianity. ‘This is true not only of conversion, 
but of almost every phase of our religion; and, 
indeed, if we accept Christianity as the final 
expression of religion, we can take no other view. 
We must expect it to show something more than a 
slavish copying of other faiths—even Judaism. 
Thus in Christianity conversion reaches its highest 
development, and becomes an essential in a religion 
which is bound up with the inward attitude of 
man. 


I 
There are two sides to all ‘Christian experience 


—regeneration and sanctification. The New 
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Testament is full of these two ideas. In both alike 

conversion—if we mean by it a turning again—plays 
a necessary part. Most forms of Catholic Christianity 
have emphasised conversion as constantly necessary 
throughout the process of sanctification, but have 
loosened altogether the connection between con- 
version and regeneration. On the other hand, the 
Protestant Reformation emphasised the absolute 
need for conversion at the commencement of the 
Christian life. ‘The Methodist movement further 
emphasised the need for conversion at the beginning 
of every individual Christian life. It is true that 
large sections of Protestantism have to some extent 
lost the sense of the need for conversion, and the 
word even in Protestant circles has come to have a 
rather bad flavour. Of course, viewed from the 
psychological standpoint, conversion may be gradual 
or sudden: it may be the result of a long process of 
education, or it may be catastrophic. In most 
cases it is very difficult to tell how long the process 
has lasted and what the influences at work have been. 
From an observation of these facts Professor James 
was inclined to deny that there was any conversion 
in the case of those in whom the process was gradual ; 
for instance, children born and reared under Christian 
influences ; and he was apt to talk of “‘ the religion 
of the healthy-minded and the religion of the sick 
soul.”* ‘This is really the same thing as “ the 
religion of the once-born and the religion of the 
twice-born,” a phrase which has become current in 
modern religious circles. ‘The distinction is certainly 
fraught with danger and modern psychology is 

t See James, Varteties of Religious Experience. 
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inclined to discard it, and to deny the possibility 
of religion by education. The religion of the 
healthy-minded breaks down in the face of sin and 
evil ; and in days when sin is no longer equated with 
the breaking of negative commands, or merely with 
vileness and filth; but is regarded as the using of 
powers for a lower rather than a higher purpose— 
in fact, is in some measure to be equated with 
selfishness ; it is no longer possible to regard those 
who have been trained under Christian influences 
in a category apart by themselves and separate 
from sin. If we take the old-fashioned low view of 
sin, there is an air of reality in preaching to criminals 
in gaol and emphasising the fact that all have 
sinned ; but there is an air of unreality when we 
enter the domain of the respectable, and attempt to 
convey the same message. This is something 
artificial which has grown up with us, andis entirely 
due to a false view of sin which has long dominated 
theology, but from which it is now fast freeing 
itself. On any real and adequate view of sin it is 
quite possible to recognise that the man in gaol may 
be no worse a sinner than the most respectable 
member of a congregation ; and psychology is more 
and more inclined to the truth that “ all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God,’’? and to claim 
that in the lives of the so-called “* once-born ”’ there 
does, after all, come a crisis. With children trained 
in Christian influences this crisis is undoubtedly to 
be looked for in the earlier stages of adolescence. 
From a religious point of view there seems to be scant 
hope for those who experience no such crisis, with 
T Rom. iii. 23. 
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its deep overwhelming sense of sin, ever attaining to 
any religious experience other than that of the 
Pharisee who said, “‘ God, I thank Thee that I am 
not as other men.”’ It was a devout attitude; but 
it was undoubtedly a soul-destroying, rather than a 
soul-satisfying one. 


II 


Moreover, throughout our whole Christian 
experience there is the same need for conversion— 
that is, the need for the same attitude towards sin. 
This is a truth which Protestantism has largely lost 
sight of. With its strong emphasis upon salvation 
as a single process—something to be summed up in 
an event—in some expressions of itself it has almost 
become non-ethical. It has given scant attention 
to such a truth as ‘‘ work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.’ It has been inclined from the 
first—since Luther’s verdict on the Epistle of James 
—to find a real conflict between Petrine and Pauline 
Christianity, and in its most extreme form it has 
posited a doctrine of “once in grace, always in 
grace.” Catholic expressions of Christianity have 
laid greater stress on the need for conversion during 
the whole process of sanctification. The constant 
need for confession so emphasised in the Johannine 
writings has always been a keynote; though in its 
workings out in systems of penance it has too often 
developed into sheer legalism. What is needed 
to-day is an awakening to a sense of sin. First of 
all, Catholic Christianity needs to gain, and 

t Phil. ii. 12. 
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Protestant Christianity to regain, a sense of the real 
moral and spiritual change, or even upheaval, which 
must take place in the acceptance of Christianity— 
a change which we call conversion. Secondly, 
Protestant Christianity, more than Catholic, needs 
to gain, and is gaining, a sense of the true distinction 
which exists between those within the Christian 
salvation and those without. ‘The old distinction of 
saints and sinners is no longer possible, nor does it 
reflect the spirit of the New Testament. It would 
be more true to draw a distinction between szmners 
and sinning saints. It should be impossible for the 
Christian ever to take up the attitude of superiority 
once so common—an attitude identical with that 
of the Pharisee. He cannot with the New Testa- 
ment conception of Christianity before him, and 
with his own experience if he be true to himself and 
not sentimental, accept the dogma of perfect holiness. 
Every day he will realise more fully the truth 
expressed by John, “‘ If we say we have no sin, we 
lie, and the truth is notin us.’* In fact, sanctifica- 
tion is a process, and not a single event ; it isa growth, 
a development, an activity in which there is 
constant need for repentance and confession—in 
fact, for conversion. For this reason the greatest 
saints have been those most conscious of sin.? 


Ill 


Christianity as an educative factor is one thing, 
but Christianity as a converting power is another 
T 1 John i. 8. 
2 No further proof of this is needed than to read the lives of the Saints. 
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and greater thing. The mission of the Holy Spirit 
was to “‘ convict of sin,” and we must not lose sight 
of this fact; and when we take a wider view of 
religion we find that in nearly all religious experience 
a part is played by the sense of sin; and religions 
can be classified according to the means which they 
provide for escaping from this sense of sin. These 
means of escaping from the sense of sin dominate 
religious practice, and are bound up in customs and 
ritual. In the lower forms of religion sin is merely 
offence against custom. ‘There is little beyond the 
legal view. Dr. Schweitzer has made clear how 
keen is the legal sense in the primitive men of Central 
Africa. ‘‘ For him the legal side of an event is 
always the important one, and a large part of his 
time is spent in discussing legal cases. The most 
hardened litigant in Europe is but achild compared to 
the negro.”* It is true that sin always involves 
the existence of a law or standard, and the wilful 
falling away from it ; but in the Christian sense it is 
more than this. We need to distinguish sin and 
sins. ‘The latter are mere transgressions as compared 
with the former, and through equating them with 
sin, our sense of sin has been degraded. ‘The modern 
man has little sense of sin. Sir Oliver Lodge has 
said, ‘‘ The modern man is not concerned about 
sin.”” Above all things the need of our age is to 
recover a real Christian sense of sin, and with it will 
come the recognition of the true place and value of 
conversion, especially in regeneration, but also in 
sanctification. Psychologically sin is, in the first 
instance, what the New ‘Testament has always 
T On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, by Albert Schweitzer, p. 74. 
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represented it to be—a matter of the will. It finds 
its raw material in the instincts which in themselves 
are non-moral. Sin itself is impossible where there 
is no moral consciousness. ‘The instincts with which 
we are born are necessary to health, and are the 
store-houses of power. They may be the instru- 
ments of sin or of virtue, according to the use to 
which they are put. There is no sin in temptation 
itself. Man, unlike the animal creation, is rational 
as well asinstinctive. ‘They are creatures of appetite 
and instinct, and so is he at first; but he gradually 
becomes volitional. He distinguishes good and evil, 
and there arises the possibility of choice. Infants 
and animals do not think of their sins. ‘There comes 
a stage in development when this is possible, and 
then there is a possibility of being moral or immoral. 
Previous to this a being is simply non-moral. 
Instincts prompt the will to act at all times, but 
gradually in man the will comes to be prompted by 
knowledge, reason, conscience, and finally the love 
and fear of God. ‘Thus the willis prompted to lower 
or higher ends, to selfish or unselfish use of power. 
It is thus that sin becomes possible, and shows itself 
in the use of powers for selfish aims ; which powers 
were given to be used for nobler ends—for the good 
of others. ‘Therefore Christianity is first seen as a 
religion of unselfishness, and selfishness is sin. It 
is the way of the Cross—not of self-denial for the 
purpose of acquiring merit, but of self-sacrifice for 
the good of others. And when we fail here we sin 
in the true Christian sense. Sin is therefore only 
possible when, in the presence of a definite inhibition, 
from the sphere of knowledge, reason, or conscience, 
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we yield to the call of the lower nature; but this 
means that with conscious men and women it is 
always possible. Accepting sin in this sense, con- 
version is seen to be necessary, both in regeneration 
and sactification. 


IV 


In the New Testament it is clear that conversion 
and regeneration are identical, though this we shall 
discuss below. For some centuries they remain so, 
although there gradually grows up in the minds of 
the Fathers an idea that Baptism—which in the 
New Testament and the primitive Church is the 
means of effecting regeneration’*—acts like a charm, 
and of itself apartfrom operative faith and repentance 
in the convert, is able to convey the grace of God. 
It is clear from Patristic writings that such a belief 
was by no means universal, even as late as the fourth 
century. Undoubtedly, the belief was helped 
forward by the plain statement, ‘‘ Except a man be 
born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of God.’ But alongside the growth 
of this idea must be placed a movement in the 
second and third centuries to postpone Baptism. 
Instead of infant Baptism becoming general, we 
have the widespread growth of the catechumenate 
system, and Baptism might even be deferred to the 
death-ded. In fact, infant Baptism which signifies 
the final separation of conversion and regeneration, 
does not become universal until the promulgation 
of the Augustinian doctrine of original sin or guilt. 

T See Appendix C. 2 John iii. 5. 
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It is now quite clear that no such doctrine had been 
received or taught by the Catholic Church before 
the days of Augustine. He was really the 
‘* Modernist,” and so far as we confine his teaching 
to the sole subject of original guilt, Pelagius was 
“ orthodox.” Before the Catholic Church recovered 
from Augustinianism and returned to semi- 
Pelagianism, as it did in the middle ages, the 
teaching of Augustine had had its influence on the 
cultus if not on the belief of the Church, and infant 
Baptism had become universal—conversion and 
regeneration were finally separated. As long ago 
as 1886, Cunningham made this point clear: ‘ As 
baptism was regeneration, and as no one could be 
saved unless he were regenerated, it followed that 
no one could be saved unless he were baptised. 
beer) led to! ‘another change as to the 
recipients of baptism. . . . Infant baptism is 
never heard of during the first one hundred and 
fifty years of the Church’s History ed But 
notwithstanding the remonstrance of Tertullian, 
infant baptism came slowly into use. ce Ue 
an old custom is not easily set aside. Nor was jt 
easy to get rid of the obvious intention of baptism 
—the admission of a convert into the Christian 
Church, and his initiation into its mysteries on his 
open profession of the Christian faith. As long as 
baptism was of this kind there was something to be 
said for its being regarded as tantamount to 
regeneration) ..i).;' But if unconscious infants 
were to be baptised, how could there be such a change 
unless it were effected by magic altogether apart from 
faith and knowledge ? " So adult baptism continued 
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to be the rule and infant baptism the exception for at 
least two centuries more. Even in the fourth 
century Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, and Augustine, though they had Christian 
mothers, were not baptised till they had grown up 
to manhood. But when Augustine in his great 
controversy with Pelagius emphasised more strongly 
than ever the doctrine that baptism was absolutely 
essential to salvation—that it only could wipe out 
original sin—that all unbaptised persons, whatever 
their virtues or their worth, whatever their age or 
condition, must perish everlastingly—people every- 
where crowded to the font as the only way of escape 
from so dreadful a doom.’ 


Vv 


Whatever mistakes we may see in the Reformation 
—and mistakes there undoubtedly were—we should 
ever be profoundly thankful that it was born of a 
moral impulse. It was a call to sanity and purity 
in life, and so above all other notes it sounded the 
one of justification by faith. Christianity was a 
religion of personal choice, and conversion once more 
became an absolute necessity in every individual 
life. But the Reformers went back on the doctrine 
of sin prevalent in their day in the Roman Church— 
they went back to the doctrine of Augustine. 
Corruption was widespread and sin everywhere 
condoned. ‘They needed some strong dogma which 
would help them to suppress the strongholds of sin, 

‘ The Growth of \the Church, by J. Cunningham, D.D., p. 184 (Ztalics 
mine). 
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and this they found in the interpretation which 
Augustine had given to the teaching of St. Paul. 
However necessary the return to this teaching of 
original guilt was, we cannot but regard it to-day 
as a retrograde step in theology. It was this 
return to the Augustinian doctrine of sin, together 
with the fact that it is always more difficult to 
change cultus than to alter belief, which undoubtedly 
kept infant Baptism and infant regeneration in their 
place at a time when the whole Protestant movement 
was insisting upon a true conversion in the individual. 
Only in the case of the Anabaptists was any change 
made, until the next century, when, under the 
preaching of Fox, the Quakers—practically 
repudiating the whole Augustinian system— 
rejected Baptism and the Lord’s Supper entirely. 
Protestantism had indeed emphasised a need which 
had for centuries lain dormant—the need of true 
conversion—but it still retained the separation of 
conversion and regeneration. In all its credal 
statements, too, Baptism was equated with regenera- 
tion. The Augsburg Confession pronounced 
eternal death on all those who had not Baptism and 
the Spirit, and said that infants dying unbaptised 
were damned. As in the New Testament and the 
Catholic Church of the first four centuries Baptism 
and regeneration were one; but now regeneration 
and conversion were separated. 

To a Protestantism whose main belief is justifica- 
tion by faith, two ways of escape present themselves 
from this dilemma. Either conversion and 
regeneration must be made to synchronise, or Baptism 
must lose its value as an instrument of regeneration. 
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Theformer of these alternatives was that taken by the 
Anabaptists, the latter represents the general trend 
of normal Protestantism, even including, to some 
extent, the Established Churchin England. Andso, 
after three centuries of Protestantism, Baptism has 
cometohavelittlevalue. Baptists, too, although they 
adhered strictly to the identification of regeneration 
and conversion, and made Baptism synchronise in 
some measure with conversion, came to regard it as 
little more than a ceremony. Parallel with this 
movement was the general tendency in Protestantism, 
including the Church of England, to put the 
Eucharist more and more into the background and 
to elevate preaching to the place of supreme 
importance. During the nineteenth century 
significant movements occurred in Protestantism. 
Amongst the Baptists was the movement inaugurated 
by Alexander Campbell in America, and, inde- 
pendently, by McLean and others in this country, 
to place a real value upon Baptism and to give it 
its place as the instrument of regeneration.’ 
Augustinianism was completely rejected and 
conversion and regeneration identified, Baptism 
preceded by faith and repentance being the 
instrument of this change. ‘This movement was in 
the main born of a study of the New Testament, 


* See the works of Archibald McLean (7 vols.); The Christian System, 
by A. Campbell ; New Testament Christianity, by Lancelot Oliver ; works of Wm. 
Jones, M.A. The followers of Alexander Campbell are most numerous in U.S.A.— 
aboutI,500,000. They number about 16,000 in this country and about 50,000 
in the Colonies, and have Mission Stations in most parts of the world. They 
are known as “ Disciples”” in America and as “‘ Churches of Christ” in this 
country and the Colonies. Their religious weeklies are The Christian Standard, 
The Christian Evangelist and The Christian Centuryin America; The Christian 
Advocate in this country ; and The Australian Christian. 
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though the Fathers were not entirely neglected. In 
the Presbyterian Church, Irving began to stress 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and though his 
lack of theological training led him into over- 
statement, the result of his teaching was to emphasise 
the importance of Baptism as an instrument of 
regeneration. And so Irvingism was developed 
with its stress upon the value of Baptism and the 
Eucharist, and its almost Catholic insistence that 
conversion is confined to the process of sanctification 
and has no part in regeneration.‘ In the Church of 
England the Catholic movement under Newman, 
Pusey, Ward, and Keble, began with a similar stress 
on sacramental values. It steadily grew and gained 
in influence, at first finding its strength in the 
writings of the Ante-Nicene Church, and later 
coming to insist more and more upon the value of 
the New Testament historically interpreted. Here, 
again, stress was laid upon the identity of Baptism 
with regeneration, and conversion was practically 
confined to the process of sanctification. 

Meanwhile Protestantism was inclined to place 
less and less value upon outward ceremonies. Under 
the influence of idealistic philosophy, especially 
Hegelianism, it emphasised more and more the 
spiritual side of Christianity, and apart from the 
two ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper— 
it became distinctly non-sacramental, as it had 
become at the Reformation non-sacerdotal. What 
we know as Evangelicalism became the distinguish- 
ing feature of Protestantism, both within the 

™ See Irvingism, by Edward Miller, M.A.; Life of Edward Irving, by 
Mrs. Oliphant. 
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as well as to some extent upon the Continent. 
Evangelicalism emphasised conversion and equated 
conversion with regeneration; but regeneration 
was entirely a spiritual matter, and a frequent 
interpretation of John ili. § was that it was to be 
taken in a strictly allegorical sense, and could have 
no reference to Baptism. But the cultus of infant 
Baptism was too firmly established to be removed, 
and Evangelicals, apart from the Salvation Army, 
were compelled to recognise and sanction it, though 
to support it they were often driven to methods of 
Biblical interpretation now no longer tenable. 


VI 


Several things have contributed towards bringing 
about a change in the theological world of our own 
day. First must be placed the revival,’ early in the 
nineteenth century, of New Testament Criticism, 
with the consequent growth of the method of 
historical interpretation as opposed to the old 
method of textual theology. At first it is true that 
this strengthened the ultra-Protestant position, 
owing to the exclusion of a large number of writings 
from the canon; but eventually it has weakened the 
position which rejects Baptism as in any way 
connected with regeneration—even St. Paul is seen to 
be a sacramentalist. Hence the cry which we have 
heard, “* Back to Jesus and the ethical Gospel.” As 
a second factor we must place the development of a 
keener historical sense—a development which is 

1 What is known as “‘ Higher Criticism ” began with Origen. 
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driving people back upon the New Testament more 
and more. Thirdly, comes the fact—however it 
has come about—that we are all Semi-Pelagians now, 
and Augustinianism, with its doctrine of original 
guilt, has gone for ever. Fourthly, there is the new 
science of Psychology, which has taught us many 
things about how religion works with man and how 
faith must operate; and last may be mentioned the 
movement, in the philosophical world, away from 
forms of pure idealism, with a consequent recognition 
of the sacramental principle in life. 

Thus Protestantism is more and more inclined 
to recognise alongside its doctrine of justification by 
faith, that the Spiritual may function through the 
physical; and that God does convey grace through 
the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Witness to this was seen as early as the days of Dale, 
and later in the teaching of men such as the late 
Drs. Forsyth and Cooper, and in an extreme form 
in the movement known as Free Catholicism.’ 
But still, by the majority the regeneration of Baptism 
is placed in the unconscious period, and thus 
separated from conversion ; for, as we have pointed 
out, it is more difficult to change a religious practice 
than to alter belief. To justify this, various 
arguments are advanced, and these arguments we 
must proceed to examine. 


VII 


In a brief historical survey we have shown how 
conversion has come to be dissociated from Baptism 
1 See above, Chapter VI. 
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in both Protestant and Catholic types of Christianity. 
In many forms of Protestant Christianity conversion 
still plays a leading part, and is definitely associated 
with regeneration; but Baptism plays no part in 
this conversion and is in no sense an instrument of 
regeneration. In most of the Protestent forms, 
Baptism is administered in infancy, and_ has, 
therefore, no connection in time with the act of 
conversion. In others, where it more or less 
synchronises in point of time with the experience 
called conversion, Baptism is considered as having 
no saving value, nor as being in any sense the 
instrument of regeneration. Baptism still continues 
to be practised as a Church rite, but it has little or 
no value, and one wonders if after all in such a case 
the Society of Friends does not possess the logic of 
the situation. 

In Catholic forms of Christianity, on the other 
hand—conversion plays no part in regeneration—it 
is entirely confined to the process of sanctification. 
Regeneration, which is conveyed through Baptism, 
is more or less a mechanical operation, and many 
Catholics regard the fundamental mistake of 
Protestantism to be the confusing of regeneration 
and conversion. Dr. F. J. Hall puts the matter 
plainly from the Catholic point of view. “ The 
first formidable departures from the catholic 
doctrine of Baptism took place among the Protes- 
tants and Reformers of the sixteenth century. ‘These 
departures were due mainly to the Lutheran stress 
upon justification by faith only, and to the 
Calvinistic doctrine of secret election. ‘They were 
made easy by the rejection of catholic authority, 
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and were defended by novel interpretations of New 
Testament passages on the subject, in which the 
tmportant difference between regeneration and 
conversion was disregarded.”* Again, after admitting 
that “‘ as a factor in salvation from sin, regeneration 
is closely associated with moral conversion and the new 
manner of conduct whereby conversion manifests 
itself,”* he refers to 1 John iii. 9, 10, and Romans 
Vill. 14, and goes on to say: “‘ but these and other 
passages which are cited to prove that regeneration 
means conversion of heart and of conduct do not 
prove it. . . . The determinative reason why 
we cannot identify regeneration with conversion or 
moral change of heart is that regeneration is taught 
in the New Testament to be an effect of Baptism, 
and itis a patent fact of experience that that sacrament 
does not of itself normally cause conversion.”? We 
should certainly agree that in the New Testament 
regeneration is taught to be an effect of Baptism, 
and it is becoming less and less possible for scholars 
to hold any other view, apart from resort to the 
discarded methods of textual theology; but the 
mistake made by Dr. Hall in his argument is that of 
failing to see that Baptism in the New Testament 
always presupposes both faith and repentance. It 
is never regarded as bringing about what he himself 
calls a “ biological’? change apart from a moral 
change preceding. ‘That he is guilty of this error 
is shown by another of his statements. “ By 


t Dogmatic Theology, Vol. XI, The Sacraments, by F. J. Hall, D.D., p. 6 
(Italics mine). 

2 Ibid, p. 15. 

3 Ibid, p. 16. 
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Baptism itself our sins are remitted, that is, if and 
when we fulfil the conditions of faith and repent- 
ance.”* In a footnote he further explains that 
infants offer no barrier of either unbelief or actual 
sin, and so are obviously excepted. But it is not a 
case of offering a barrier. Belief and repentance are 
both active, and according to the New Testament, 
are necessary preparations to our receiving the grace 
of Baptism. ‘They are as essentially connected with 
the process of regeneration as they are with the whole 
process of sanctification. Dr. Hall admits that it 
is a patent fact that the sacrament does not of ztself 
normally cause conversion, and this is exactly what 
the New Testament has to say on the matter; but 
Dr. Hall, when he says this is thinking of infant 
Baptism, and the fact that thousands baptised in 
infancy do not even profess any Christianity. We 
admit that baptised people, even when Baptism 
forms the culminating act of conversion, sometimes 
“fail to produce righteousness because of failure to 
co-operate with the enabling grace which Baptism 
affords”’; but if this grace can be conveyed to 
infants without their seeking for it, or being able 
to comprehend it in any way, then baptised infants 
are really in a worse plight than unbaptised, for 
they have an added grace which they are able to 
draw upon, and if they fail eventually—as thousands 
do—to become in any sense Christian, they are 
certainly more culpable than children who have 
never received such grace. The situation which 
arises can scarcely be called a moral one. ‘The same 
cannot be said of those who of their own free will 
* Ibid, p. 19 (Italics mine). 
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prepare for and receive this grace, and then become 
reprobate; for having sought the grace, they are 
in every sense morally responsible for failing to 
co-operate, or in other words for neglecting the 
process of sanctification, or ceasing to work out 
their own salvation with fear and trembling. 
Certainly the Catholic teaching on regeneration 
compels us to regard Baptism as a charm—but, 
unfortunately, it is a charm which too often fails to 
operate. Bishop Gore, perhaps more than any 
other Catholic theologian, seems to be conscious of 
this failure of Baptism to operate. He claims that 
“the whole New Testament suggests that baptism, 
the ceremony of incorporation into Christ and into 
His Church, is the instrument of our regeneration,” 
and then he goes on to emphasise the fact that this 
does not mean that Baptism in the New Testament 
is ever set forth as a charm. ‘‘ To be sons of God 
involves co-operation on our part with the act of 
Godinus. ‘Thus St. John would be as far as possible 
from allowing us to treat baptism asacharm. He 
would not, I think, sanction our struggling to ‘ get 
people baptised,’ with little or no regard to their 
dispositions; nor surely would he sanction the 
baptism of infants, except with a very real guarantee 
for their being brought up to understand the 
meaning of what had been bestowed upon them.’’? 
This statement goes a very long way towards 
destroying the main argument which Catholics have 
advanced in favour of infant Baptism; but if 
co-operation is involved on our part as it certainly 


t The Epistles of St. Fobn, by Charles Gore, D.D., p. 140. 
2 Ibid, p. 141. 
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is in the teaching of St. John, it is impossible to see 
how he could have regarded the Baptism of infants, 
even with full guarantees of their being brought up 
to understand its meaning, in any way except as 
being alien to the principles of the Christianity he 
taught. Moreover, if Baptism, i.e., regeneration, 
is to be operative in unconscious infants, how can 
it be anything but a charm, whatever the guarantees 
given ? 

As Bishop Gore says, there is no tendency to 
treat Baptism as a charm in the Johannine writings, 
and we shall not expect to find it so treated in the 
earlier writings of the New Testament. It may be 
safely said that whilst this tendency is growing up 
during the latter part of the second and the early 
part of the third centuries, it does not receive full 
expression until we come to Cyprian, in the middle 
of the third century.* He insists that the whole 
human race must be regenerated from the beginning 
and thus claims that Baptism must be administered 
at birth. He is clear, however, that the infant just 
born has not sinned at all; but it brings with it the 
taint of nature’s death ; this is the real beginning of 
the separation of conversion—the moral change in 
the individual—from regeneration. 


VIII 


It is clear that the New Testament writers 
regard Baptism as the means of regeneration. In 
the Synoptic Gospels it is connected with salvation, 
and in St. John iii. § it is definitely connected with 
being born again. In the first thirty years of 

t Cyprian, Ep. LVIII. 
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missionary enterprise recorded in the Acts it is 
described as “for the remission of sins,’ and as 
“‘ washing away sins.”* In the teaching of St. Paul 
it is “‘a death and a resurrection to new life,” a 
“ putting on of Christ,” a “ bath of regeneration.” 
St. Peter says that “even Baptism doth also now 
save us,” and the writer of the Hebrews regards it 
as a prerequisite to our approach to God. But 
everywhere also in the New Testament Baptism 
demands an active, not a passive subject—a 
co-operation on the part of the candidate—and is 
regarded as an activity arising out of a previous 
moral change which we have called conversion. As 
such, although it is the means of regeneration, it 
cannot be regarded as a charm, and it is the failure 
to recognise this New Testament truth which has 
led to Baptism being so regarded. 

Even the Baptism of John required a previous 
moral change—“ Bring forth therefore fruit worthy 
of repentance.”* It was called “‘the Baptism of 
repentance ”’ to distinguish it from others of a more 
magical character which were in vogue in certain 
mystery cults; the Baptism of Jesus was for 
disciples and necessitated previous belief. ‘The call 
of the missionaries to the people was to get themselves 
baptised. In the Acts every Baptism is preceded by 
conviction of sin, leading to repentance and a 
conscious acceptance of the salvation offered in 
Christ Jesus. Whether the confession demanded by 
Philip of the Eunuch is part of the original book or 


t Baur was right when he described Acts as a Catholic book, but this led 
him to reject it as genuine history. See the newer treatments by Harnack and 
Professors Kirsopp Lake and Foakes Jackson. 


2 Matt. iii. 8. 
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no, it testifies to the practice of the early Church of 
demanding a confession of the simplest of all creeds, 
before Baptism.‘ St. Paul everywhere connects 
Baptism with faith and conscious acceptance of the 
Gospel, and St. Peter shows that the Baptism which he 
claims as a saving sacrament is “the answer of a 
good conscience towards God,* a meaningless 
statement if Baptism is preceded by no moral 
change. The only places in the New Testament 
which seem to indicate that Baptism operates apart 
from the co-operation of the subject are Titus ili. § 
and John iii. 5. [he former passage, however, is 
definitely connected with “ being justified by grace,” 
which cannot be taken in the sense of the grace being 
conveyed by God irrespective of the attitude of the 
recipient ; for St. Paul, in verse 8, refers to these 
same justified persons as having “ believed God.” 
In the latter of the two passages it is clear that, 
unless separated from its context, it bears no such 
meaning, for it is definitely connected in the 
discourse which follows with belief and moral 
activity. In keeping with this, Acts i1. 19 connects 
conversion and regeneration, and, throughout the 
New Testament, conversion—active co-operation 
of the subject through faith and repentance—is 
necessary to the remission of sins and regeneration, 
which come through Baptism. 


IX 


The doctrine of original guilt as taught by 
Augustine in the fourth and fifth centuries was the 
main factor in establishing infant Baptism, though 

1 See Appendix D. 2 1 Peter iii. 21. 
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Augustinianism never really became the ground of 
Catholic theology, and was not widely accepted until 
the days of the Protestant Reformers. Infant 
Baptism separates conversion from regeneration, 
except for those Protestants who do not regard 
Baptism as in any sense an instrument of regeneration. 
But to-day the doctrine of original guilt is no longer 
held by either Protestant or Catholic theologians. 
How has this change come about ? Mr. Moxon has 
traced the history of the change very ably, and we 
shall content ourselves with making some quotations 
from his book.* ‘To do justice to Augustine we 
should recognise, as Mr. Moxon does, that his 
conception of grace as a real power communicated 
by God to man was of great value. It is on this 
conception that all sacramental efficacy is based. 
This is thoroughly in accord with the teaching of 
the New Testament; but the conveying of such 
grace in Baptism is there found to be dependent 
upon the attitude of the subject—an attitude of 
faith and repentance. In the New Testament not 
only are faith and repentance necessary prerequisites 
to the grace of Baptism, but also to the grace of the 
Lord’s Supper. The writer to the Hebrews exhorts 
that we draw near in the full assurance of fazth, and 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience.” 
St. Paul emphasises that we should examine ourselves, 
and shows the possibility of eating to our own 
condemnation where faith is absent. And if we 
go outside the two great sacraments, and extend 
the term to lesser means by which grace is conveyed, 


t The Doctrine of Sin, by R. S. Moxon, B.D. 
"Heb. -x. 22. 3 1 Cor. xi. 27-32. 
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we find the same thing is true. In the case of 
unction of the sick, both faith and penitence for sin 
were necessary to healing.* Absolution from sins 
is only possible through repentance and faith, and 
our Lord taught that prayer is valueless apart from 
faith and an attitude of penitence. 

But Augustine was obsessed by the doctrine of 
original guilt built up on a false exegesis of two 
Pauline passages. “‘ Hence Augustine taught that 
infants dying without baptism, the only means 
provided for the washing away of birth-sin, fall 
under the same condemnation, and since they possess 
Original Sin must of necessity be lost.”* Such was 
the doctrine of Luther, and it affected the English 
Church when, in 1662, the rubric forbidding the 
recital of the burial service over unbaptised infants 
was placed in the Prayer Book. Mr. Moxon points 
out that “as a result of this error Augustine was led 
to a series of inconsistent and _ unsatisfactory 
conclusions, whilst some features of his teaching are 
absolutely abhorrent to modern minds. .. . 
Augustine admits that sin springs from the will, 
yet he asserts that it is for inherited sin that man will 
be lost. ‘This implies that Original Sin is to be © 
accounted more serious than wilful sin—a view 
which is in conflict with all sane judgment. . . . 
Original Guilt 15 a feature of Augustinianism thatts a 
shocking travesty of the Catholic Faith.’ Mr. Moxon, 
in another passage, ably sums up the modern — 
position in relation to Augustine’s teaching: “It 
is now generally felt that Augustine’s view of the 


t Jas. v. 14-16. ? The Doctrine of Sin, p. 94. 
3 [bid, pp. 105, 105. 
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guilt of Original Sin involves a contradiction in 
terms, and on the face of it stands self-condemned. 
Guilt is only predicable of the individual’s wilful 
act, and for that reason this view has been rejected 
by many theologians who, while retaining Original 
Sin, repudiate Original Guilt.”* 

Augustine worked out his doctrine in controversy 
with Pelagius, the British monk. It is difficult to 
discover what were the main tenets of Pelagius’ 
teaching. There is no doubt that certain features 
were definitely heretical, but much that he taught 
was undoubtedly the faith which had been held by 
the whole Church, and on the doctrine of original 
guilt Augustine was the innovator. The Eastern 
Church refused to condemn Pelagius, and so did 
Rome at first ; but, finally, at the Synod of Carthage 
(A.D. 418), he was condemned as a heretic, and Rome 
gave way and acquiesced in the condemnation the 
same year. But Augustinianism never gained a real 
hold on Latin Christianity, which eventually became, 
and still remains, semi-Pelagian, accepting the 
doctrine of co-operation between the will of man 
and the grace of God. Of semi-Pelagian views Mr. 
Moxon says: “ There is now a widespread feeling 
that they are nearer to catholic truth than are the 
opposite views, which have been responsible for much 
that is harsh and unlovely in Latin Christianity.’ 
And again: ‘‘In conclusion, be it said that we 
to-day owe the very greatest debt to semi-Pelagianism 
for its manly protest against Latin novelties, which 
not only rendered medizval Christianity hard and 
coarse, but which have up to the present day 

t Ibid, p. 93. 2 Ibid, (pe a2. 
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been a source of great weakness to the Western 


Church.’”? 
x 


The Reformers—both Calvin and Luther—went 
back to Augustinianism. It was a retrograde step 
in theology. “So far as they based their anthro- 
pology upon the conclusions reached by Augustine 
they went backwards rather than forwards.’ 
There can be no doubt, as Mr. Moxon says, that 
“the doctrine of Original Guilt was retained by 
various Protestant Churches after the Reformation ; 
yet being as it is contrary to common reason, it has 
necessarily been abandoned by modern theology.” 
In Calvinism and Lutheranism grace was entirely 
the operation of God, and in no sense depended for 
its efficacy upon the co-operation of man. Man is 
totally depraved, and the sinful will is impotent. 
Luther says: ‘‘ In his actings towards God, in things 
pertaining to salvation or damnation, man has no 
free-will, but is the captive, the subject, and the 
servant either of the will of God or of Satan,’’* and 
the Lutheran Formula of Concord declares “ before 
man is illumined, converted, regenerated, and drawn ~ 
by the Holy Spirit, he can no more operate, 
co-operate, or even make a beginning, towards his 
conversion or regeneration with his own natural 
powers than can a stone, a tree, or a piece of clay.” 
Calvin also asserted that the will was totally depraved 

t Ibid, p. 140. 

2 Ibid, p. 166. 

3 Ibid, p. 135. 

4 De Servo Arbitrio, quoted by Browne On the Articles, p. 259. 

5 See also the Westminster Confession, C. VI. 
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and remained passive until acted upon by the Holy 
Spirit. Thus even to-day we hear sung: “ Doing 
is a deadly thing; doing ends in death.” 

As opposed to this feature of Protestantism, the 
Council of Trent, though in some of its utterances 
seeming to lean a little towards Augustinianism, 
boldly asserted: “If any one shall affirm that the 
free-will of man was lost and became extinct after 
the sin of Adam .. . let him be accursed,’”’ 
and again: ‘‘ If anyone shall affirm that the sinner 
is justified by faith alone, in the sense that nothing 
else is requisite, which may co-operate towards the 
attainment of the Grace of justification, and that 
the sinner does not need to be prepared and disposed 
by the motion of his own will: let him be accursed.” 
Followed to its logical conclusion, such teaching 
would abolish infant Baptism, and bring regenera- 
tion and conversion together. But Catholicism 
stopped short of returning to this primitive position. 
It has, however—unlike Protestantism—always 
insisted on two things. First, it has insisted that 
faith and repentance are necessary prerequisites to 
Baptism, and that these must be pledged through 
sponsors when infants are baptised; and, secondly, 
it has insisted that Confirmation is in some sense the 
completion of Baptism, and—except in the Greek 
Church—has delayed Confirmation until the will 
is able to co-operate. Thus, Mr. Moxon says, 
“The supposition so frequently implied, that the 
doctrine of the Church zs Augustinianism, rests 
upon ignorance of two great facts: (1) that there was 
no Augustinianism before Augustine, and that his 

T Canones Concilii Tridentini, Sessio VI, 4. 2 Ibid, Sessio VI, 9. 
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views are no part of primitive Christianity ; and (2) 
that the individual speculations of Augustine were 
profoundly modified by semi-Pelagian tendencies.’ 

The Reformers carried Augustinianism to its 
logical conclusion, and introduced the awful 
doctrines of total depravity of human nature and the 
damnation of infants dying unbaptised. ‘‘ Gradually 
however, the reaction has set in. Calvinism is as 
much repudiated by Nonconformists as by members 
of the Church of England. Wesleyans, it may be 
noted, were always Arminians, and most Churchmen 
may be regarded as holding semi-Pelagian views, 
albeit unconsciously and _ instinctively.”* ‘This 
reaction has come about through a long develop- 
ment of thought in philosophical and scientific 
realms, as well as in the realm of theology proper. 
Theories which resolve sin into a mere illusion have 
had their day, and are re-appearing in our own time 
in more than one form; but they have no real hold 
upon the thought of our day, and they do not 
concern us here. From the scientific side the 
doctrine of evolution has certainly contributed 
towards banishing the idea of original guilt in the 
Augustinian sense, and on the philosophical side the 
work of Kant, with its emphasis on the will, went 
far towards making untenable any theory which held 
to the impotence of the human will in co-operating 
with Divine grace. From the realm of theology, 
perhaps the most potent influence towards negating 
the doctrine of original guilt comes from Ritschl, 
who links up sin with ignorance, and in its final 
stages with choice. 

* The Doctrine of Sin, p. 174. 2 Ibid, p. 222. 
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But the most powerful influence in leading men 
away from the doctrine of original guilt has come 
from the study of Psychology—a study which has 
shown us, to some extent, how the mind of man 
works, and what sinin manis. Psychology certainly 
leads to the conclusion that ‘‘ Original sin is not 
‘sin’ at all in the strict sense, but rather the 
possibility of sin, or a high degree of liability to sin, 
higher than ought to be.”* This is all that the New 
Testament teaches it is. Sin arises through the 
misuse of primitive instincts which in themselves 
are not evil—sin is selfishness. But nevertheless it 
is universal—that is, there is an inherited tendency 
to use the natural instincts for selfish ends. ‘This 
means there can be no guilt apart from moral 
responsibility. ‘The human infant is a non-moral 
animal. . . . Moral sense is not at first present, 
is not born with the child, but is gradually acquired. 
Not until the dawn of will and reason does morality 
become a possibility, and until the moral sentiment 
appears the existence of sin is, of course, excluded.’”? 
Thus with the doctrine of Original Guilt goes what, 
in the fourth century, was the chief argument for 
infant Baptism, and the final means in separating 
conversion from regeneration ; and out of this, too, 
arises the importance of the early years of adolescence 
for conversion. It is at this stage that will and 
reason begin to operate more fully and moral 
sentiment is awakened: conversion becomes a 
necessity and regeneration is possible.® 


t Ibid, p. 247. 


# Ibid, p. 205. Quoted from the Origin of Sin, by Dr. Tennant. 
3 See Appendix B. 
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We have still to reckon with arguments which 
linger on from a past age to support the separation 
of Baptism from conversion, and consequently the 
practice of infant Baptism. Such arguments 
attempt to find the practice of infant Baptism in the 
New Testament itself, by the use of analogy from 
circumcision or other Jewish practices in connection 
with proselytes, or by reference to the household 
Baptisms, and finally by a further reference to the 
much disputed passage in 1 Corinthians vil. 14." 
Fewer and fewer New Testament scholars and 
Church historians are found to lend their support to 
such arguments, however ; and at least most Catholic 
teachers and a number of Protestant scholars are 
inclined now to admit that the practice was not 
authorised by Christ or His Apostles, but that it is 
in keeping with the principles they gave to the 
Church. Some scholars, however, still put forward 
the arguments much in the same way that they were 
used by the well-known commentator Barnes. 
Amongst these none states his view so definitely as 
Dr. Bartlet: ‘Baptism, whereby status as 
incorporated members was conferred and corres- 
ponding obligations undertaken, ‘sealed’ not only 
converts by personal adhesion, . . . but also their 
children, whatever their age or incapacity to make 
personal confession. ‘This was entirely in accord 
with ancient religion generally, as well as Judaism 
itself in the matter of circumcision, to which, in 
the case of children of proselytes, baptism also was 


T See Appendix E. 
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added. The religion of a family was determined by 
that of the pater familias, before any question of 
subjective choice or personal faith could arise with 
years of discretion. . . . This was the view 
of Jews, and this no doubt shaped the usage of 
the Messianic Israel within Israel, as the words of 
betehs ats eehtecost,;).implys>, 1:11.75, Onsguch 
presuppositions of religious solidarity between parent 
and child, Paul regarded the child even of a single 
Christian parent not as ‘ unclean,’ but ‘ holy,’ in a 
corporate or social sense, in virtue of its parent’s 
Covenant with God.” Professor Gwatkin was by 
no means so sure about the matter as this. He 
believed that infant Baptism came in by this process 
of reasoning in the Apostolic age, but that it was not 
original to Christianity ; whereas Dr. Bartlet finds 
his justification in the Acts of the Apostles. ‘Thus 
Professor Gwatkin said: ‘‘ As regards infant 
baptism, there can be little doubt that it dates 
back to the Apostolic age. The Jewish custom of 
circumcision was suggestive ;”” but he qualified this 
statement in a marked degree when he went on to 
say, ““On the other hand, we have good evidence 
that infant baptism is no direct institution either of 
the Lord Himself or of His apostles. ‘There is no 
trace of itin the New Testament. Every discussion 
of the subject presumes persons old enough to have 
faith and repentance, and no case of baptism is 
recorded, except of such persons, for the whole 
‘households? mentioned would in that age mean 


* Christianity in History, by J. Vernon Bartlet, D.D., and A. J. Carlyle 
D.Litt., p. 45. 
2 Early Church History, by G. H. M. Gwatkin, Vol. I, p. 250. 
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dependents and slaves as naturally as they suggest 
children to the English reader. St. Paul’s argument, 
‘else were your children unclean, whereas in fact 
they are holy,’ is a two-edged sword.” 

Those who incline towards Modernism do not, 
of course, find much in common between the 
Christian sacraments and Judaism, and on the whole, 
therefore, they are fairly definite in renouncing the 
early origin of infant Baptism. Professor Williston 
Walker says: ‘‘ The strong probability is that till 
past the middle of the second century persons 
baptised were those only of years of discretion.’” 
He does not regard the practice as having originated 
through any analogy drawn from circumcision, but, 
as we have argued, he thinks it arose from a false 
exegesis of John ili. 5, and he agrees that infant 
Baptism did not become universal until the sixth 
century. Thus Harnack, speaking of the Apostolic 
and sub-Apostolic age, says, ‘‘ There is no sure trace 
of infant Baptism in this epoch; personal faith is 
a necessary condition.’ 

Catholic writers are more generally inclined to 
admit that infant Baptism was no institution of 
Christ and His Apostles. Déllinger says: ‘“* There 
is no proof or hint in the New Testament that the 
Apostles baptised infants, or ordered them to be 
baptised.”’* Duchesne gives not a hint in his book 
that he regards infant Baptism as of very early 

t Ibid, p. 251. 

2 A History of the Christian Church, by Williston Walker, p. 95. . 

3 History of Christian Dogma, by Adolph Harnack, Vol. I, note on p. 208. 
See also Vol. II, p. 142 (note); Vol. IV, p. 284 (note); Vol. V, p. 160 (note). 


4 The First Age of Christianity and the Church, by John J. I. Dollinger, D.D., 
P- 325- 
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origin.* ‘This is more or less the situation in rough 
outline as we find it to-day, and from our point of 
view the most serious argument is that presented 
by Dr. Bartlet with regard to circumcision. 


XIT 


In the first place, the argument is built up on the 
assumption of a close affinity between Judaism and 
early Christianity. That there was such affinity 
in many respects is clear, but there were points at 
which Christianity broke clean away from the 
Judaism from which it sprang. Our Lord was no 
mere Jewish prophet, and, as Dr. Bartlet has himself 
elsewhere claimed, Christianity was at once more 
spiritual and individual in its teaching about 
salvation. ‘There is not a trace in early Christianity 
of the national ideal which so characterises Judaism ; 
people were born into the family of Abraham, but 
they became Christian by personal choice. Such a 
mechanical idea as is involved in the religion of the 
“family being determined by that of the pater 
familias” is alien to the whole teaching of Christ, 
who came to set son against father and daughter 
against mother; and the very passage which Dr. 
Bartlet quotes? shows a case where the religion of 
the family was not determined by that of its head. 
In fact, it is very doubtful how far such a rule 
obtained in the Roman world of the first century. 
That there was real conflict between Judaism and 
Christianity from the beginning, as well as some 


* See Duchesne, Christian Worship, its Origin and Evolution. 
2 1 Cor. vii. 14. See also Appendix E. 
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contact, needs no proof, and unless it can be shown 
by unmistakable evidence that the pater famulias 
idea in Judaism was carried over, we have no right 
to assume it. In fact, all the evidence points the 
other way. Such a competent scholar as Dr. Rendel 
Harris has declared that in all his researches he has 
not discovered a single baptised infant in the first 
century. 

The Baptism of proselytes into Judaism is too 
precarious an argument on which to base much. 
Such Baptism is not mentioned by Josephus or Philo, 
and even if we accept the fact, it does not follow that 
Christian Baptism was in any sense analogous. 
Certainly the Baptism of John was something of a 
totally different nature, in that it was a Baptism of 
repentance ; and it is more properly the antecedent 


of Christian Baptism than Jewish proselyte Baptism. _ 


If there was any connection between John’s Baptism 
and proselyte Baptism, or between Christian 
Baptism and proselyte Baptism, the Synoptic 
writers show no knowledge of such connection, for 
they represent John’s Baptism as something 
entirely new, and this is fatal to Dr. Bartlet’s 
argument. 

But the whole argument from circumcision 
rests on far too narrow a basis. In the first place, it 
is now well-known that circumcision as a rite, and 
even as a religious rite, was in no sense the prerogative 
of Jews. Its origin is hidden in the dim past, and 
the references to it in the Old Testament are by no 
Means so numerous as is often imagined. Its real 
purposes in Judaism are very difficult to discover, and 
it may certainly be said that there is no ground for 
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assuming that its purpose was solely to admit people 
into the Jewish race. Though amongst some 
peoples it was practised on males and females alike, 
yet amongst the Jews it was restricted to males, and 
this at once suggests—even remembering the 
different status of women—that it was not its sole 
purpose to introduce into the Jewish community. 
All who were born in the wilderness were not 
circumcised by Joshua until they reached Palestine, 
and yet they were no less Israelites during the period 
oftheirsojourn. St. Paulargues, that the covenant of 
God with Abraham was made before circumcision.’ 
Amongst many races, circumcision is the rite of 
initiation into manhood, rather than a mark of 
membership in a tribe, and it is a peculiarity of 
Jewish circumcision that it is practised on infants. 
Certainly amongst the Jews of Apostolic days it had 
something to do with bodily purification and 
cleanliness, as well as being a religious ceremony. 
It is for these reasons that its practice was continued 
by Jewish Christians, and in no sense was Baptism 
supposed to take its place; and when these Jewish 
Christians wished to force the rite of circumcision 
on Gentiles, it is strange, if Baptism was regarded in 
any sense as taking the place of circumcision, that 
St. Paul should not have used this as an argument 
against the Judaisers. Only in one passage? is there 
any shadow of a connection in his teaching between 
Baptism and circumcision, and here it is clear that 
the circumcision is no more closely connected with 
Baptism than faith is, and that the circumcision 
refers to the faith and repentance exercised previous 
t Rom. iv. 7 Coben, 
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to Baptism. It was a circumcision “ not made with 
hands,” and in verse 13 is identical with the 
quickening. It is because faith and Baptism are so 
closely connected that circumcision is here found in 
such close relationship to Baptism. Elsewhere St. 
Paul definitely connects circumcision with the heart, 
most likely referring to Jeremiah iv. 4. With St. 
Paul any idea of circumcision which has passed over 
into Christianity is purely a spiritual one, and is in 
no way connected with a physical rite, and the other 
New Testament writers outside the Acts make not a 
single reference to circumcision, although there are 
frequent references to Baptism. ‘The Jewish writer 
to the Hebrews rather sees in Baptism a fulfilling of 
the washings of the priests. 

But the contention we wish to make that the idea 
of connecting Baptism with circumcision is not to 
be found in early Christianity, neither was it the 
ground of infant Baptism being adopted, is further 
strengthened: first, by the fact that when infant 
Baptism is introduced by Origen, it is not supported 
by any such argument, nor does Tertullian refer to 
the argument in refuting infant Baptism.’ Infant 
Baptism arose not through any doctrine of original 
sin, nor scarcely at all through any analogy drawn 
from circumcision, but in the main through a false 
exegesis of John ili. 5. The earliest writer to draw 
an analogy between Baptism and circumcision is 
Cyprian, and his language is very doubtful.? 
Secondly, our contention is supported by the fact 
that before the time of Cyprian circumcision is 

* Tertullian on Baptism, chap. xviil, et seq. 

? Cyprian Ep. LVIII. 
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regarded as a type of faith, not of Baptism. The 
special purpose of the writer of the epistle of Barnabas 
is to show how Christianity fulfilled*Judaism. He is 
often fantastic in his exegesis of Old Testament 
passages, but he shows clearly that for him circum- 
cision is fulfilled in Christianity by the hearing of 
the Gospel.* He finds Baptism prefigured in the 
Old Testament, but he knows nothing of any 
connection which it has with circumcision. ‘This is 
indeed strange if “‘ the Jewish custom of circumcision 
was suggestive.” Justin Martyr finds Baptism 
prefigured, not in circumcision, but in the unleavened 
bread,? and Tertullian, at the close of the second 
century, again connects circumcision with hearing, 
and incidentally emphasises his belief that circum- 
cision for the Jews was not connected with salvation, 
whereas the spiritual circumcision of Christians is. 
At any rate, he, too, knows nothing of an argument 
which pleads for infant Baptism on the grounds of 
any analogy between Baptism and circumcision. 
Apart from the doubtful passage in Cyprian, the 
argument that Baptism came in the place of 
circumcision is a comparatively modern one. The 
New Testament writers, and those of the second 
century, seem to be entirely unconscious of it. 


XIIl 


The argument for infant Baptism drawn from 
the household Baptisms in the New Testament is, 
to-day, not very much stressed, but we may note one 


* Epistle of Barnabas, Chap. IX, see also Chap. XI. 
? Dialogue with Trypho, Chap XIV. 
3 An answer to the Fews, Chap. III. 
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or two things in passing. Household Baptisms must 
be interpreted according to the rest of the New 
Testament teaching on Baptism, and unless it can 
be shown that Baptism apart from faith and 
repentance was ever conceived of by early Christians, 
we may not read back into the household cases that 
children were there. Moreover, in every case of a 
household being baptised—except that of Lydia— 
it is clearly stated that they believed or rejoiced— 
that is, there is some indication that all in the 
household were capable of making a response to the 
Gospel. In the case of Lydia’s—a travelling 
household, and presumably one without a male head 
—there is little likelihood of children; but if we 
definitely knew that infants were included, we could 
not therefore argue their Baptism in the light of the 
fact that everywhere faith and repentance are 
pre-supposed as necessary before Baptism is 
administered, and that the subjects of Baptism are 
always regarded as being active, and not passive. 
This was one point where Christianity rose above 
Judaism and many oriental faiths—it demanded 


personal choice. Without being irreverent, we may 


point out that this feature of Christianity is first 
marked in our Lord Himself. His was a Personal 
choice, and His own Baptism is significant. ‘The 
history of religions shows a development from family 
units to tribal and national faiths. But the highest 


development of all is not the national faith such as 


we find in the Jewish religion at the time of our 
Lord ; but the call to individual surrender combined 
with social responsibilities. Nowhere is this 
combination so perfect as in Christianity, with its 
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doctrine of conversion and its demand that 
conversion, or self-surrender, must be the starting- 
point of discipleship; and its emphasis upon the 
corporate side, its institutionalism or its doctrine of 
the Church. Unless we accept Christianity as a 
patched up Judaism, we cannot carry over the pater 
familiasidea from one to the other; andifweattempt 
to carry it over we shall find that the whole of our 
Lord’s teaching, with His insistence on personal 
surrender, forbids such a transition. 

So the household argument is being pushed more 
and more into the background, and to-day one 
scarcely ever hears the argument from “ suffer the | 
children to come unto Me.” Professor Gwatkin 
was convinced that there was no trace of infant 
Baptism in the New Testament, and said: “It 
is absurd to quote Mark x. 14, or Acts ii. 39 to prove 
that the practice existed.’’* Likewise he rejected 
the passage on holy children in 1 Corinthians vii. 14, 
as does also Mr. Nathaniel Micklem in his small 
commentary on the Epistle. But it is claimed that 
in all these three passages the principle underlying 
infant Baptism is approved, and that when the first 
missionary age of the Church had passed away the 
practice entered in. Professor Gwatkin, whilst he 
refused to admit the practice as Apostolic, claimed 
that when St. Paul declared the children of a mixed 
marriage holy, he declared that they were fit subjects 
for Baptism. ‘This might be allowed if the low 
doctrine of Baptism found in many Evangelical 
circles to-day were to be found in the New 

t Early Church History, by H. M. Gwatkin, Vol. I. Note on p. 251. 

2 A First Century Letter, note on p. 39. 
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Testament. We must not read back into the New 
Testament the conditions of our own time. Un- 
fortunately for this argument, in the New Testament 
Baptism is ‘‘for the remission of sins,” and is said 
to “‘ wash away sins,” and the very fact that these 
children were holy was an argument against their 
Baptism. Again, it may be pointed out that if 
the passage proves the principle of infant Baptism, 
it proves too much ; for, on the same principle, the 
unbelieving husband of the wife must be baptised. 
As we have pointed out, the idea of being “‘ federally 
holy ” is unknown in the New Testament. Neither 
is it found in this passage. Nearly all commentators 
will be found to agree that the word akatharta, 
used here by St. Paul, denotes that which is impure, 
defiled, or idolatrous in a Levitical sense, or in a 
moral sense, and that here it properly signifies 
illegitimacy. ‘The subject under discussion by St. 
Paul is not Baptism, but marriage. Marriage with 
heathens was sharply forbidden by him, but here he 
allows that where the marriage had already existed 
previous to one party becoming a Christian, it is 
clean, and not to be dissolved. It must be remem- 
bered that uncleanness was by these people considered 
infectious, or, at least contagious. He settles the 
whole argument by appealing to the fact that the 
children were considered legitimate—that is, the 
result of a clean union. It is a problem which 
constantly faces the modern missionary, and doubtless 
he uses the same argument." : 


* See Appendix E. 
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XIV 


That the argument for infant Baptism is 
necessarily weakened by admitting that it did not 
become an institution until after the first missionary 
age of the Church is very evident. For if it came in 
through an analogy drawn from circumcision, as 
Dr. Bartlet claims, surely—if at any age—it would 
have entered when the Church was most under 
Judaising influences, and thus he argues for it in the 
early chapters of Acts. If, on the other hand, 
Christian teachers were influenced by the new 
conditions arising after the first missionary age— 
say, after two generations of Christianity—then the 
children of these two generations were in a most 
unfortunate position. But what were the new 
conditions in their relationship to infants? If it 
was right for infants born of Christian parents— 
that is, Christians of the second generation—to be 
baptised, then why not, when both parents were 
converted from heathenism, baptise their infants 
and irresponsible children with them? And it 
must be remembered that there would be plenty of 
infants born into Christian families long before 
A.D. 60, to say nothing of the second generation of 
Christians from a.p. 60-96, which is still within the 
Apostolic period. If as those who use,this argument 
admit, Baptism of infants was “ no direct institution 
of the Apostles,’ and yet it was in full accord with 
their principles and those of Christ, then we can 
only regard the Apostles as very short-sighted men 
indeed. No! it is much safer to argue—as Dr. 
Bartlet does—for infant Baptism in the early 
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chapters of Acts, only, unfortunately, the proof is 
wanting. 

But, apart from all this, where in the sub- 
Apostolic period is there a single case of infant 
Baptism, or where is any knowledge of it evinced by 
a single writer? ‘The only case is the supposed one 
of Polycarp, who, at his martyrdom, declares: 
** Four-score-and-six years have I been His servant, 
and He hath done me no wrong.””*_ It is argued that 
as he had made a long journey a year or two before 
he could not well be over eighty-six at the time he 
was speaking, and therefore he must have been 
baptisedininfancy. Theargumentisvery precarious, 
for, in the first place, if Polycarp had been reared in 
a Christian home, it is doubtful whether he could 
not have used language like this of his whole life, 
although his Baptism had taken place when he had 
become responsible for his own actions ; and, in the 
second place, if his Baptism had taken place when he 
was twelve (and it might have been earlier), at his 
martyrdom he would have been ninety-eight, and 
so his journey might have been taken when about 
ninety-five or ninety-six. We have a tradition about 
the Apostle John enduring a far greater hardship at 
what must have been a similar age, and cases of 
extraordinary virility accompanying advanced age 
are not unknown in our own day. Nothing more © 
than an inference can be drawn from the passage, and — 
if it is an inference contrary to the rest of the 
evidence, it is one that cannot be allowed. And 
such it 1s, for not until we come to Origen (a.D. 185) 


* The Martyrdom of Polycarp, chap. IX. 
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do we find a case of infant Baptism.* It arises on 
African soil, from whence comes later the doctrine 
of original guilt. Undoubtedly the African Church 
had much to contribute towards Christian thought, 
but as we survey the whole history of early Christianity 
we are bound to admit that much that was non- 
Christian, and some things that were anti-Christian, 
entered into the beliefs and practices of the later 
Catholicism from this very source. But arising on 
African soil as it does, it is attacked from the same 
quarter by Tertullian, who says: “‘ Let them become 
Christians when they have become able to know 
Christ. Why does the innocent period of life hasten 
to the remission of sins? ”* Infant Baptism should 
be clearly distinguished from child Baptism, and the 
whole argument of Tertullian would lead us to 
believe that what really happened was, not the sudden 
introduction of the Baptism of infants, but a gradual 
pushing back of the age in the case of the children 
of Christian parents. With Cyprian, :nfant Baptism 
has become a fact, but it is by no means universal, 
as it must have been on Dr. Bartlet’s theory that it 
was from the beginning. ‘This pushing back of the 
age is as early as Irenzus, but it is not until Origen 
propounds his doctrine of pre-existent sinning souls 
that there is any logic for imfant Baptism. As 
Harnack says: ‘“‘It was easy for Origen to justify 
child Baptism, as he recognised something sinful 
meecorporeal..birth,, itself... .., -4/L he, earliest 
justification of child Baptism may therefore be traced 
back to a philosophical doctrine.”’ 


t Com. on Epistle to the Romans, V, 9. 2 On Baptism, Chap. XVIII. 
3 History of Dogma, Vol. II, note on p. 142. 
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In the sub-Apostolic age and the age of the 
apologistsevery statement about Baptism presupposes 
faith and repentance. Thus the writer of the 
Epistle of Barnabas says: ‘‘ Blessed are they who, 
placing their trust in the Cross, have gone down into 
the water,’”* and Justin Martyr, in the middle of the 
second century, makes it quite clear that Baptism 
in his day—that is, the fourth generation of 
Christianity—was a matter of personal surrender. 
“¢ As many as are persuaded and believe that what we 
teach and say is true,” is his description of those 
coming to Baptism’, and lest it be thought, as 
Gwatkin claims, that he has in mind only normal 
cases, and leaves out of account the extraordinary 
cases of infants born in the Christian fold, we note 
that he goes on to contrast physical birth with this 
new birth in Baptism. “ Since at our birth we were 
born without our own knowledge or choice, by our 
parents coming together, and were brought up in 
bad habits and wicked training; in order that we 
may not remain the children of necessity and of 
ignorance, but may become the children of choice 
and knowledge, and may obtain in the water the 
remission of sins formerly committed, there is 
pronounced over him who chooses to be born again, 
and has repented of his sins, the name of God the 
Father and the Lord of the universe.” 

But the whole matter as regards the first half of 
the second century, especially with regard to house- 
hold Baptisms, is made most clear by a passage in 
the Apology of Aristides. Describing the Christians, 
he says: ‘* but as for their servants or handmaids or 


t Epistle of Barnabas, chap. XI. 2 Apology, 1, 61. 
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their children, if any of them have any, they persuade 
them to become Christians for the Jove that they 
have towards them.’”* Nothing could be plainer 
than this. If there was any infant Baptism practised, 
or any household Baptism in the sense in which we 
are urged to find it in the Acts, Aristides certainly 
knew nothing of it. Neither in the Apostolic nor in 
the sub-Apostolic age is it to be found; but, as 
Harnack says: “‘ Complete obscurity prevails as to 
the Church’s adoption of the practice of child 
baptism, which, though it owes its origin to 
the idea of this ceremony being indispensable to 
salvation, is nevertheless a proof that the superstitious 
view of baptism had increased. . . . To all 
appearance the practice of immediately baptising the 
children of Christian families was universally adopted 
in the Church in the course of the third century.’” 


XV 


Such is the history of the separation of Baptism 
from conversion. For those who hold that Baptism 
in itself is a charm, and can produce regeneration, 
the separation remains ; but, as we have shown, such 
a position cannot be justified from the New Testa- 
ment,? nor does it seem to lend dignity to the 
Christian faith. Moreover, the position cannot be 
consistently held without infant communion. This 
the Western Church definitely rejected, after it 


t Texts and Studies: The Apology of Aristides, by J. Rendel Harris, M.A., 
P-:49- 

2 History of Dogma, Vol. II, p. 142. 

3 By this I mean that it is not in harmony with the fundamental principles 
of Christianity enshrined in the New Testament. 
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had for some time been practised. Is it too much 
to hope that a saner Catholicism will yet come, in 
the renouncing of this parallel practice ? For those 
who do not allow any regenerating value to Baptism, 
two ways seem open. Either to dispense with the 
sacrament altogether or to restore it to its place in 
close connection to moral conversion—that is, faith 
and repentance. Protestantism retained infant 
Baptism because of its Augustinian doctrine of 
original guilt. That is gone, but the cultus still 
remains. Without Augustinianism, Protestants 
would never have retained the practice. For the 
successors of the Reformers, Augustinianism is 
impossible. Why, then, retain its outward and 
visible sign ? At least the principles of Christianity 
demand that conversion and regeneration remain 
inseparable.’ 


t For further notes on Baptism see Appendices F. and G. 
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Appendices 
A 


APPARENT CONTRADICTION OF 1 Cor. I. IO AND 
PECORG kIa 1b O501 93 


We shall all agree that in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians St. Paul condemns in unequivocal terms 
the creating of schisms in the Body of Christ, and 
maintains the doctrine of its complete unity for all 
time. But Ido not think that we shall all be prepared 
to follow the view which became so popular in 
Germany sixty years ago, that these schisms referred 
to in the first chapter and the third had actually 
done their work—i.e., that there were already 
definite theological groups or denominations, such 
as we get later in Calvinism, Lutheranism, Socinian- 
ism,etc. St. Paulrather opens with a warning, and 
notes that contentions had begun, and not actual 
divisions of a theological nature. Moreover, the 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, written 
perhaps forty years later, knows nothing of a divided 
state of the Church in this sense. 

But there was a sense in which the Church was 
divided already when St. Paul wrote, and to this he 
refers in the second passage. At verse 17 he begins 
to blame them in connection with the Church 
assembly. Note at 18 he says first. His second 
point is nowhere to be found. Perhaps it begins in 
chapter xil.—1.e., in the assembly there was partyism 
(1) over the eating of the Lord’s Supper; (2) over 
spiritual gifts. ‘Ihe division, then, here referred to 
is of a different nature from that in chapter i., and 
is of the nature explained in verses 20-22. Our 
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Lord said, “‘ offences must needs come,’ and Justin 


Martyr quotes as one of His sayings, “‘ there shall be 
divisions and heresies.”* It may be when St. Paul 
says strongly, “‘there must be parties,” he has in 
mind such a saying of Jesus (cf. Acts xx. 30). 

The R.V. omits “also” after “ the approved,” 
but some of the oldest MSS. contain it, and it 
certainly explains the passage. ‘The sense seems to 
be that those who were deliberately carried away by 
the party spirit were already manifest by their 
actions, but it was through their actions that the 
approved were also made manifest. 

If this interpretation be allowed, there does not 
seem to be any real contradiction between the two 
passages. 


B 
BE.IeErF. 


One of the most important factors in our religious 
experience is belze/—in fact in allexperience. ‘There 
is to-day a movement away from belief of a certain 
kind, which may end in its relegation to a very 
inferior place. Certainly this movement has in it 
an element which tries to divorce belief from 
conduct. But in the main it is surely true to say 
that a man is conditioned by what he believes. His 
conduct in particular, and in general his whole 

t Matt. xviii. 7. 

2 Dialogue with Trypho, chap. XXXV. This saying is not found in the 
Canonical Gospels, but I am inclined to think that it represents a genuine saying 


of Jesus and is being quoted here in 1 Cor. xi. 19 by St. Paul. It is not possible 
to regard St. Paul as commending partyism in the Church. 
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attitude towards the world and the universe, must be 
based on some belief, even if that belief is negative. 
And yet it would be wrong to define religion in terms 
of belief only. Yet this is what so many people do, 
especially when presenting an apologetic for 
Christianity ; and what still more do when they make 
an attack upon Christianity. The attacks of 
secularism are always purely intellectual, and their 
ground is the assumption that Christianity is purely 
a matter of intellect and has no concern with the will 
and the emotions. As a writer in The Times said, 
“Certainty in religion cannot be acquired by our 
intellectual faculties alone. For if the mind has its 
rights—and nothing can justify the attempt to 
restrain intellectual freedom in the supposed 
interests of faith—we must confess that its logic is 
not sufficient for certitude in religion. 

religion takes us beyond the limits of our natural 
faculties. It must evoke the emotions and the will 
before it can be in any real sense living, personal, 
dynamical. Indeed, it is distinguished from all 
other departments of life because it demands the 
concurrent action, on terms of equal freedom, of 
all man’s powers, and only when each is fully 
operative in true harmony with the rest can we 
apprehend its full significance.””* 

Faith itself is not a matter of intellect alone, 
for it is associated with personal trust and can never 
be equated with an intellectual assent to dogmas. 
Personal trust means loyalty, and this is bound up 
with the will and emotions. So that the old 
Lutheran opposition between faith and works 

1 The Times, Feb. 4th, 1922. 
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disappears in the light of psychology, as it was never 
really present in the documents contained in our 
New Testament. St. PaulandSt. Jamesarenot really 
in opposition, but perfectly harmonious, and St. James 
is right when he looks to the will—the sphere of 
conduct—for the final test. Whatever we believe 
we accept as true, but in such a way that it compels 
action. [There must be an intellectual attitude, 
but that attitude must function—activity is the 
real test. ‘“‘ Pure religion and undefiled before our 
God and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows.””* 

An active belief of this kind can only be the result 
of certainty or conviction in the intellectual realm 
—the grounds of this certainty or conviction will 
vary with different people. True, we may have an 
instinct to believe, but in the main our belief is a 
matter of experience and training. Not only in 
different people do the grounds of conviction vary, 
but in the same individual at different stages of his 
training or education. So that in a way, unless we 
give ourselves over to intellectual torpor—or commit 
the soul-destroying act of keeping our intellect in 
water-tight compartments, all through our life the 
challenge of faith is with us. Intellectual develop- 
ment will always mean a battle in the realm of 
faith ; but it need not mean defeat. In fact it is 
usually with the intellectually indolent—creatures 
of sentiment—that it does mean defeat. But this 
battle is not a fight in the dark. At every stage the 
note of certainty can be struck, and for the 
individual at any stage it brings complete satisfaction 


¥ James i. 27. 
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when he himself regards the grounds of his faith as 
adequate. “Every religion which has taken its 
place in history has claimed this note of certainty, 
and yet we cannot think that they are all alike true. 
Yet we shall be wise to welcome what is true in them 
rather than denounce their errors. For truth is 
larger than our measures, and no one can grasp it 
in its full orbit. But this does not mean that there 
can be no certainties of faith and no ground for 
compliance with the realities of the spirit ; there are 
mysteries in God, in ourselves, and in the world. 
Yet these very mysteries may be so real, so operative, 
so immediate to the consciousness of men, that they 
can have no doubt that they are based, not on 
fiction, but on fact.’’? 

And so at every stage we demand certitude in 
the realm of faith. Otherwise there can be no real 
activity, and we sink back into doubting, drifting 
creatures, powerless to satisfy our own needs or the 
needs of those with whom we associate. Whatever 
revelation of truth we possess demands our loyalty. 
In the realm of scholarship the academic attitude of 
not proven may be of value; but in the realm of 
real vital belief, and more especially in the realm of 
preaching, nothing but certitude will satisfy. We 
may be uncertain of this or that detail—a little 
doubtful of this or that speculation—but preaching 
must deal with affirmatives and not with negatives, 
and above all we must trust ourselves to those facts 
which without doubt we have established in our 
own minds. Belief is not credulity—it is a real 
judgment on data supplied to creatures who are 

' The Times, Feb. 4th, 1922. 
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capable of rational thought. There are many things 
which pass for belief—such as a mere stirring of the 
emotions unaccompanied by any intellectual effort ; 
but the effect is never very lasting, and the result 
as far as the will is concerned is almost negligible. 
“It is only by the certitude of faith that men can 
move in the world with courage and joy. Only by 
the convictions on which it is based, can they make 
the world their servant and remain undismayed 
amidst the buffets of fortune or the numbing chill 
of care and doubt. Only in this confidence can they 
hope that their faith will win the consent of others 
and persuade a critical world of its truth and worth. 
Men do not become martyrs for hypotheses; they 
do not leave the prizes of this life and endure hardship 
for vague aspirations; they do not convert others 
by raising puzzling questions to which no clear 
answer can be given. It is conviction that counts. 
This is the true reward of faith and only faith can 
win it.” 


C 
EXPOSITION OF GAL. 111. 6 AND JOHN I. 12, 13 


Ir will be best to take the passage in John i. 12, 13 
first. The word which is here translated ‘‘ born ” 
is more correctly translated “ begotten ” and this 
is the marginal rendering of the R.V. Weymouth 
translates the passage ‘“‘ which were begotten.” 
«The thought is of the first origin of life, and not 


t Ibid. See further in this connection my article ‘‘ Gnostic or Agnostic ?” 
in the Modern Churchman, Jan., 1923. 
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of the introduction of the living being into a new 
region,”’* says Westcott. ‘The Jews believed that 
generation from Abraham was sufficient to secure 
salvation. ‘The Midrash quoted by Edersheim says : 
“Tf thy children were even dead bodies without 
blood vessels or bones, thy merit would avail for 
them ” ; Justin Martyr clearly shows that this was a 
firm belief of the time. It is refuted first by John 
the Baptist,? then by our Lord? and finally by St. 
Paul. St. John is here refuting the same belief, and 
points out that the new birth, so far as the begetting 
is concerned, was not a matter of blood descent, not 
a fleshly matter, nor dependent upon man’s will. 
This same word, “ beget,” is used by St. John in his 
first epistle.5 In most of these cases he refers to the 
fruits of the begetting; but in v. 1 states clearly 
that the begetting is synonymous with belief in 
Jesus as the Christ. With this agrees James i. 18: 
“* Of His own will He brought us forth by the word 
of truth.” Here it is belief in the “‘ word of truth ” 
(equivalent to belief in the central facts of the 
Gospel), which is the instrument of begetting. 
I Peter i. 3 enunciates the same doctrine, and 
1 Peter i. 23 is still more clear—“‘ having been 
begotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, through the word of God.” This 
teaching of St. John about the new birth must be 
supplemented by that given in John iii. 1-9. Here 


™ The Gospel of St. Fobn, by Westcott. 

2 Matt. iii. 

3 John viil. 33. 

4 Gal. ili. 7, 9, 29. 
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again the origin of the birth is ‘‘ from above ” (see 
R.V.), and is thus properly described as due to the 
Spirit. Verse 5 clearly indicates that it is completed 
in Baptism, and the passage reads in the Greek, 
“born out of water and of the Spirit.” This doctrine 
of St. John and St. Peter about the new birth 
corresponds with St. Paul’s doctrine of a “new 
creature ”’; and St. Paul, too, clearly shows that 
the creation of this new being has to do with 
Baptism.* 

St. Paul’s teaching, therefore, in Galatians ili. 6 
must be interpreted in the light of his doctrine of 
the new creation, and in the light of the fact that he 
is writing for a purpose in this epistle. He is writing 
to refute the claims of certain Judaisers, who wished 
to make Gentile Christians subject to the Law of 
Moses. His argument is that even this covenant 
had its origin not in a mere belief, but in an act of 
faith on the part of Abraham. This act of faith was 
superior to all ritual observances. 

The doctrine of ‘justification by faith only”? 
unknown in the New ‘Testament, and was nil 
preached by the leaders of the Reformation. The 
ecclesiastical system of the Roman Church had 
approximated to the Jewish ritual system, and what 
Luther did was to revive the scriptural doctrine of 
justification by faith. In fact the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone is not held to-day, except 
by certain ultra-evangelical Christians. Very few 
people, for instance, are prepared to believe that 
faith (i.e., mere intellectual assent) apart from 
repentance can be of any use; and psychologically — 

t Rom. vi.; Titus, iii. 5; Col. ii. 12. 
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it is questionable whether such a thing as mere 
intellectual assent is possible. Real faith is 
something greater than this. 


D 


Tue Question oF THE Use or Marx xvi. 16-18, 
Marr. xxviil 19, AND AcTs VIII. 37. 


THE question is often asked whether one is 
justified in using the above texts to support (a) the 
institution of Baptism by our Lord, (0) the use by 
the Apostolic Church of a confessional creed before 
Baptism. 

I shall in this note confine myself first to the 
problem of textual criticism, and conclude by 
referring to the use of the passages. 

The question of the last twelve verses of Mark 
is one which is known to almost all readers of the 
Bible, for our own R.V. shows clearly that these 
verses do not stand on quite the same authority as 
the rest of the Gospel. It even goes so far as to add 
in a marginal note that two of the oldest MSS. omit 
the verses. Most other modern translations do 
the same. Rotherham and the Twentieth Century 
New Testament give the ending found in our verses 
g to 20, and also another shorter ending found in 
some MSS. Moffatt does this, and also gives an 
expansion of verse) 14, found in an MS. which has 
recently been discovered. Weymouth is content 
to show that the ending usually given is not found in 


two of the oldest MSS. A Bible reader, therefore, 
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who possesses only a R.V. must be aware that there 
is here a textual problem. 

The most complete vindication of the genuine- 
ness of the last twelve verses of Mark is that given 
by Burgon, and published in 1871.* ‘This work has 
not received the attention it deserves. | may say 
this, as I do not myself agree with its conclusions. 
It is only fair to say, however, that since Burgon 
wrote, new evidence has come to light which I think 
points to the fact that the last twelve verses as we 
have them were not written by Mark, though this 
does not necessarily mean that they do not contain 
the substance of his ending. 

What is the evidence, then, stated as briefly as 
possible ? Two of the oldest MSS. end at verse 8. 
Verses 9 to 20 are known and used by Irenzus 
(c. 170), but Jerome says that nearly all Greek MSS. 
in his day did not contain them. Most of the Fathers 
after Irenzus are acquainted with them, and use 
them as part of the Gospel. Another later and 
shorter attempt to complete the Gospel is known 
(see Rotherham) showing that there was an idea of 
incompleteness. A late Armenian MS. was dis- 
covered in 1891, which ascribes the disputed portion 
to Ariston, who is mentioned by Papias as being a 
companion of St. John. Recently an expanded form 
of the Greek text has been discovered (see Moffatt) 
in Egypt. This is much longer than our ending. 
The new manuscript is known as Codex W, and serves 
to show that in earliest times there was difficulty 
about the ending of the Gospel. The internal 
evidence is very weighty against Mark’s authorship. 

t The Last Twelve Verses of Mark, by J. W. Burgon, B.D. 
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Alford points out that no less than twenty-one words 
are used (some of them several times) which are never 
elsewhere used by Mark. 

** It would seem, then, that verses 9 to 20 are an 
authentic fragment placed as a completion of the 
Gospel in very early times,” perhaps written by 
Ariston, but coming to us with sufficient sanction to 
call for our reception and reverence. 

The question now arises: Did the Gospel as 
written by Mark end at verse 8 or was there an 
original ending, corresponding in some way to our 
verses 9-20? ‘The position has been taken that (for 
some unknown reason) the Gospel as originally 
written ended abruptly at verse 8; but there are 
many facts which point to the theory that Mark 
supplied an ending. If this is so, it must have been 
lost from the original MS. at a very early date. 

The first fact which points to an original ending 
is the abrupt finish at verse 8. ‘The Gospel finishes 
with a description of a group of frightened men and 
women, who were so afraid that they said nothing 
to anyone. This is entirely out of harmony with 
the other three Gospels. But, further, the abrupt 
character of the finish is more evident in the original. 
The last phrase is ephobounto gar (they were fearing 
for), and whilst this ending is not absolutely 
impossible, most scholars agree that an object is 
required. Codex B, one of the two oldest MSS., 
which ends at verse 8, leaves a space vacant, amounting 
to nearly two columns. This it does at no other 
point in the New Testament. It is most likely, 
therefore, that there was an ending to the original 
Gospel, and that what we now have in verses 9 to 20 
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is an honest attempt to supply—perhaps from 
memory—the missing portion. If it had been 
otherwise—an attempt at forgery—its history must 
have been very different. As it is, it finds its way 
into all the most ancient versions. (It is omitted 
from the Sinaitic Palimpset, ¢c. 778 a.p., but found in 
a fragment of a Syriac version, which is certainly the 
oldest of all Syriac versions, and takes us back well 
into the second century.) Moreover, it is used by 
the Fathers, and meets with no opposition from them. 
That there was more than one attempt to fill the 
blank I have already shown ; but all the evidence 
at present available goes to show that this was the 
generally accepted ending. 

Another very important point is that whoever 
added these twelve verses did so by using other 
Scriptures. ‘The whole passage shows unmistakable 
evidence of dependence on John, Luke and Acts. 


There is nothing, therefore, in these verses which is — 


not witnessed to in other writings. ‘There is first 


the appearance to Mary Magdalene and her message © 
to the disciples related so graphically by St. John; © 
then there is the appearance to the two going to 
Emmaus, found in Luke; and finally the appearance ~ 


to the Eleven, found in Matthew. Next we get the 
great commission, also found in Matthew. Next 
follow the signs, which are found in Luke x., and 


hee 


also borne out by the narratives in Acts. Last we — 


have the ascension, and a brief summary of what 
Luke. gives us in Acts. 

The only two phrases which might present any 
difficulty are: (1) He that believeth not shall be 


condemned, which, however, has a parallel in 
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Johniii. 18, where the condemnation receives further 
explanation ; (2) sat on the right hand of God, which, 
however, by overwhelming evidence is shown to be 
the belief of the early Church. 

As far as the reference to Baptism goes, the 
passage is a splendid piece of independent testimony 
as to the practice of the early Church. 


MatrT. Xxvill. 19 


The question of the authenticity of Matthew 
XXVill. 19 cannot be placed on the same footing as 
that of Mark xvi. 9-20, because here there is no 
variation in either manuscripts or versions. ‘The 
words are included in every known MS. and V.S. 
The objection to them is based on theological grounds 
rather than on textual. ‘There is no objection, 
however, toany part of the verse except the baptismal 
formula, into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit. It is objected that as these 
are peculiar to the Matthean account ; that as their 
theology is much more advanced than anything else 
in the Synoptic Gospels; that because we find in 
Acts a simpler baptismal formula; and that as 
Eusebius quotes the words from Matthew, but in a 
different form, they must have been inserted in the 
Gospel at a later date. I shall examine these 
positions, but before doing so I must again emphasise 
that if they were a later insertion, it is very strange 
that not a single MS. or V.S. has come down to us 
possessing the shorter form. 

First, with regard to Eusebius. He evidently 
has Matthew’s Gospel in mind when he says, ‘‘ Go 
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ye, make disciples of all nations in My name.” 
But, as Dr. Plummer points out, this may be Eusebius’ 
way of reducing to a compact form the longer saying, 
and, indeed, this would only be in keeping with his 
purpose expressed in his preface to his Eeclestastical 
History. As Dr. Lock also says: “‘ an exact and full 
citation was not his object.” Moreover, there is 
nothing strange in this abbreviation of the longer 
form into the shorter. The Didache has both 
forms.? ‘Thus both formsoccur in a single document. 
It must also be remembered that Irenzeus and 
Tertullian (second century) both use the longer 
form. 

Secondly, with regard to the formule in Acts, 
it is quite possible that they are not strictly formula. 
It may be that there was a variation in the formula 
in the early days of the Church, and that the words 
of Jesus in Matthew were not intended to be a strict 
ritual formula, but were later universally adopted by 
the Church. If so, this variation would be repre- 
sented by Acts. But it is more likely that Luke is 
simply stating that the people were baptised 
acknowledging Jesus to be Lord and Christ, and the 
phraseology is parallel with what we have in 
1 Corinthians x. 2, baptised into Moses. With this 
view I think Acts xix. 1-7 agrees. When St. Paul 
found disciples who had not so much as heard of the 
Holy Spirit, he immediately asks, ‘‘ Into what, then, 
were ye baptised?’ Why should he ask this unless 
in Baptism as administered there was some reference 


to the Holy Spirit ? The Didache (which is accepted 


1 Eusebius, H. E., III, 5, 2. 2 Didache, VII and IX. 
3 Tertullian, On Baptism, XIII. See also Justin Martyr, Apology, I, 61. 
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by the majority of scholars as a first century 
document) also confirms this view, for in chapter VII 
it definitely commands Baptism to be administered 
with the full formula, but in chapter IX speaks of 
those who had been baptised into the name of the 
Lord. It is clear that these are not two different 
formule, but two different modes of expression. 

Lastly, with regard to the theology of the formula. 
The passage is not an isolated example of Trinitarian 
teaching in the New Testament. The earliest 
Apostolic teaching presupposes the doctrine.* But, 
above all, the teaching about Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit is found elsewhere explicit in our Lord’s 
sayings,” and it is zmplicit throughout the Synoptic 
Gospels. ‘The whole evidence—so far as scientific 
criticism goes—establishes without doubt the 
genuineness of this verse. 


AcTs VIII. 37 


Here we have a totally different problem from 
that of Matthew xxviii. ‘The passage is omitted by 
all the best ancient authorities, and although it 
finds its way into our A.V., it is placed in the margin 
of the R.V.,and omitted by Weymouth, Rotherham 
and Moffatt. A theory has been put forth—mainly 
on the ground that the passage is found in the Bezan 
text and also quoted by Irenzus (c. 180)—that it 
was in the original Acts as written by Luke, but was 
struck out by him for the sake of brevity when he 

t See 1 Cor. xii.; 2 Cor. xiii. 14; Eph. iv.; 1 Peteri. 2; 1 John iii. 

2 Luke xxiv. 44-49; John xiv. 23-26. 

% See the article by Chase, Fournal of Theological Studies, July, 1905. 
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revised his text. It is pointed out also that the 
text of Acts is incomplete if this verse is left out, 
but this is doubtful. The other theory to account 
for the fact that most MSS. omit the verse is that 
it was an early interpolation into the text reflecting 
the normal custom of the Primitive Church, and 
this theory, I think, has more to be said in its 
favour. 

If we accept this latter theory, however, it does 
not at all follow that the baptismal confession was 
not uttered by the Ethiopian. Luke is not concerned 
to enter into details at every point, and often does 
not state things which would be taken for granted 
by the Christians of the day, or by those who like 
Theophilus were acquainted with Christianity. The 
evidence for the baptismal creed, in fact, does not 
rest upon this verse at all, except that as an early 
interpolation we have in fact double attestation to 
the custom of the Apostolic Church. Confession 
was demanded of Jews, and was made by Abraham 
when he called upon the name of the Lord.* ‘These 
actual words are used in connection with St. Paul’s 
Baptism.? ‘The great confession of St. Peter was the 
foundation on which the Church was built, and this 
open confession was demanded by Jesus of all true 
disciples. Dr. Anderson Scott says: ‘In the 
Apostolic Church this confession was insisted upon 
as a sign of true conversion and a condition of © 
baptism.”* It is not clear that its exact form was © 
always the same; but it is clear that it demanded 


t Genesis xiii. 4. 2 Acts. xxii. 16. 
3 Luke xii. 8. 4 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, p. 465. 
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the recognition of Jesus as Lord.t In some cases 
it seems to have included the doctrine of the 
resurrection.* As heresy developed, this confession 
seems to have received further interpretation, as 
in the Johannine epistles, which had to meet the 
Docetic heresy about the Person of Christ.3 It is 
referred to in such passages as I Timothy vi. 12, 
Hebrews iii. 1, Hebrews iv. 14. It is clear that in 
New ‘Testament times this statement of belief 
found in Acts vili. 37 was essentially the same 
everywhere and was demanded at Baptism; and, 
as Dr. Norwood—referring to this very passage— 
says: “Is there any evidence that more than this 
simple affirmation was required in those first days ? 
I cannot find that more was required.’ 

As to the honesty of using such passages, I think 
this can only refer to Mark and Acts, as we have no 
textual grounds for rejecting Matthew. Most 
preachers, I feel, do not quote them as a basis for any 
argument without some comment on the textual 
problem, and if people are possessed of a R.V. they 
cannot be ignorant of the problem. ‘The question 
of honesty, I feel, is hardly fair. I cannot conceive 
that there is any dishonesty if we are convinced that 
they are in harmony with what is revea ed elsewhere 
regarding the practice of the Apostolic Church ; and 
this I have tried to show is the case. ‘That the case 
for Baptism and the confession is weakened by using 
them as evidence I cannot agree, although it might 
be if just introduced into a sermon; on the other 
hand, I think if we are to be guided by the Apostolic 


p-oee Rom, x795 1, Cor, xi. 3... 4 Rom..x. <9. 
3 See 1 John iv. 15; ii. 22; iv.2,3. 4 Modern Churchman, Sept., 1921, p- 322. 
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Church the case is enormously strengthened, for we 
have double attestation of a kind which is very 
valuable. That the case for Baptism is complete 
without them I quite agree—in fact, the case for 
Baptism and confession of faith does not rest on 
textual theology at all, but on the whole history of 
the Christian Church, as shown to us first in the New 
Testament and then in the Apostolic Fathers. 


E 


ExposiTION OF I Cor. vii. 14. 


“ For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the 
wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the 
husband; else were your children unclean; but 
now are they holy.” 

Of the older commentators Barnes, so far from 
seeing any reference to Baptism in the text, produces 
a long argument against such an interpretation. 
Ellicot refrains from using the passage in support of 
infant Baptism. But, on the other hand, Doddridge, 
Conybeare and Howson, and Alford find in it 
support for their practice. 

Amongst scholars of our own day, who argue for. 
infant Baptism in the Apostolic age and who find 
cover for their argument in this passage, are to be 
named Dr. Bartlet and Dr. Armitage Robinson. 
But, on the other hand, Mr. Nathaniel Micklem, in 
his little book on Corinthians,’ claims that the 
passage has no reference to Baptism; Williston 
Walker, in his Church History, maintains that there 


tA First Century Letter. 
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was no infant Baptism until late in the second 
century ; and Gwatkin, making special reference to 
this passage, that there is no trace of it in the New 
Testament. 

That the passage can have no reference to infant 
Baptism is clear for the following reasons. (1) If it 
has, then children must be baptised because they 
are ‘holy, and in the primitive Church Baptism was 
administered to make people holy. Gwatkin warns 
those who use the passage that it is a “‘ two-edged 
sword.” (2) If it proves infant Baptism, it proves 
too much, for on the same grounds the unbelieving 
husband or wife must be baptised. (3) The idea of 
being “federally holy” is unknown in the New 
Testament. It has often been urged that Baptism 
took the place of circumcision, and Colossians i. 11 
is quoted in support. But Colossians i. 11 can have 
no reference to Baptism, for it is a “ circumcision 
made without hands.” ‘Then it is clear that 
circumcised Jews were baptised, and _ baptised 
Hellenists were circumcised (Timothy) when 
occasion demanded. But, after all, circumetsion did 
not make Jews “federally holy.” They were born, 
not circumcised, into the holy race. (4) The word 
akatharta denotes that which is impure, defiled, 
idolatrous, in a Levitical sense or in a moral sense, 
and here properly expresses illegitimacy. ‘The 
subject under discussion by St. Paul is not Baptism, 
but moral relations. Marriage with heathens was 
sharply forbidden.* St. Paul’s language is very 
strong, and Tertullian shows that in his day it was 
regarded as equal to fornication. But St. Paul here 


™ 1 Cor, vii. 39; 1% Cor. xi. 11; 2 Cor. vi. 14 et seg. 
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allows that where the marriage already exists it is 
clean, and not to be dissolved, unless the unbelieving 
party deserts. Uncleanness and holiness are 
regarded as infectious. He clinches the argument 
by referring to a fact which was known to the 
Corinthians, 1.e., the children were regarded as the 
result of a clean union—otherwise they would have 
been illegitimate. 


F 
BAPTISM AND THE Ex-COMMUNICATE. 


EXPLANATION OF HeEBReEws vi. 4-6. 


Tuts passage has been the subject of controversy 
since the days of the Reformation, as indeed it was 
in the earliest ages of the Church. Calvin tried to 
find in it the impossibility of the elect falling from 
grace; and Barnes, in more recent times, so 
interprets the passage. Thus it has been thought 
to support the doctrine of “‘ once in grace, always 
in grace’; whereas Alford maintains that the very 
purpose of verse 4 is to show how firmly these 
would-be apostates had been planted in the Christian 
faith. ‘The English Authorised Version is certainly 
a bad translation here, and the R.V. has made the 
meaning clearer ; but Rotherham and other modern 
translators give a clearer meaning than the Revised. 
The text leaves no doubt as to the possibility of 
apostasy on the part of the regenerate. ‘The aorist 
(complete past) tense is used throughout, and these 
Christians are regarded as having actually fallen 
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away, though doubtless as the author wrote, they 
were only in danger of so doing. We must, 
therefore, take it that it was possible for real 
Christians to apostatise. 

The meaning will be clearer when we remember 
that the epistle was written to Jewish Christians, 
and probably about the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Many of the early Christians, and 
especially the Jewish Christians, undoubtedly looked 
for an early return of Jesus as Messiah. ‘These 
Jewish Christians had been so looking and longing, 
and there was danger in the long delay that they 
should feel they had forsaken a firm and sure religion 
(Judaism) for one which was proving unreal ; nothing 
had happened, or was likely to happen. Thus in 
the close of this chapter the writer goes on to speak 
of the sure hope, and the whole epistle is designed to 
show the superiority of the Christian over the Jewish 
religion. It is therefore not falling away in the sense 
of gross immorality, nor wrong-doing through 
ignorance, which is here contemplated, but wilful 
apostasy. Moreover, it would be apostasy in the 
face of the great blessings they had experienced in 
Christianity (see verses 4 and 5); many of these 
blessings would be miraculous gifts (charismata). 

The Montanists of the second century found 
in the passage justification for refusing to reinstate 
any who had lapsed; but the passage was never 
generally understood in this way, and in fact, it 
would be an interpretation contrary to history. 
Most of the Fathers understood the passage to refer 
to the impossibility of restoring those who had 
lapsed, by re-Baptism. If this is so, then the phrase 
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““ unto repentance” is taken to include the results of 
Baptism, i.e., regeneration. ‘The phrase is certainly 
peculiar, for we should expect by repentance. It 
may even be that the word renew refers to Baptism, 
and the passage would then mean 7t 1s 1mposstble to 
make them new creatures again by Baptism. Most 
ancient writers so regard it, and if this is so, it 
further explains the reference to re-crucifixion, for 
Baptism had already been connected with the 
Crucifixion, Burial, and Resurrection. Certainly 
this was the practice of the early Church. Penitents 
were restored to fellowship, but never by re-Baptism. 
It is interesting to note that if this view is correct 
we have two words, renewal and enlightenment 
(illumination)—later always associated with Baptism 
—so associated in this New Testament writing. 
In the Syriac Version enlightened is actually given 
baptised ; and whilst it is incorrect as a translation, 
it serves to show how the term was understood. 

I do not think, therefore, that the passage shows 
the impossibility of restoring to fellowship those 
who have lapsed, though we ought not to minimise 
the danger which this very lapsing itself creates. 


G 
Re-Baprtism. 


Re-Baptism has been a subject of discussion in the 

Christian Church from the second century. In the 

religious world to-day there are bodies which practise 

re-Baptism, such as Christadelphians, some sections 

of Plymouth Brethren, and some smaller Baptist 
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bodies. It is strange that the Roman Catholic 
Church—which, perhaps, more than any other, 
emphasises the sacramental side as opposed to the 
mere legal side—accepts even lay Baptism if the 
correct form and words have been used; and this 
is in keeping with the custom of the Church from 
most primitive times. 

Justification for re-Baptism is sometimes found 
in Acts xix. 1-7; but here it must be remembered 
that it was a difference between Christian Baptism 
and that of John the Baptist. There was no 
difference of view on the doctrine of Baptism so far as 
it concerned remission of sins, for both Baptisms 
were for this purpose. It seems to have been a 
question of form in connection with the words used 
and the fulfilment of a promise connected with 
Christian Baptism—the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
We have no evidence from the New Testament that 
an understanding of a doctrine of Baptism was 
required ; and this is all the stronger because the 
doctrine of Baptism was fully developed in the 
Christian Church from earliest times, i.e., Baptism 
was definitely associated with remission of sins. 

In the history of the Church all the evidence 
supports the contention we have made from the 
New Testament. In the second century, when 
various small bodies split off from the Great Church, 
the re-Baptism of heretics agitated the minds of the 
leaders. It finally reached its height in connection 
with the Donatists of Northern Africa in the fourth 
century. Augustine clearly shows that it had always 
been the custom to allow validity to heretical 
Baptism so long as the form and formula had been 
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correct. The main point brought out in the Church 
of the first three centuries is that it is Christ who 
baptises, and this He does whenever there is a true 
intent and the correct form is used. 

Baptism has never been regarded as admitting 
into the local body of the Church, but into the 
great Church, which is universal; and I think there 
is no justification for insisting on anything but the 
correct form as instituted by Christ, and a full 
Christian formula. 


H 


Tue Doctrine oF THE Lorp’s SupPER—A VIEW 
BASED ON THE New TESTAMENT REFERENCES.' 


Various views have been held on this subject, from 
those involving the Roman doctrine of tran- 
substantiation to the Zwinglian* view, which 
regarded the Lord’s Supper as a pure memorial, 
and nothing more. Calvin’s view was “ higher ” 
than the doctrine of Zwingli, and Calvin’s view 
prevailed at the Reformation in the Presbyterian 
Churches and in the Church of England. There is 
no doubt that among the Independents, and 


t I have here confined myself to an exposition of the New Testament 
passages, because there are many who think the New Testament lends itself 
to the view that the Eucharist is a mere memorial. Although there are com- 
paratively few references to the Eucharist in the New Testament, it is easy to 
see that the writers know nothing of this “low” view. It may be objected 
that the exposition is a resort to the methods of textual theology, but such an 
exposition was necessary because of what I have said above, and is justified on the 
grounds that the subsequent history of the Sacrament confirms the view arrived 
at. I have not touched on the question of “sacrifice,” but would refer the 
reader to the excellent work of Mr. Guy: Sacrifice in Holy Communion. 

2 I am not here concerned with the question as to whether Zwingli was 
responsible for the view associated with his name. 
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Baptists, too, this view of Calvin’s prevailed for a 
time. With the rise of Methodism, so obviously 
influenced by Arminianism, the Zwinglian view 
came to be more or less the prevailing one in English 
Nonconformity, and it is not, therefore, surprising 
that the Lord’s Supper came to be regarded as 
of very minor importance. 

There are those who regard ordinances as 
stumbling-blocks placed by God to trap us. Is it 
possible that God would create salvation for us, and 
definitely give us a way of salvation, alien to our 
very nature,—one which would find no response in 
our spiritual life as God has created it? It would 
be hard to believe in such a God. Besides, the New 
Testament contains not an atom of justification for 
such a view. ‘The ordinances are in a real sense 
sacraments—that is, channels of grace. Even the 
Sabbath was such for the Jews, as our Lord taught. 
The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath. It was not something God had made in 
order to have the pleasure of binding man and giving 
him a stumbling-block, but it was made for his 
benefit. The legalistic Pharisees, however, regarded 
it as a stumbling-block, andin no sense as a gracious 
provision on the part of God. 

So there are those who regard the Lord’s Supper 
in a legalistic way. It is something to attend to— 
a mere ritual. By attending so many times in the 
year we have a sure passport to heaven. It is not 
a rich provision of grace, but something to be got 
through and done, just because it is commanded. 
This is exactly the position of the Pharisees 
condemned by our Lord—sheer legalism or 
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ritualism. Certainly the early Church never met 
in this spirit, and when we do, it is conducive to a 
very “low” view of the Lord’s Supper. We do 
not attend to our breakfast in this spirit—we know 
that our breakfast is suited to our physical needs ; 
and so the Lord’s Supper is surely suited to our 
spiritual needs. 

The difficulty of building up a doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper is the one fact that the New Testa- 
ment contains so very few references to the 
Communion. This, of course, does not support 
the argument that it played a minor part, but, on 
the contrary, that it was taken for granted. The 
fact, however, should be recognised, and should 
keep us from too much dogmatism where evidence 
is scanty. 

As I have pointed out, the Lord’s Supper, like 
Baptism, to some seems valueless, and to others it 
is a mere memorial ordinance—the eating of bread 
and the drinking of wine, and nothing more. But I 
believe the Holy Scriptures teach that it is symbolic 
of many Divine truths, and that it serves more holy 
purposes. These I will briefly review. 


(1) Tue Lorv’s Supper 1s A Memoriat. 
This do in remembrance of Me. This do as oft 


as ye drink 1t 1n remembrance of Me.* We are called 


¥ This memorial aspect is often made the chief one and sometimes the only 
one. But it should be remembered that the words are only found in one Gospel 
(Luke xxii. 19). St. Paul was the first to use them in 1 Cor. xi. 24 and 25. The 
two earlier Gospels do not give the words. On the other hand, all four records 
give the more important words, “‘ This is my body,” ‘‘ This cup is my blood.” 
We can definitely say that the memorial words were not considered by Matthew 
and Mark as of major importance, nor can they be taken as definite words of 
tastitution, but rather as a direction from our Lord as to the new signification of 
this feast as contrasted with the Passover. 
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to offer a memorial of that on which our salvation 
depends, and we do this in the presence of God, and 
at the same time our own memories go back to the 
great experience of our own regeneration. 


(2) THe Lorpv’s Supper 1s A PROCLAMATION. 

“For as oft as yet eat this bread and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till He come.” 
Thus we not only offer a memorial before God, but 
we also proclaim to the world the most solemn fact 
of our holy religion better than it could be 
proclaimed by the most eloquent preacher. It is 
the Gospel in drama. 


(3) Tue Lorp’s Supper 1s A CovENANT. 

It is a covenant between God and His Church, 
and between ourselves and God—just as the Passover 
was to the Jews. Theirs reminded them of deliver- 
ance from Egypt—ours of deliverance from sin. 
God has made this covenant with us through the 
Blood of Jesus, and*thus we have our side to the 
covenant. We ratified it in Baptism. This 
ordinance of Communion is perpetually linked to 
Baptism. Jesus said of the wine, “‘ This 1s My Blood 
of the New Covenant.’* ‘The perpetual keeping of 
this Feast is to” us the solemn renewal of our 
covenant oath with God in His presence and in the 
presence of that which symbolises the Blood of the 
Covenant. 


(4) THe Lorp’s) Supper 1s A CoMMUNION. 


“ The cup of blessing which we bless, 1s it not the 
communion of the Blood of Christ? The bread which 


I Cor. xi. 26. # Matt. xxvi. 28. 
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we break, is it not the communion of the Body of 
Christ ?”* It is here, then, that we have a Real 
Presence of Christ and have communion with His 
Body and Blood and with one another. In no other 
service is He present in the same way. The Holy 
Spirit is the Comforter, and is present with us during 
His absence. In this sense Christ is always present 
with His followers. But here in the holy symbols 
we share or have communion with His Body and 
His Blood. ‘The bread is still bread and the wine is 
not changed to blood physically, but we must 
remember what they symbolise, and the Real 
Presence must be in them to those who receive 
worthily. As we receive we commune with Him 
who definitely said: “‘ Verily, I say unto you, I will 
drink no more of the fruit of the vine until that day 
I drink it new in the Kingdom of God.* ‘Thus 
He communes with us and we with Him and the 
whole universal Church. Thus the unity of His 
Body, the Church, centres round this feast: “ For 
we being many are one bread and one body.’ 


(5) Tue Lorp’s Supper is a Feast. 

Our natural bodies cannot live without food— 
neither can our spiritual bodies. The Holy 
Communion, then, comes as the highest form of 
spiritual food, because it conveys to us the Body and 
Blood of our Lord. ‘That it is a feast is indicated by 
the very name “‘ Supper” or “ Meal.” But that 
it is not a meal to feed the body is clearly indicated 
by St. Paul: ‘‘ What! have ye not houses to eat 
and drink in? ”* It must, therefore, be a spiritual 

Par ne. t, okG, 2 Mark xiv. 25. 

3 1 Cor. x. 17. 4 1 Cor. xi. 22. 
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meal, and this seems to be its highest purpose. 
There is no question of being absent when it is thus 
regarded, especially for those who have experienced 
the great spiritual satisfaction which it brings. 
What, then, is the food we receive for our spiritual 
nature? Surely not bread and wine, but the Body 
and Blood of Jesus, who said: ‘“‘L am the living 
bread which came down from heaven. If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever ; and the bread 
which I shall give him 1s My flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world.’* 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink Hts blood, ye have 
no life in you. Whoso eateth My flesh and drinketh 
My blood hath eternal life, for My flesh 15 meat indeed, 
and My blood 1s drink indeed. He that eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood dwelleth in Me, and I 
in him.” 

Many have sought to probe the mystery of how ? 
but it is useless. It is a mystery, and all we can 
surely say is that it is not physical, as Jesus Himself 
said, and as He said also of Baptism. ‘There is no 
greater mystery here than in Baptism, and certainly 
no greater than in the Jucarnation, where the same 
principle is at work—the impregnating of the 
physical with the Divine. 


Word made flesh, His word life-giving, 
Gives His flesh our meat to be. 
Bids us drink His blood, believing 
Through His death we life shall see. 
Blessed they who thus receiving 
Are from death and sin set free. 


t John vi. 51. 2 John vi. 53-56. 3 John iii. 5 and 6, 
J 5 
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Low in adoration bending, 
We our Lord and God revere, 
Faith to sight her aid is lending, 
Though unseen the Lord is near. 
Ancient types and shadows ending, 
Christ, our Paschal Lamb, is here. 


I 


Tue Use or THE Worps oF INSTITUTION IN 
THE EUCHARIST. 


Were the words of institution used in New Testament 
times? Some think they were, and some think 
they were not. At the outset, it is necessary to note 
the scanty information in the New ‘Testament 
itself concerning the actual rite of the Lord’s Supper 
as practised in the Church. Apart from the 
accounts of institution in the Gospels, we have only 
two references in the Acts, which give no details, 
and two references in 1 Corinthians, which enter 
more into detail, besides a few in Hebrews which 
are more debatable, and, indeed, which do not help 
towards the solution of our problem. ‘The negative 
reply to the question has therefore been built up 
almost entirely on the argument from silence, and one 
must confess that such argument is often very 
dangerous. 

The earliest evidence for the use of the words of 
Institution comes from Justin Martyr (c.150), who, 
indeed, is the first to give us any detailed account of 
Christian worship. He speaks of thanks being given 
by the word of prayer that comes from Him.* Some 

* Apology, I, 66. 
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think, again, that this refers to the Lord’s Prayer, 
which was early used in Eucharistic service ; but most 
allow that the words of institution are referred to. 
In all ancient liturgies the words of institution are 
embodied in a prayer, and are not declaratory. 
This would account for Justin’s phrase, the word of 
prayer. It is claimed that Gregory I (590-605) 
states that it was customary for the Apostles to 
consecrate by the use of the Lord’s Prayer alone, 
but the statement of Gregory is ambiguous in the 
original, and, moreover, he is too late evidence for 
what was the practice of the Apostles. The Liber 
Pontificanus, a document dating not earlier than the 
third century, states that Alexander, Bishop of Rome 
(c. 160), first ordered the use of the words of 
institution ; but here again the evidence of the Liber 
is not entirely trustworthy, and it only shows that 
Alexander wished to correct slackness which hadcrept 
in, in days when set forms were being worked out. 

The Didache gives us three prayers of thanks- 
giving—one for the cup, one for the bread, and a 
general prayer at the close. In none of these do 
the words of institution occur. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Didache represents 
a type of Christianity very Jewish, and out of the 
main current of development which is traceable 
through the Pauline and Johannine writings. In 
fact, these prayers are very similar to what we know 
of Jewish thanksgiving prayers.’ 

As in the baptismal formula, there may have 
been variations in the earliest days, but it is clear that 
by the middle of the second century it was the almost 


See Mansfield College Essays : The Eucharist in the Early Church, by Dr. Bartlet. 
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universal custom to use the words of institution. 
If the ancient liturgies are any guide, these words 
were included in a prayer of thanksgiving, and 
almost universally followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 
The three Gospel accounts carefully preserve our 
Lord’s words, and this in itself seems to reflect the 
practice of normal Christianity. Then St. Paul is 
clear in 1 Corinthians x. as to his custom, which ~ 
undoubtedly he ordained in all his Churches. The 
cup was blessed, and became thus a cup of blessing. 
In Matthew and Mark our Lord blesses the bread 
and gives thanks for the cup. In 1 Corinthians xi. 
St. Paul speaks in both cases of giving thanks. It is 
clear that the two terms are interchangeable—that 
the giving of thanks included the blessing, and so 
blessing, with a few exceptions, has always been 
given in a prayer of thanksgiving. No doubt the 
words of our Lord would be highly valued and 
used from the first. 

Sometimes one hears other words, sometimes our 
Lord’s altered*; but would it not be far better, and 
certainly much more orderly and reverent, to use 
our Lord’s own words? We cannot then be wrong. 


J 


Non-ProFessionaL MINIstTRY. 


Tue following is from a leading article in the 
Challenge.’ 

“The proposal to revive the third Order, which 
is often described as a ‘ permanent diaconate,’ cannot 
be postponed indefinitely; its advantages are so 


t I have in mind those Churches which have no liturgical forms. 
® The Challenge, July 8th, 1921. The Challenge was then an Anglican paper. 
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glaringly obvious. It would enable the Church to 
consecrate and utilise in the service of the Body 
the specialised gifts of her most capable members— 
pastoral, administrative, prophetic; and it would 
bridge the gulf between clergy and people. 

“The scheme would have to begin on a small 
scale. But later on the bulk of the Church’s minis- 
terial work should be in the hands of such a diaconate 
—tried and proved in other spheres of service—and 
the presbyterate should be far smaller and far more 
difficult to enter. The deacons would be unpaid 
for their services (save for their actual out-of-pocket 
expenses) supporting themselves by their own labour, 
and maintaining the standard of life appropriate to 
their respective professions. 

‘In each parish or district there would be a 
large body of deacons, and supervising them and 
administering sacraments a few very highly-trained 
and effective priests—most of them ‘ whole- 
timers "—whose position would be analogous to 
that of the secretaries of Trades Unions, set free from 
other work to give their whole time to the service of 
their union. ‘The priesthood would then be—what 
in theory it is—a sort of delegated Episcopate. 

“It is said that some bishops shrink from 
ordinary ‘ deacons ’—because they would not go 
about in clerical dress. As well refuse to ordain any 
more priests because some of us do not always wear 
‘dog collars.’ There are possibly deeper issues than 
this at stake, but the revived diaconate is supported 
both by commonsense of present needs and by the 
tradition of the Primitive Church. 

“Of course, in the end you cannot stop at 
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deacons. If priests are forbidden to earn their own 
living, t¢ must be on grounds of expediency, not principle. 
The idea that there is anything ‘ unworthy’ in a 
self-supporting priesthood seems to mefundamentally 
un-Christian. It is more in line with the sacramental 
principle that hands which are rough and soiled 
with the daily toil of ordinary men and women 
should dispense the sacrament in which God comes 
through the commonplace things of daily life. I 
feel sure an ‘ industrial priesthood ’ has got to come, 
though not all priests would be spared to belong to 
it. But this is taking us too far afield; and what I 
wish to emphasise here is the urgent need for a 
restored diaconate. 

“* What I have written in no way derogates from 
the highest possible view of the Grace of Orders. 
It is simply a matter of using the Spirit’s gifts. The 
Acts of the Apostles impresses me a good deal more 
than the Lower House of Convocation.” 

This demand has arisen out of an alarming 
shortage of students in training for ordination. 
The Guardian took up the same cry and finally the 
editorial columns of the Church Times. 

We are indeed finding the demand made from 
unexpected quarters, and everything points to a move 
in the direction of a self-supporting Diaconate in the 
Church of England. Itis true the Church Times was 
not quite so whole-hearted—and advocated the 
reform only as a temporary expedient to meet the 
present shortage of candidates for the ministry ; 
_ but it was, nevertheless, quite definite, and we may 
take all the more notice of it because voiced in the 
editorial columns. 
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The Church Times said; ‘“‘ The second line of 
policy suggested by Archbishop Temple is a far 
bolder one ; it gives more to the devoted layman who 
feels the call to work for God; it also asks more of 
him. It asks him to commit himself more com- 
pletely to the service of Christ, and to offer a far 
more costly sacrifice. If a permanent Diaconate 
were to be revived, it must mean asking for men who 
by reason of having a profession or possessing private 
means are able to support themselves ; to encourage 
them to take the irrevocable step of accepting Holy 
Order in a subordinate ministry, and to give their 
services without remuneration or for a very small 
stipend. It is a policy not without obvious 
disadvantages; it is only to be defended as a 
temporary measure to meet the present distress ; 
but desperate conditions call for desperate remedies, 
and we have the apostolic precedent of St. Paul’s 
self-supporting labours at his trade to go upon. 
There must of necessity be many young men who in 
happier times would have offered themselves for 
ordination and who feel the call to serve God in the 
sacred ministry, but are prevented by circumstances 
beyond their control. ‘They may not feel called to 
the celibate life, yet they cannot face the prospects 
of giving themselves to a profession in which they 
cannot support a family nor make provision for their 
children’s education; or they may have laid upon 
them the necessity of supporting their relations. 

“ If such men could be admitted to the Diaconate 
after a training sufficient for their office, but less 
long and costly than that demanded for a priest, 
they could, while following their own professions as 
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schoolmasters, lawyers, bank clerks, or business men, 
give invaluable help to the priesthood in tending 
the flock of Christ and setting others free for 
aggressive missionary work. . . . The fact that 
they were definitely members of the ordo clericalis, 
made Deacons by the laying on of hands in the 
sacrament of holy order, would be to them a source 
of encouragement and strength, both in their 
ministry and daily life.’ 

If the proposals embodied in these words were to 
be put into force, it would certainly mean that the 
Diaconate as a profession would disappear. Under 
present conditions the Diaconate zs a profession, and, 
moreover, it is never permanent in any sense. A 
man ordained a Deacon in the Church of England 
will in the course of one year, under normal conditions 
receive ordination as a Presbyter. In fact, very few 
lay people distinguish between the two orders. 

Ow it is intended that men, whilst following their 
ordinary work and earning their own living, should 
be ordained Deacons, and that there should be a 
distinct office of Deacons in each Church. 

The suggestion as quoted seems, perhaps 
unconsciously, to fall into the error of a limited 
view. The men who are expected to enter this 
permanent Diaconate are to be drawn from the 
so-called professional classes, or from those who have 
retired or have sufficient means to support them- 
selves—schoolmasters, lawyers, bank clerks and 
business men are mentioned. I scarcely think that 
the editor of the Church Times wished to exclude 
miners, farmers, engineers, fishermen, and others who 

* Church Times, Sept. 16th, 1921. 
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earn their living in different ways, and that he 
intentionally limited his view to the classes he 
mentions; for he is usually so free from manifesting 
any spirit of snobbishness. It would be distinctly 
to the disadvantage of any such permanent Diaconate 
in the Church of England if it were to shut its doors 
to consecrated men who have the gifts and 
qualifications for such office, whatever their manner 
of earning their living, and we trust that when reform 
comes no limiting policy will be adopted. We must 
get rid of the Victorian distinction between trade 
and profession. It is already obsolete in the minds 
of right-thinking people, and it would be disastrous 
for the Church of England to introduce a ¢lass 
distinction into its ministry—a thing which, with all 
its faults, the Roman Catholic Church has never 
done. 

The Church Times does not go so far as to suggest 
that this reform should also be carried out in the 
case of the Presbyterate, but as the writer of the 
article quoted from the Challenge said: ‘‘ Of course, 
in the end you cannot stop at Deacons.” A self- 
supporting Diaconate will eventually mean a 
self-supporting Presbyterate in the Church of England, 
though there will always be some who will need 
to be wholly supported. All this when it comes— 
and there are signs of its coming—will be a distinct 
gain, for the idea of professionalism in connection 
with ordered forms of ministry will disappear. We 
may welcome the first signs of its coming as a 
movement in the right direction, because a movement 
towards those fundamental principles which underlie 
all forms of ministry in the New Testament Church. 
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